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PREFACE 

The embarrasBment which resalts from a lack of knowledge of correct 
spelling is surely the most anno3'ing. Constant ase and practice and a never- 
failing watchfulness and correction make good spellers. No one ever became 
such by applying the few rules which we have given, but there must be a care- 
ful training of the ear as well as the eye to the right formation of the word. 
Orthography is learned almost altogether by the eye, therefore the teacher's 
drills in orthography must be of a nature to require the pupil to constantly 
observe the word forms and print them retentively upon the memory. Cor- 
rect pronunciation is also an absolute aid to correct orthography, therefore 
in this work we have given the correct pronunciation and syllabication of 
each word. 

We have endeavored to acquaint the learner with the words which are 
most essential to a practical education. It embraces about 5,000 words. 
Special attention is directed to the lessons on business and law, and syno- 
nyms and antonyms. There are also lessons devoted to the different occu- 
pations, professions, etc., which will be of special interest to all. We believe 
the book to contain a more exhaustive and a better classified list on these 
subjects than any other book published, and it cannot fail to be of special 
help to any student. The definitions are necessarily brief, and even meager 
in some instances, yet they meet the ordinary requirements. 

It is hoped, therefore, that this book, embodying as it does the results of 
careful study and selection of words and containing all that experience has 
shown to be necessary, will receive the favor of teachers and students 
everywhere. We dedicate it to them, believing that it offers a list of studies 
which is far superior to any of its predecessors. 

G. S. E. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following saggestions are offered with the hope that they may lead to a 
more intelligent and careful study of the lessons. 
Webster's International Dictionary has been the standard for pronun- 

* 

ciation, syllabication and orthography of this work, although the Century, 
Standard and other dictionaries have been consulted. Capitals have been 
used where required, words divided into syllables, and correct pronunciation 
and accent marked. Compound "^ords are. separated by a hyphen. When a 
word has more than one spelling, the preferable form is given. 

The Key to Pronunciation, if carefully studied, will aid the pupil in giving 
the proper sound and accent to words which are so essential in learning to 
spell. In fact, correct pronunciation is essential to correct spelling. 

The Lessons are arranged as Miscellaneous, Classified, Synonyms and 
Antonyms, Dictation and Reviews, with several lessons on American and 
foreign cities. The Classified lessons are distributed throughout the work to 
relieve the sameness, while the order is all that can be desired. Every 
fifteenth lesson is a review, but we would suggest that reviews be more 
frequent at the discretion of the teacher. 

The Methods of teaching spelling are many. Some teachers pursue the 
plan of pronouncing a lesson at random and then requito the pupils to study 
the misspelled words for the next lesson. The author has found the follow- 
ing a good plan: Assign twenty-five words for the succeeding day's work 
which the pupil is expected to prepare together with the definitions. A care- 
ful study of the definitions will help the students to an intelligent compre- 
hension of the words and an enVichment of their vocabulary, as well as giving 
them a better command of language. After the teacher pronounces the words 
to be spelled and defined, the pupils are allowed to exchange books and cor- 
rect each other's work, checking all misspelled words as indicated in the 
diagram below while the teacher is pronouncing, spelling and defining the 
words correctly. There are other ways for checking the work, but we 
believe this is the least burdensome to the teacher. It is sometimes advis- 
able to allow the pupils to take turns in pronouncing, spelling and defining 
the lessons in making corrections, as this stimulates their interest in the 
work. Mistakes of every kind should be carefully noted. The lesson fails 
of its complete purpose unless some method is employed to fix upon the mind 
of the pupil the correct spelling of the misspelled words. All sach should 

(vU) 
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be carefully reviewed at the succeeding lesson. A careful record of each 
pupil's standing should be kept in a book for this purpose, so that it may be 
examined when desired. 

Spelling Blanks or books prepared for the purpose should be used for all 
the lessons. The reasons are obvious. Below is given a specimen page of a 
convenient form, showing a written lesson, corrected. 

Lesson . Septbmber , 19 



belie, 

buxom, 

comical, 

disobey, 

dominoes, 

enamel, 

enigma, 

equiyocal, 

grenealogry, 

g'esticnlate, 

inebriate, 

inferior, 

inveterate, 

lasso, 

mandag'e, 

monarch, 

nitrog'en, 

obelisk, 

peddle, 

pedal, 

perusal, 

reduplicate, 

replenish, 

resalnte, 

tolerate. 



V 
V 



V 



an attractive young lady. 

stout and rosy. 

liididrous; funny. 

not to obey ; to violate commands. 

a game. 

an external polish for ornamentation. 

a riddle ; an obscure saying. 

uncertain ; of doubtful meaning. 

a pedigree ; lineage. 

to make gestures. 

a drunkard ; to intoxicate. 

habitual. 

a rope with a running noose. 

the act of marrying; wedlock. 

a sovereign. 

an odorless gas. 

an upright four-sided pillar. 

a treadle. 

to sell from place to place. 

reading with attention. 

to repeat again and again. 

to stock anew. 

firm; determined. 

to endure ; to suffer. 



V 



pedal, 

peddle, 

resolute, 



Some teachers prefer to assign two lessons, pronouncing only twenty-five of 
the most difficult words.' This method may be advisable for advanced classes. 

Those who do not care to have pupils learn definitions may use the extra 
column for the writing of another lesson. 



RULES FOR SPELLING 

Nearly all rules for spelling have exceptions to them, bat the few given 
here, and in lessons 5 and 29, may.be helpfal if carefully applied. 

1. Monosyllables, and polysyllables accented on the last syllable, ending 
in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant 
on taking another syllable beginning with a vowel; as, bag, baggage; man, 
manned; fat, fatter; refer, referred, referring; begin, beginning, 

2. Words ending in final silent e, except ce or ge, drop the final e when 
suffixes are added beginning with a vowel; as, hope, hoping; debate, debating; 
write, writing, 

3. Final e is sometimes retained to preserve the identity of a word in pro- 
nunciation ; as, arrange, arrangement; singe, singeing. Before a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant, final e is also retained; as, spite, spiteful; move, 
movement, ^ 

4. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y into i on taking 
another syllable beginning with any other letter than t'; bs, fancy, fanciful; 
easy, easily; speedy, speedily; deny, denying; busy, busying; signify, signifying, 

5. In words like siege^ deceivd, etc., if the sound is ee, use e after c, and i 
after other letters ; as, receive, believe. Exceptions : neither, sheik, weird, weirs, 

6. The plural of nouns ending in o, if the final o is preceded by a vowel, 
adds s; slb, folio, folios. If it is preceded by a consonant, add es; as, Jiero, 
heroes ; cargo, cargoes. Exceptions : juntos, solos, cantos, duodecimos, octavos, 
quartos. 

7. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, form their plurals by adding s; 
as, money, moneys; but if y is preceded by a consonant, it is changed to ies in 
the plural ; as, bounty, bounties. 

8. Words of one syllable ending in a consonant, with a single vowel before 
it, double that consonant in derivatives ; as, slip, slipping, etc. But if ending 
in a consonant, with a double vowel before it, they do not double the conso- 
nant in derivatives : as, troop, troopers, etc. 

9. Words ending in I, doable that letter in the termination ly\ as, beautiful, 
beautifully, etc. 

(ix) 



CAPITAL LETTERS 

The following rules for the use of capital letters will prove helpful to every 
writer: 

1. Every sentence, or eyer^ expression which stands for a sentence, should 
begin with a capital. 

2. l^ames of persons, including the surname or family name, as well as the 
baptismal or Christian name, should begin with a capital. 

3. Names of places should begin with a capital. If the name consists of 
more than one word, each word should begin with a capital. 

4. Names of nations should begin with a capital. Also words derived from 
the names of nations ; as, Americanize, Boman, etc. 

5. Names of rivers, mountains, oceans, etc., should begin with a capital. 

6. Names of sects or denominations should begin with a capital. The 
word "Church," when part of the name, should begin with a capital. When 
it does not refer to a particular denomination, or when it means a house of 
worship, it should begin with a small letter. 

7. Names of political parties should begin with a capital. 

8. Names of associations, fraternities, societies, etc., should begin with a 
capital. Each word in these titles, as in proper names, comes under the 
same rule. 

9. Names of months, days and festal times should begin with a capital. 
The names of the seasons, as spring, summer, etc., should not begin with 
capitals, except where they begin sentences or are personified. 

10. Titles of respect or honor, as Mr,, Miss, Mrs., Master, Prof., Bev,, Dr., 
Esq.,, etc., should begin with a capital. When these words are not used as 
titles or as abbreviations of titles, they should commence with small letters. 

11. Titles of books, and all the important words in such titles, should be- 
gin with a capital. Titles of essays, or newspaper articles, come under the 
same rule. 

12. Titles of endearment or relationship, when used before the names to 
which they refer should begin with capitals. When used as introductory in 
letters, they should begin with capitals. 

(X) 



CAPITAL LETTERS xi 

13. All names of the Deity should begin with capitals. The pronouns 
which refer to Deity should begin with a capital if there is any possible dan- 
ger of a misunderstanding of their reference, but not otherwise. 

14. All personified words should begin with capitals. 

15. The pronoun / and the interjection should always be capitals, and 
Oh should always begin with one. 

16. All abbreviations, used in place of words which require capitals, should 
also begin with capitals. 

17. In all resolutions the word That, following the word Besolved, should 
begin with a capital. 

18. Every broken line, as in the address and signature of letters, should 
begin with capitals, as should the chief words ol such lines. 

19. Every direct quotation should begin with a capital. 

20. Every line ot poetry should begin with a capital. 

SOME MODERN SPELLINGS 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in Washington, D. C, July 7, 1898, the following list of words 
with simplified spelling was approved, and their use ordered for all the pub- 
lications of that association. These spellings are in accordftnce with the rules 
adopted by the American Philological Association in 1883. 

program for programme thruout for throughout 



thoro " thorough 


catalog " catalogue 


altho " although 


prolog " prologue 


tho " though 


decalog V decalogue 


thorofare*' thoroughfare 


demagog *' demagogue 


thra ** through 


pedagog ** pedagogue 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 



VOWELS 



ft, long. a8 in . , ftpe, hate 

&, dhort, as in b&t, cat 

ft, as in. shftre, bcftr 

a, Italian, as in h&rm, palm 

A, as in ffrass, branch 

g,, broad, as in — Uri^w, hs-ll 

9,, like short 6, as in what, was 

e, long, as in mete, seat 

€, short, as in m$t, ^gg 

§, like ft, as in heir, th§re 

e, like long a, as in Obey, grey 

§, as in fern, her 

ee, as in . eej 

i, long, as in mine, mire 

i, short, as in ^ it, pity 

I, like long e, as in. .ravine, machine 
!, like e, as in fir, bird 



5, long, as In over, ode 

5, short, as in pdt, Odd 

o, as in work, worm 

6, like short u, as in other^ S6me 

9, like long 00, as in — prove, tomb 

Q, like short o5, as in WQlf, bpsom 

0, like broad g,, as in .orb, hdrse 

5o, as in booty, noon 

<55, as in br66k, g:d5d 

u, long, as in tube, ptire 

ii, short, as in dp, but, rub 

\|, preceded by r, as in . . rumor, erude 

y, like short 06, as in pijll, l^lly 

fl, as in tftm, (iru 

y, long, as in sky, try 

y, short, as in i^j^, pity 

y,asin myrrh, myrtle 



REGULAR DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS 



01, oy, as in toil, boy | ou, ow, as in. 



our, how 



CONSONANTS 



C, soft, like s sharp, as in c^U 

e, hard, like k, as in cart 

ch, soft, like sh, as in chagrin 

ch, hard, like k, as in chasm 

g, hard, as in ' gate, gO 

^, soft, like 3, as in germ 

8, sharp, as in this, test 

8, like z, as in wigdom, eggs 



th, sharp, as in tooth, thin 

th, flat or vocal, as in loathe 

ng, as in mingle 

0, as in mink, linger 

X, Jike gz, as in exalt, exact 

ph, like f, as in. phrase, photo 

qu, like kw, as in queen, quill 

wh, like 8w, as in wheat, whip 
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Kimball's Business Speller 



" There ia no credit in being a good speller, 
bat very much discredit in being a poor one." 



LESSON 1 
MISCELLANEOUS 



abfl' ity, talent; power to perform. 

fte qui 68(je'. (-wi 6ss' ), to comply ; to 
accept tacitly. 

h n&r o g^, resemblance. 

ar' cM t$ct, one whose occupation is 
to form plans and designs of build- 
ings. 

eHr'ol, a song of joy ; to sing. 

c6m' mis sa ry, an officer who pro- 
vides food for troops. 

e5n f§s' sion, act of confessing; 
avowal. 

dy'nd. mitef^a highly explosive com- 
pound. 

Ir6r Ic, a prank; a merrymaking. 

h5n' or (6n'-er), veneration; a nice 
sense of right; mark o* respect. 

in dif ' fer ent, having no interest. 

in hfir' it, to receive as an heir. 

in tSr' ro g^ate, to put questions to. 



li' bra ry, a collection of, or a place 
for, boeks. 

p^l' & ta ble, agreeable to the taste. 

p61' i tics, science of government ; 
party intrigues. 

por' ti eo, a colonnade at the entrance 
of a building. 

pti sil l&n' i mens, cowardly; mean; 
timid. 

rd.b' bet, groove in edge of a board. 

rgg' er voir (-vwor), a receptacle 
for liquid or gas. 

syl' v&n, forest-like. 

t&Q' it, implied; inferred. 

thdr' ougrli (tliur' o), searching; per- 
fect. 

tre mSn' do^s, dreadful; awe-in- 
spiring. 

worn' an(w66m'an), anadultfemale 
person (pL women). 

(1) 
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LESSON 2 
MISOELLAKEOUS 



^* ere, 160 square rods of land. 

Hg' ri etil ture, the art of caltivating 

thegroand; farming. 
&r' & ble, fit for plowing or tillage. 
b&r' r&cks, a set of baildings for 

lodging soldiers. 
b6r' ongh (biir'o), an incorporated 

village or town. 

e&y' i ty, a hollow place. 

diseotr' teous (-Mr-), impolite; 
rade. 

dis er^' tion, prudence ; liberty to act. 
dis siSn' sion, angry disagreement. 
ex Q$p' tion, an objection; the act of 

excluding, 
exeos' & ble, pardonable. 
f&m' ine, general dearth. 



feign (fSne), to pretend. 

le Uq' i if^ bliss ; well-founded hap- 
piness. 

hj^mn, a song of praise. 

id' i dt, a fool; a term of reproach. 

in q! d^n' tal ly, casually. 

in t^i 1^' ta al, mental ; characterized 
by intelligence. 

ly' ingf, reclining; telling a falsehood. 

maize, Indian corn. 

re cite', to tell over; narrate. 

sew (so), to stitch. 

ve r&n' d&, an open portico adjoining 
outer door. 

y^' ti bnle, an antechamber next the 
entrance of a building. 

wig' W9>m, an Indian hut or cabin. 



LESSON 3 

ACconin?s and auditobs 

Bemember that everywhere the businesB man is seeking for efficient and reliable work- 
men, and they are the ones who are quiokly advanced in place and salary. 



&eeonnt'ant, one who is skilled in, 
keeps or adjusts, accounts. 

&p praig' er, one who fixes the value 
of goods or estates. 

fts'sets, entire property belonging or 
due to a person, corporation, or es- 
tate. 

an' dit, to examine and adjust ac- 
counts ; as, to audU the accounts of 
a treasurer. 



c&p ' i tal, money or property em- 
ployed in trade, manufactures, etc. 

Cer tif ' ieate, a written voucher at- 
testing to some fact. 

count' ing-honse, ofSee of a mer- 
chant, or business house, where 
accounts are kept. 

crM' it .5r, one to whom a debt is due. 

d6b' it, to charge with debt; an entry 
on the debtor side of an account. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 



S 



dSbt'or, one who owes a debt, 
d^f ' i ijitj a falling short ; a lack, 
in' yen to ry. an itemized list of 

goods or valaables. 
in' voice^ a written list of goods 

shipped or received, 
jo^r' nal, an account book containing 

a condensation of daily entries, etc. 
IMi' er, the final book of entry in 

business transactions. 
li & bil' i ties, debts ; the sum of one's 

pecuniary obligations. 
m6n' eyS) the lawful currency of a 

nation. 



re^ipt' (-seef), acknowledgment 

of money paid, 
re sources funds; available means of 

any kind, 
r^v' e nue, return from an invest- 

ment; income* 
s6t' tie ment, adjusting of accounts. 
861' ven (^f, ability to pay all debts. 
sum ' ma ry, an abridged a c c o u nt ; 

brief. 
sftr' plus, excess; more than enough, 
vouch' er, a document which vouches 

to the truth of an account, etc. ; one 

who vouches. 



LESSON 4 
MISCELLANEOUS 

" The forminflr of the dictioeary habit in a stadent is one of the most valaable things that 
a school can do for him." 



ar' ehives, a depository for public 

records, documents, etc. 
&t' ti tnde^ posture; position. 
bltldgf' eon, a short, thick club. 
e&the' dral, the head church in a 

diocese. 
colli' gion, coming together violently. 
de lir ' i um, a wandering of the mind. 
diph' thong, a union of two vowels in 

one syllable. 
f&r low, uncultivated; plowed but 

not sown. 

15r beftr' an^e, patient toleration of 

offences. 
ffir' ti fy, to strengthen ; to confirm. 



fiinc' tion, specific power; the per- 
forming of any duty,' office or calling. 

11 lus' trate, to make clear by means 
of figures, examples, etc. 

mftl' i^e, ill-will; active malevolence. 

niche (nich), a shell-like recess in a 
wall for a statue, bust, etc. 

par QUfit' (-kay'), the main floor of a 
theater. 

pho n6g' r& phy, shorthand writing. 

pro tract' , to lengthen ; to prolong. 

rus' ticate, to live or dwell in the 
country. 

submergfe'i to flood; to put under 
water. 
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stLb' stitate, to pat in the place of 

another. 
sym' bol, a type; emblem, 
triv' i al, of little importance. 



iiii dftant' ed, fearless. 
ye' li6 m^n^, force; impetaosity. 
YiQin' ity^ nearness; adjacent terri- 
tory. 



LESSON 6 

DICTATION EXEBOISE 

The teacher may illustrate the further use of these rales by giving the 

pupils additional words. 

Drop final e before appending ing, er, est, but retain it before able, ous, and 
* suffixes beginning with a consonant; as, care, caring; eye, eying; tithe, tithing; 
clothe, clothing; peace, peaceable; courage, courageous; agree, agreeable; free, 
freer, freest, freeing ; mile, mileage; acre, acreage; move, movement. 

Exception 1. — Hoe, toe, shoe; dye, singe, springe, swinge and tinge retain 
e before ing. 

Exception 2. — Before adding a suffix, drop e from due, awe, true, whole, 
nurse, accrue^ wise, abridge, argue, acknowledge, judge, lodge, and from able, 
cable, noble, and other words ending in le. 

Put ie for y before s, d, r or st, and i for y before al; as, cry, cried, crier^ 
criest; fly, flier, fliest; try, tried, trier, triest, trial. * 

Illustrate the use of the following words in sentences : 

eying route peaceable except 

sylvan * root freer effected 

abridge springe accept affected 



LESSON 6 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

** What stnbbinff, plowinf^, digging and harrowing are to land— thinking, reflecting and 
examining are to the mind." 



chilled (chfld), hardened, said of cast- 
iron ; as, chilled plows. 

col' ter, a knife or cutter, attached to 
the beam of a plow. 

etil' ti va tor, an implement to loosen 
the ground and kill the weeds. 

drill, an implement for making holes 
in the ground and sowing grain. 



ler' ti li zer, an implement for sow- 
ing fertilizing preparations. 

hfi,r' row, an implement for breaking 
or smoothing land. 

bar' y^st er, a machine for cutting 
and gathering grain. 

hSlve, an ax handle. 

hoe, a tool for digrging, weeding, etc. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 



im' pie ment, an instrument; tool or 

atensil. 
load' er, an implement for loading 

hay, etc. 
mow' er (mo-), a machine for catting 

grass, etc. 
ph68' phate, a salt of phosphoric acid 

used for fertilizing. 
plow, an implement for turning or 

breaking up the soil. 
reap' er, a machine for cutting grain. 
SQythe, an instrument for mowing 

grass, etc., by hand. 
sSed' er, an implement which sows or 

plants seeds. 



siekle, a reaping instrument for hand- 
use. 

sn&th, the handle of a scythe. 

stUk' y-rake, a rake drawn by horses, 
having a seat for a driver. 

SW8.th (swdth), the whole sweep cut 
by a scythe or mowing machine. 

tSd' der, an implement that spreads 
and turns newly-mown hay. 

thr&sh' ing-ma chine', a machine for 
separating grain from straw. 

weed' er, a tool for freeing the soil 
from weeds. 

whSel' b&r row, a one-wheeled hand- 
carriage. 



LESSON 7 



MISCELLANEOUS 



&^' i tate, to rouse ; to stir up. 

ftn nl ver' sa rj^, a day annually cele- 
brated. 

&p pr5x' i mate, to bring or come 
near to. 

boy' c6tt, to withhold trade. 

b^l' wark (-wilrk), a defensive wall. 

€&mpaigrn', (-pane'), the time an 
army keeps the field; any organ- 
ized political, social or commercial 
contest. 

<;it' i zen, a townsman. 

eon' siim mate (or e5n siim'-), to bring 
to completion. 

60 te ri6' (-r6'), a clique; a social or 
literary circle. 

ere' m&te, to bam. 



eu' po 1&, a roof having a rounded 
form. 

dls be lief, the act oi disbelieving. 

e qua' tor, an imaginary great circle 
around the earth. 

6x' c& vate, to hollow out. 

fir ial (-yal), befitting a child. 

fds' sil, antiquated; petrified vegeta- 
ble or animal matter. 

g'fin til' i ty, good breeding; refine- 
ment of manners. 

guid' an^e, direction; a leading. 

hg.ng'h' ty, proud and disdainful; ar 
rogant. 

hdr' ti eul ture, cultivation of a gar- 
den or orchard. 

LQ mane ' , merciful ; kind. 
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ir' ri gfftte, to water, as land. 
kins' folk, relatives; kindred. 



rind, bark ; peel ; skin ; oater coat, 
wit' ti ^igm, a witty saying. 



ceiling 

neither 

perceive 



Words having " ei." 

deceit leisure 

conceit receipt 

seize either 



conceive 

seine 

weird 



LESSON 8 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



&b' stinSn^e, abstaining; self-denial. 
in dnl' ^n^e, gratification. 

M mo nX' tion, reproof; warning. 
ap prpv ' al, commendation ; sanction. 

& vid' i ty, eagerness ; eager relish. 
ftp' k thy, indifference; unconcern. 

brSv ' i ty, conciseness ; shortness. 
ex ten' Sion, protraction ; elongation. 

CO' pious, plentiful; abundant. 
de fi' cient, lacking; imperfect. 

eom mo' di ous, large; spacious. 
incdnve' nient, unfit; ill-contrived. 



fS»b' u loiis, not real; incredible. 
8.U then' tie, genuine; true; credible 

fi'nal, last; decisive. 

in ^ip' i ent, initial; commencing. 

flSx' i ble, easily bent; pliable. 
to^h, firm ; inelastic ; hard. 

jti di' Qious, wise ; prudent. 
impr^' dent, indiscreet ; impolitic. 

out ra' geous (-jiis), atrocious. 

jus' ti fi a ble, excusable; defensible. 

St^r' lie, barren; unproductive. 
fer' tile, fruitful ; rich. 



LESSON 9 . 



ABCHITECTUBE AND ENGINEEBINa 



&q' ue dtiet, an artificial channel for 

conveying water. 
&rch, a curved or vaulted structure 

to support weight above an opening. 
grWn' Ing, a roof -like cover, usually 

of canvas. 



bfil' CO ny, a projecting gallery from 
the wall of a building. 

bd.1' us trade, a row of balusters, 
topped by a rail. 

b&p' tis trj^, part of a church contain- 
ing a font for baptismal services. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 



b&t' tie ment, a notched parapet or 

wall; a breastwork, 
bfir Ir^, a bell tower, 
br&ck' et, a decorative projection, or 

sapport attached to a wall or pier, 
but' tress, a projecting sapport to the 

oatside of a wall or arch. 
ClQqne'foil (sink'-), a five -leaved 

rosette used in windows, panels, etc. 
clear-sto' ry, upper story of the nave 

of a church. 
cl6at, a strip of wood or iron, 
edl on nade', a series of columns at 

certain distances from each other. 
edr nnin, a kind of pillar. 
edm p5s' ite, a style of architecture 

composed of Ionic and Corinthian. 



Go rin' thi an, a style of architecture 

invented by the Greeks, 
edr' ri dor, a gallery or passageway 

in a building. 
Ddr' ie, the oldest and simplest style 

of Grecian architecture, 
ddr' mer, an upright window in the 

roof of a house, 
dran^hts' man, (dr&fts'-) one who 
. draws or makes plans, 
es eiitch' eon, (-tin) a shield around a 

keyhole. 
f& ^^e', the front of a building. 
Gdth' ie, a style of architecture, with 

pointed arches, steep roofs, etc. 
I dn' ie, a style of architecture which 

has a capital with a spiral scroll. 



LESSON 10 
ABOHTTEOTinEtE AND ENGINEEBINa 



jftmb, side piece of a fire-place, doOr, 
or window. 

key' stone, the middle stone of an 
arch. 

l&t' ti^e, a kind of network of cross- 
bars. 

lln' tSl, upper liorizontal part of a 
door-frame, etc. 

m&n' tel, finish round a fireplace; a 
shelf above a fireplace. 

Mo r^sqne' (-rCsk'), a style of archi- 
tecture or decoration ; Moorish. 

mOr' tise, an opening or cut to receive 
a tenon.* 

n&ye, body of a church ; hub. 

new' el, an upright post at the bot- 
tom of a staircase. 



p& go' d&, an oriental idol, temple, or 
coin. 

p& Vil' ion, a covering; a canopy. 

pM' es tal, the base or foot of a 
column, statue, vase, etc. 

p^nd' ant, a hanging ornament on 
roof, ceiling, etc. 

pi &z' z&, an arcaded and roofed gal- 
lery; a veranda. 

piSr, a projecting wharf ; a support. 

pH' lar, a column ; a pier. 

p5rte eo Qhgre ' (pOrt ko shftr ' ) , a cov- 
ered carriage entrance attached to a 
house. 

stdiirs, a series of steps. 

trSi' C6r j^, ornamental work in archi- 
tecture. 
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trSr lis, a structure of light crossbars. 
trfis'tle, framework for a bridge, etc. 
Tus' €&n, a style of architecture. 
vg/Ult'ed, an arched roof; concave. 



vi'&dnet, a bridge, with arches, 

across a valley or river. 
wain' se5t, paneled boards on the 

walls of a room. 



LESSON 11 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The best way of all to have time is to have the habit of regralar work, oot to work by 
fits and starts, bat in definite hours of the ^ay* and to work six days in the week— not five, 
and not seven. 



^berra'tion, a wandering of the 
mind; partial insanity. 

breadth, width. 

e5m' et, a star with a nebulous train 
or tail. 

dfis' ue tilde (-we-), disuse; discon- 
tinuance of practice, etc. 

e m&n' qI pate, to set free. 

fleece, to defraud; the wool of one 
sheep. 

g&r lery, a kind of platform with 
seats on brackets or columns. 

h6r' ror, excessive fear; dread; ter- 
ror. 

hyp' no tigm, an artificial sleep. 

in' fi nite, unlimited; complete and 
absolute. 

mis' chief, harm; trouble. 

dp' po gite, contrary ; adverse ; facing. 



pa la' tial, like a palace ; magnificent. 

pl&teau' (-to'), a broad, ievel, ele- 
vated area of land. 

pr5d' i gy, a wonder; any surprising 
thing. 

pshg,w (shg^w), an exclamation of con- 
tempt. 

pijll' pit, a desk to preach or speak 
from. 

r&n' ddm, course without definite 
direction ; left to chance. 

sqneak, to creak. 

sua' gion, the act of persuading. 

siis pi' cion, distrust; to suspect. 

syn' the sis, composition; a putting 
together. 

trougfh (tr8,wf), a long hollow vessel. 

ttir' ret, a small tower. 

va' ry, to change. 



.. What is the difference between; 
university and college map and chart 

opera and theater noted and notorious 

romance and novel vacillate and oscillate 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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LESSON 12 
BANKS AND BANXXNG 



'* He who ii false to the present daty, breaks a thread in the loom, and will see the 
effect when the weaving of a life-time is unraveled/ 



>» 



ae^pt'y to receive; to promise to 
pay. 

ae ^pt' ftn^e, an accepted bill of ex- 
change ; a draft. 

b^^ lion, uncoined gold or silver in 
the mass. 

c&n' Q^lled, destroyed or effaced. 

e&shier', a bank official; one who 
has charge of money. 

ch^k, an order upon a bank to pay 
money as therein named. 

dear' ingf-honse, a place where banks 
make exchange of drafts and checks, 
and settle balances. 

e51 1^' tians, notes or bills to be col- 
lected. 

edm mer' cial, of or pertaining to 
commerce or trade. 

coun' ter felt (-fit), to imitate; to 
forge ; an impostor. 

ctip' ren Qj^, accepted medium of ex- 
change ; general circulation. 

de pre' ^i ftte (-shi ate), lower ; to fall 
in valoe. 



di r6€t' or, an officer of a company or 
corporation. 

ddr lar, a silver or gold coin; 100 
cents. 

ex chang^e', barter; settling accounts 
without the intervention of money. 

t6r' eigHj belonging to another state 
or country ; remote. 

In' ter est, sum paid for the use of 
money ; to engage. 

loan, money lent at interest ; a lend- 
ing. 

re deem' &ble, payable; capable of 

being redeemed. 
re mit' tftn^, sending money, bills, 

etc., to a distant place. 
renew' al, an extension; renovation. 
secu'rity, protecticyi; surety; 

pledge. ^^ 

sp6' ^ie (-shI),coin, or metnllicmoney. 
t6ir er, an officer who receives mon^Jr* 

and pays out same on checks, 
withdrawn', taken back or away, 

drawn out. 



LESSON 13 

DIOTATION EXEBGISE 

Consnlt your dictionary for meaning of words. 
How beautiful this night! the balmiest^ sigh, 
Which vernal* zephyrs • breathe • in evening's ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude* 
That wraps this moveless* scene. Heaven's ebon ^ vault, 
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Stadded with stars anatterably ^ bright, 

Throagh which the moon's unclouded* grandeur ^' rolls, 

Seems like a canopy " which love has spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. Yon " gentle hills, 

Robed in a garment of untrodden ^' snow ; 

Yon darksome ^^ rocks, whence icicles** depend. 

So stainless*^ that their white and glittering" spires 

Tinge" not the moon's pure beam ; yon castled steep, 

Whose banner hangeth o'er the time-worn *® tower 

« 

So idly that rapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor ^ of peace ; — all form a scene 

Where musing" solitude** might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere ** of earthliness ; '* 

Where silence, undisturbed,** might watch alone, 

So cold, so bright, so still. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 



LESSON 14 
BICYCLES 



b8,ir -bear illff, having bearings which 
run on steel balls. 

bi' Qy de, a two- wheeled vehicle pro- 
pelled by the feet. 

brake, attachment to retard motion. 

braze, to solder with hard solder. 

ease'-Mrd ened (-nd), having the out- 
side hardened. 

chain' ISss, having no chain. 

e^sh' ion, a variety of tire. 

Qyfldm' eter, an instrument for 
measuring distance traveled by a 
wheel. 

fOrk'-head, the shank of the front 
fork of a bicycle. 

gSar, the working parts o! a machine 
in distinction from its framework. 



Srr&ph' ite, plumbago or blacklead^ 
used as a lubricant. 

hkn' die-bar, that part of a bicycle 
that supports the hands and serves 
as a steering-gear. 

h&nd' ieap, a time or distance set- 
back. 

Ika' tSm, case for a light. 

Ill' bri eat ing, tending to make 
smooth running. 

pM' al, the part to which the foot im- 
parts motion. 

pnefl m&t' ie, an inflatable, hollow 
tire. 

s&d' die, a seat for a rider. 

safe' ty, a bicycle having wheels of 
nearly equal size. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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spoke, one of the small bars or rods 

connecting the hub and the rim of a 

wheel. 
sprdck' 6t, one of the projections on 

the sprocket-wheel on which the 

chain runs. 



tftn' ^nt^ referring to spokes crossing 

each other. 
tire, the outer rim of a wheel, 
tri' Q^ cle, a three-wheeled vehicle, 
ye 16^' 1 pede, a vehicle made in many 

forms propelled by the rider's feet. 







LESSON 15 








REVIEW 




creditojr 


fertilize 


machine 


aqueduct 


debtos*' 


indifferent 


approximate 


colonnade 


deficit ^ 


discretion 


boycott 


corridor 


liabilities 


discourteous 


guidance 


mantel 


receipt '<• 


undaunted 


irrigate 


gallery 


resource 


forbearance 


ceiling 


acceptance 


revenue 


illustrate 


seize 


cancelled 


summary 


excusable 


indulgence 


cashier 


parquet 


collision 


brevity 


redeemable 


.vicinity 


vicinity 


convenient 


specie 


agreeable 


tacit 


incipient 


remittance 


implement 


interrogate 


outrageous 


reservoir 




• veranda 


flexible 




• 


Illustrate the use of the following words in sentences: 




dying 


efficacy 


coterie 


approximate 


taunt 


delicacy 


incidentally 
LESSON 16 


malice 

• 



MISCELLANEOUS 



amS'nftble, responsible; liable to 
give account. 

ftp' er ture, an opening; a hole. 

bl&S phSme', to speak impiously. 

breathe, to respire. 

e6in' r&de, an associate; a compan- 
ion; a mate. 



cdp' f ist, one who copies. 

d^r i ed> Qy, daintiness; fineness. 

fftsh' ion, to shape; the prevailing 

style, especially of dress. 
^t' tfir al, belonging to, or formed 

in, the throat. 
hid' e ons, horrid ; dreadful to behold. 
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in st^tir, to establish ; to place in an 

office, rank, or order. 
in stir rfie' tion, rebellion. 
lot' ter, to linger; to lag. 
mar' tyr, one who suffers death for a 

principle or belief, 
me rid' i an," midday; an imaginary 

circle which the san crosses at noon, 
n&v' i grate, to sail over; to direct. 
nam' skull, a dolt; a dunce. 
p&r' a dise, a place of bliss. 



per' f[ dy, treachery ;violationof 
faith. 

r&r' i ty, thinness; scarcity. 

rgcogni' tion, the act of knowing 
again ; notice. 

ru' di m^nt, the first step; first prin- 
ciple. 

se&b' bard, a sheath; a case for a 
sword or dagger. 

siib' stance, matter ; estate. 

t&r ent, gift; ability. 



gate, gait 
earn, urn 
ate, eight 



Homophonous words, — what do they mean? 



strait, straight 
core, corps 
pray, prey 



vice, vise 
bass, base 
herd, heard 



poll, pole 
hew, hue 
rest, wrest 



LESSON 17 



BOOKS AND STATIONEBY 



fill' bum, a blank book in which to 
insert autographs, sketches, etc. 

d*p p^n' dix, a supplement at the end 
of a book. 

el&S' sie al, pertaining to ancient 
Greek and Roman literature and 
art. 

c6p' y ing-press, a machine for tak- 
ing by pressure an exact copy of 
letters, etc. 

c5p'y right, exclusive right to pub- 
lish a book, chart, etc. 

Cray' on, a stick of chalk or other 
substance for drawing or writing. 

di ' a ry, a book for daily record. 



die ' tion a ry, a book giving the words 
of a language and their definitions. 

di reef o ry, an address book ; a book 
of directions. 

en <jy clo pe' di &, a -comprehensive 
summary of knowledge. 

e ras' er, a sharp instrument or piece 
of rubber for erasing writings, draw- 
ings, etc. 

6n' vel ope, a wrapper; a paper case 
for mailing letters, etc. 

g&z fit teer', a descriptive list of any- 
thing ; a geographical dictionary. 

8:16s' s&ry, a dictionary of peculiar 
words. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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h^' togr&ph, a contrivance for multi- 
ple copying. 

hjhB' nal, a book of hymns. 

mem o rftn' dum, a record to help 
the memory. 

mu' ci la£fe, an adhesive substance. 

p^n' Qil, an instrument for writing 
and drawing; a brush. 

pr^f ' ace, a brief preliminary explan- 
ation; introductory writing. 



ps&lm (sdm), a sacred song, especially 
one of the hymns by David and 
others. 

quire, twenty-fourjsheets of paper. 

seale, a machine for weighing, gener- 
ally used in the plural (seales) . 

spin' die, a slender rod or pin for fil- 
ing business papers. 

vdl' nme, written or printed sheets 
bound together. 



sponge-cups 
notarial seals 
letter-files 
fountain-pens 



postal-scales 
carbon-paper 
mimeograph 
indelible ink 



Supplementary. 

check-cancelers 
wrapping-paper 
gummed-labels 
letter-openers 



envelope-moisteners 
drawing-pencils 
pencil-sharpeners 
mailing-envelopes 



LESSON 18 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

NoTB— The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



fix banst' ive, thorough ; complete, 
8U per fi' cial, shallow; cursory. 

a bu' Sive, rude; harsh. 

re spfiet' fnl, kind; attentive. 

a.nxil' iarj^, aiding; helping. 

su per' fin ons, useless; cumbersome. 

be hay' lor, demeanor; conduct, 
mis de mean' 6r, evil conduct. 

cotir' te &f ( cfir'-), civility. 

&r' rog'an^, disdain; haughtiness. 

diL' ti fnl, submissive; obedient. 
d!s be' di ent, refusing to obey. 



tkqe' tions, jocular; humorous. 
se' rious, solemn; matter-of-fact. 

f&8 tid' i ons, ovemice ; hard to please. 
nn edn ^^rned' , indifferent ; careless. 

&p' plie&ble, relevant; fitting. 

in &p pro' pri ate, unsuitable; unfit. 

pre pds' ter ons, absurd; ridiculous. 
rea' gon & ble, rational; judicious. 

SiO' giL lar, strange; unusual. 

ens ' t6m a ry, conventional ; regular. 

tlirgil' d6m, servitude; slavery. 
in de pfind' enQe, freedom; liberty. 







Give the opposite of : 




long 


slow 


much brave 


common 


noisy 


light 


many sharp 


famous 
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LESSON 19 
MISCELLANEOUS 



as ^r tSin' , to find out with cer- 
tainty. 

aye (i), an affirmative vote; yes; as- 
sent. 

b&de, ordered; directed. 

be graile,' , to mislead ; delude. 

bQu' doir (b65' dwor), a lady's pri- 
vate room. 

Cftu' tions, prudent; careful. 

Q^n' sns, an official enumeration of 
inhabitants. 

edm pre hSn' si ble, that may be eas- 
ily comprehended. 

ere' den^e, belief based on other evi- 
dence than personal knowledge. 

fla' gn^ant, notorious; enormous. 

ffir ' ni tare, movable goods, as chairs, 
tables, etc. ; equipment. 

thr' row, a groove made in the earth 
with a plow. 



ga' ble, the vertical, triangul-ar end 

of a building. 
grftn' k ry, a store-house for grain. 
incrM' ible, beyond or difficult of 

belief. 
in ter rupt' , to break in upon ; to stop, 
leagne, to unite; an alliance; three 

miles. 
mis in ter' prfit, to interpret wrongly. 
re sp5nse', an answer or reply, 
si mul ta' ne ous, at the same time. 
SQUvenir' (sOovener'), a keepsake. 
suffice' (-fiz'), to be sufficient; to 

satisfy. 
td,b' er n& ele, a tent; a temporary 

habitation ; a place for worship. 
tSm' po ral, not spiritual nor lasting; 

secular; transitory. 
trd<n' sient, brief; passing; not regu- 
lar or permanent. 







Words having 


"ie.'» 






grieve 


believe 


achieve 


tierce 


pier 


priest 


cliief 


fief 


brief 


retrieve 


shriek 


shield 


fierce 


fiend 


besiege 


siege 


wield 


tier 


mien 


pierce 


liege 


yield 


relief 


review 



LESSON 20 
BOOTS AND SHOES 



b&l m6r' al, a kind of stout walking 

shoe, laced in front. 
bin' eher (-k6r), a kind of half boot, 

BO named from Gen. Blucher. 



edn' gress, shoes having elastic 

sides. 
eonn' ter, the back leather or heel 

part of a boot. 



WORDS AND DEFIKITIONS 
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eye' let, a small hole for passage of a 
lace. 

gM' ter, a kind of shoe, chiefly of 
cloth, covering the ankle. 

groat' skin, leather made from the 
skin of a goat. 

grrain' ingr, a process in dressing 
leather, imitating morocco, etc. 

heel, lower back part of a shoe. 

in' stSp, the arched middle portion 
of the foot. 

kid, a leather made from the skin of 
a young goat, etc. 

laQe, a string or cord for drawing and 
holding together parts of a shoe. 

mo r5e' eo, a fine kind of leather gen- 
erally made from goatskin. 

6x' ford, a kind of low shoe, laced on 
the instep. 

p&t' ent, leather having a finely var- 
nished or lacquered surface. 



r&b' berg, overshoes made of India 

rubber. 
riis' S^t, a shoe of a reddish brown 

or tan color. 
s&n' dal, a kind of shoe with the sole 

strapped to the foot. 
sh&Qk the part of the sole of a shoe 

beneath the instep. 
Size, a relfitive measure of dimension, 

as for boots and shoes. 
slip' per, a kind of light shoe; a slip- 
shoe. 
sole, that part of the shoe upon which 

the wearer treads, 
tip' per, the upper leather for a shoe. 
V&mp, that part of the shoe that is 

over the foot in front of the ankle 

seam. 
w€lt, a narrow strip of leather around 

a shoe between the upper leather 

and sole. 



LESSON 21 

DIGTATION EXEBCISE 

Consult your dictionary for meaning of words. 

Before honor ^ is humility,' and pride goes before a downfall.' 

Industry* and economy,* patience* and perseverance,^ are the qualities' 
which insure* success. 

Honest or courageous ^° people have very little to say about either their 
courage or honesty. The sun has no need to boast of his brightness, nor the 
moon of her effulgence." 

Great talents" for conversation" should be attended with great polite- 
ness.^* He who eclipses" others owes them great civilities ; " and whatever 
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a mistaken ^^ vanity^' may tell us, it is better to please in conversation than 

to shine in it. 
"If you ask me," says Zimmerman, " which is the raal hereditary^® sin of 

human nature, do you imagine*" I shall answer — pride, or luxury,*^ or ambi- 
tion," or egotism? *• No, I shall say indolence. Who conquers** indolence ^^ 
will conquer all the rest." 



LESSON 22 



MISCELLANEOUS 



&p pli' anQe, apparatus ; act of apply- 
ing. 
bi 6g' rft phy, a written account of a 

person's life. 
blind' fold, to cover the eyes of; to 

hinder from seeing. 
G&th' lie, an adherent of the Roman 

Catholic church. 
qMp'* l&in, a clergyman of the army, 

navy, etc. 
Chris ti &n' i ty, the religion of Jesus 

Christ. 
eo in Qide', to agree; to concur. 
dai' ry, a place where milk is kept. 
de m5r Ish, to destroy; to ruin. 
di &m' e ter, a straight line through 

the center of a circle or sphere. 
en gross', to absorb; to transcribe. 
ex ploit' , a heroic deed ; to put to use. 
grew' graw (g:a-), a showy trifle. 



in i' ti a to ry (-ish-e-a-), introduc- 
tory. 

jtii' Qy, abounding in juice. 

kfln' dry (kil'-), to dry in a kiln. 

l&t' 1 tude, distance north or south of 
the equator ; extent. 

leg"' ^nd {or le'-), fable; a motto; a 
narrative based on tradition. 

no'tiQeable, conspicuous; worthy 
of notice. 

Pr6t' 68 tant, ono who does not be- 
long to the Roman Catholic or 
Greek Church. 

re l&pse ' , to return to a former state. 

re mon' strate, to urge reasons 
against. 

rou tine' , a round of duty. 

sp6(j i fy' ing, naming; mentioning. 

tSr' ri to ry, a country ; a region. 

till' d) We, capable of being tilled. 



bow, bough 
peel, peal 
rice, rise 



Homophonous words, what do they mean? 

tear, tier loan, lone 

pour, pore ark, arc 

pier, peer seed, cede 



medal, meddle 
stile, style 
peace, piece 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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•LESSON 23 



WOSDS APPLICABLE TO ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS 



& m&SS', to collect; to accumulate. 

bUr' gain, agreement; to barter. 

ba' sis, foundation; the first princi- 
ple. 

e&r eu late, to reckon; to compute. 

51' pher, a character (0) which alone 
expresses nothing. 

€6m m5d' i ty, goods, wares, etc. 

d6m' on strate, to make evident or 
plain. 

6m ploy' ee, one in the service of 
another. 

6m po' ri ilm, a place of trade ; a mar- 
ket-place ; commercial center. 

fin&n^', income; revenue; science 
of managing money affairs. , 

fin &n QleP,' one who is skilled in fi- 
nancial operations ; a treasurer. 

in d^m'nify, to secure against loss 
or damage. 



in t6g' rity, honesty; moral sound- 
ness. 
meth' od, a system; a regular order. 
ng^aghty nothing; the character (0). 
nine' ti6th, next after eighty -ninth. 

« 

6p ' er a t6r, a speculator ; one who 
operates; one in control of, as, a 
mine operator. 

par' Qel, a part; a package. 

proper' tion, equal share; symmet- 
rical arrangement. 

pro pri' e t6r, an owner. 

pr5s' per ons, thriving; making gain 
or increase. 

pHr' chasd<ble, capable of being 
bought. 

quad' ru pie, fourfold. 

reck' on, to number; to compute; to 
suppose. 

scheme, a system ; a project. 



LESSON 24 



MISCELLANEOUS 



The most difficnlt thing in the world to contend against is ignorance, and onr own is the 
most troabieeome of all. 



8*11' di en^e, a hearing; assembly of 

hearers. < 
e&r' eass, the dead body of an animal. 
er^y' i^, a fissure ; a crack. 
dflillb, to besmear. 
de UgW fal, pleasing. 
do spftir' 9 loss of hope. 



dis e5m mode', to disturb; to put to 

trouble, 
fa' cial(-shal), of or pertaining to the 

face, 
fdre' hSad, the brow, or upper part 

of the face. 
fra' eas, a brawl; a noisy quarrel. 
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gngy' hoand, a tall, slender bunting- 
dog. 

in te' ti iii4 ble, priceless; that can- 
not be estimated. 

in t5x' i eate, to inebriate ; to elate 
excessively. 

Ja' ni pSr, an evergreen tree or shrab. 

kiteh' £n, a cook-room. 

kniiek (nJLek), skill; dexterity. 

m^n fi|^' e rite, a place where animals 
are kept and trained; a collection 
of animals kept for exhibition. 



Phil' ip pines (-pens), insular posses- 
sions of the U. S., southeast of Asia. 

prai' rie, a laige tract of natural 
meadow without trees. 

profi' eiency (-fiusli' en-), adeptness. 

re yerse', to invert; to torn back. 

sen' ti nel, a soldier on gaard. 

un' du late, to vibrate; to move ap 
and down as waves. 

un w^r' rant k ble, unjustifiable; im- 
proper. 

va' per, fumes; steam; mist. 



LESSON 25 
WOBDS APPLICABLE TO ALL KOTOS OF BUSOHESS 



k bS^te' ment, a deduction from a list- 
price or value. 

&e' e& ra ^, exactness ; correctness. 

k mount' , sum totaL 

&9 S^', to fix the taxable value. 

as S^' ment, an allotment of pay- 
ment; a tax; a sum levied. 

as sdss' k ble, liable to be taxed or as- 
sessed. 

b§,nk' rupt ^y, financial ruin ; insolv- 
ency. 

bnii' ness (biz' n^), financial deal- 
ings ; constant employment. 

eon' irk band, unlawful ; articles pro- 
hibited from being bought or sold. 

eo-p&rt' ner, a partner ; an associate. 

de fiinet', dead ; deceased. 

de fi' cifin ^y, imperfection; in- 
adequacy ; lack. 

dde' n ment, a manuscript conveying 
information ; an official paper. 



^x d.m' pie, a sample, pattern or copy. 

flue' tu ate, to waver; to cause to 
move as a wave ; to be unsteady. 

fr&e' tion, a portion. 

ma tu' ri ty, a becoming due ; arrival 
of time fixed for payment. • 

ow' ing, to be indebted; due. 

pay' able, suitable to be paid; now 
due. 

pro-rate', to divide or distribute pro- 
portionately. 

seiz' &ble (sez' &b'l), that may be 
taken possession of. 

sol' vent, able or suflScient to pay all 
just debts. 

va' ean cy, emptiness; a place or post 
unfilled. 

ven' ture, an undertaking; a risk; a 
speculation. 

v6r' i fy, to prove to be true ; to con- 
firm; to substantiate. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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LESSON 26 
MISCELLANEOUS 



Talent is something, bnt tact is everything, 
taste, the keen smell, and the living tonch. 

ftf fSet', to act upon ; to feign. 

e&n' py, a roof -like covering; an 

ornamental projection. 
de lib' er ate, to consider; to weigh 

in the mind ; grave. 
£f' fi e& ^y, potency ; power to pro- 
dace. 
€p' i th6t, an expression describing 

some quality or attribute, 
fire (air), before; sooner than. 
excl&ma' tion, a loud outcry; the 

mark (!). 
fa tig^ne', weariness ; to tire. 
fi' er y, ardent; pertaining to fire, 
fore bode', to foretell ; to prophesy 

evil. 
im pu' ni ty, freedom from harm. 
ill 6x lig>nst' i ble, unfailing; not to 

be exhausted. 
in' n& tie, one mentally deranged. 



It is the open eye. the quick ear, the judging 

mis' chiev otis, hurtful ; inclined to 

mischief. 
mi If tia (-lish' a), soldiery; citizens 
. enrolled in an authorized military 

company. 
mtr' mftr, to mutter; to grumble. 
Ni &g' k rft, a river between New 

York and Ontario. 
pin' ion (-yun), view; idea. 
qudi drille ' , a square dance, or the 

music therefor. 
qn^id' i^ ped, an animal having four 

feet. 
re buff ' , fi sudden check. 
rSg' 1 ment, a body of troops, com- 
manded by A colonel, 
rinse^ to wash lightly ; to cleanse with 

water after Washing. 
rongfh (ruf), not smooth; coarse. 
trdp' ie al, pertaining to the tropics. 



LESSON 27 
WOSDS APPLICABLE TO ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS 



Achieve' ment, successful perform- 
ance; accomplishment. 

ap prais' al, the act of placing a value 
on goods, etc. 

as slime', to take upon one's self; to 
arrogate; to suppose. 

a»ne' tion, a sale to the highest bidder. 



cS^p' i tal ist, one who has money for 
investment, or money invested. 

cheat, to defraud ; to swindle. 

com bi na' tion, an alliance; a 
union. 

C0-6p' er a tive, working together for 
'joint benefit. 
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eight' i eth, next alter the seventy- 
ninth. 

frg^nd' u lent, characterized by, 
foanded on, or proceeding from, 
fraad. 

halve, to divide into two equal parts. 

in sti tu' Hon, an establishment or 
corporation. 

import', to bring into one country 
from another. 

mSas' tire, estimated extent or limit. 

mo ndp' O ly^, the exclusive power, 
right or privilege of dealing in some 
article, or trading in some market. 



mu' tn al, shared alike; reciprocal. 

pay' er, one who pays. 

pl& ed«rd ' , to make known by means 
of placards. 

pl&e' ard, a poster. 

pr6mpt' ly, in a prompt manner. 

re bate', to make a discount from; a 
deduction. 

sal' a ble, capable of being sold. 

sales' man, one who sells anything. 

traf fie, to buy or sell goods; to bar- 
gain ; the amount of business done 
by common carriers. 

traf fiek ing*, trading; bargaining. 



LESSON 28 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

Note : The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



fftQ' ile (Iftss'-), easy to do; plia^nt. 
dif ' fi cult, hard to do ; not easy. 

in ju' ri ous, hurtful ; harmful. 
ad v&n ta' ^eous, profitable. 

im pdr' tant, valuable ; significant. 
im m& t6' ri al, unimportant; trifling. 

pft thfit' ic, full of pathos, or sadness. 
lu' di crons, comic ; droll. 

s6m' blan^e, likeness; similitude. 
dis p&r' i ty, inequality; difference. 

e n6r' mons, vast; immense. 
di min' u tive, very small. 



in fer' nal, fiendish ; diabolical. 
an gf6r ic, divine; pure. 

rar' e fy, to make thin, or less dense. 
c6n dense', to make more compact. 

M mit' tan^e, entrance ; admission. 
Sxclu' sion, debarment ; ejection. 

beau' ti fy, to embellish; adorn, 
de la^e', to disfigure; spoil. ' 

de li' cious (-lish' us), savory. 
na;U' seous (-shus), unpalatable. 

h&r' ass, to vex; to tire; to worry, 
soothe, to solace ; to comfort. 



vacancy 
vagrant 





Give synonyms of: 




vanquish 


vulnerable 


wedding 


vivacious 


wages 


wizard 



workman 
wreckage 



'^ — 
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LESSON 29 
DICTATION EXERCISE 

The teacher may illastrate the farther use of these rules by gMng the pupils addi- 
tional words. 

Put y for ie before ingj and e for y before ous; as, die, dying; pity, piteous; 
dutyy duteous; beauty , beauteous; plenty y plenteous \ bounty ^ bounteous. 

The final consonant, if single, of words accented on the last syllable, in 
usually doubled when a suffix is added; as acquit, acquitted, acquitting; annul, 
annulled, annulling; metal, bimetallism, bimetallic; control, controlled, control- 
ling; commit, committed, committing; begin, beginning; enrol y enrolled, enrolling; 
medal, medallion. 

When the accent is thrown backward or forward, the final conscnant is 
not doubled; as, confer, conference; refer, reference; equal, equality; prefer, 
preferable. 

Illustrate the use of the followiner words in sentences : 

annul bimetallism duteous conference 



acquitting 


bounteous 


plenteous 


preferable 




LESSON 
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« 

•REVIEW 




delicacy 


independence 




initiatory 


accuracy 


fashion 


famous 




specifying 


assessable 


martyr 


census 




mentioning 


business 


rudiment 


credence 




routine 


solvent 


directory 


incredible 




bargain 


exhaustible 


memorandum 


simultaneous 




commodity 


fraudulent 


indelible 


believe 




financier 


salable 


superficial 


morocco 




parcel 


immaterial 


auxiliary 


perseverance 




scheme 


ludicrous 


courtesy 


courageous 




despair 


condense 


impertinent 


civilities 




inestimable 


inference 


applicable 


egotism 
indolence 




Philippines 
proficiency 


controlled 




Illustrate the use of the followingr words in sentences 


i: 


verify 


maximum 




disseminate 


deficit 


palpable 


djreing 




rit^ 


h^kueyed 
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LESSON 31 
mSGELLANSOUS 



af fee ta' tion, a false display. 

cftp size', to overturn. 

eli&r l^ngfe, to defy ; to object to. 

c6ii (jeal' , to secrete ; to hide. 

d^s per a' do, a man of desperate 
character. 

dissyl' Idible, a word of two sylla- 
bles. 

en h&n^', to make higter or greater 
in degree. 

en dur' an^e, ability to bear ; to with- 
stand. 

er ro' ne ous, incorrect ; false. 

e va' gion, the act of avoiding or elud- 
ing. 

ex (j6pt', to exclude. 

ex 6n' er ate, to relieve from blame. 

h' nite, bounded ; limited. 



i ddr & try, worship of idols. 

ma' ni &e, one violently insane. 

min' str^l, a traveling musician or 
gleeman. 

pSrtain', to have relation or refer- 
ence to. 

pi' e ty, reverence for God. 

p^rsu' an^, the act of pursuing or 
prosecuting; a following out or 
after. 

r6s' €ue, to deliver; to set free. 

sar''e&sm, a taunt; a cutting jest. 

t^eh' nie al, relating to any art, sci- 
ence, or business. 

trea' tise, an essay ; a discourse. 

VS Sti' vi tis, a volcano in south Italy. 

v61 un teer', one who gives service of 
his own free will ; to offer. 



grown, groan 
bridle, bridal 
steak, stake 



Homophonous words, — what do tbey meanl 

forth, fourth quire, choir 

auger, augur beach, beech 

moan, mown bread, bred 



mean, mien 
shear, sheer 
brake, break 



LESSON 32 
WOBDS APPLICABLE TO ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS 



fte crue' , to increase naturally, as 

money at interest. 
aeeu' mn late, to increase greatly; 

to heap together. 
S,n ' nu al, yearly, 
^p' plieant, a petitioner; one who 

applies. 



&r rears', behind in payments. 

d/S sSss' ment, a sum levied. 

iks so ci a' tion, a union of persons ; a 

society; union. 
co-dp' er a tive, working together for 

joint benefit, 
dis bfirse'ment, paying out. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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dis trib' nte, to allot ; to divide among* 

several, 
dly' 1 dend, a distribative sum, share, 

or percentage, 
earn 'ing'S, gains; money earned. 
ex &et' ness, accuracy; nicety. 
fOr' feit (-fit), to lose the right to. 
in crease', to grow; to multiply. 
in st8>ll' ment, part of a debt paid. 
man'agement, control > the act of 

managing. 
mil' li nSrVf articles made or sold by 

a milliner. 



or g'&n i z&' tion, a systematic ar- 
rangement for use or action. 

p6n' al tieSt fines ; forfeitures. 

rfip re g^nt' k tive, agent, deputy, or 
substitute; one who represents; 
showing a similarity ; typical. 

s^' re ta ry, one employed to write 
letters, orders, etc. 

sS' riSg, order; a succession of things. 

S^e e^S' sive, consecutive ; one after 
another in regular order. 

un fdr' tn nate, not successful; un- 
lucky. 



LESSON 33 
MISCEIiLANEOUS 



&d' & m&nt, a very hard substance. 

g>l rfiad' y, previously. 

dis si pa' tion, a dissolute course of 

life ; the act of scattering. 
du' plieate, a counterpart; a repro- 

•duction. 
dy' ing, expiring. 
dye' ing J staining; art of coloring 

clothes. 
^ el6 gi &S' tie al, of or pertaining to 

the church, 
flip' pant, trifling ; talkative; shallow 

and impertinent. 
Gi brgil' tar, a strongly fortified rock 

belonging to Great Britain. 
igr no ra' mns, an ignorant person. 



in' fidel, an atheist; an unbeliever, 
li' ar, one who f^ilsifies. 
mj^S te' ri ons, obscure ; unexplained. 
p&n r&' mft (or-j-a' mft), a complete 

view ; a continuous picture; 
p&n' to mime, a dumb show; repre- 

senting in mute actions, 
p&r' lan^e, talk; speech. 
pM' 1 grree', lineage, 
per eiis' sion, act or effect of striking. 
pl&n' et, a celestial body. 
pro pi' tious (-shfis), favorable. 
re mSm' bran^e, a token; the act of 

calling to mind, 
stib' flrbs, the cfater parts of a city. 
nn wield' y, bulky; unmanageable. 
I wrfitch, a vile knave. 



in CO her' ent, loose; disconnected. 

Write contractions for: 

We will He is You have We would 

You will You are We have He would 

It will She has I am She will 



I would 
I had 
Thou art 
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LESSON 34 

WORDS APPLICABLE TO ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS 

" Good attention is the secret of good memory. It is like focusing a camera. When yon 
have a good focus you have a good picture. A poor focus means a dim and indistinct 
picture." 



ftg' gre gate, whole amount. 

&voir dupoig' (-er-), a system of 
weights for coarse commodities. 

bon&n' zdi, a mine of wealth; any- 
thing yielding a large income. 

clSr' ic al, of or relating to a clerk or 
copyist, or to writing. 

€om' mer^je, extended trade or trafSc. 

con stit' u en Qy, a following; a clien- 
tele. 

ere dSn' tials, that which gives 
credit; testimonials. 

def ' al €a tor, a defaulter or embez- 
zler. 

dr9,w' er, one who draws a bill of 
exchange. 

e e6n' o mize, to use frugally. 

e 16v' en, the sum of ten and one. 

tob&r' rassment, financial diffi- 
culty ; perplexity. 



^n' ter prige, an undertaking. 

6q' ui tk bly, justly; impartially. 

for' ger y, act of counterfeiting ; thing 

counterfeited ; fraudulently making 
or altering a writing. 

ini'ti&tory (-ish'-e-a-), introduc- 
tory. 

jiis' ti^e, just treatment ; impartiality. 

Ill' ere (-ker), profit; riches; gain in 
money or goods. 

nli mer a' tion, act or art of number- 
ing. 

p6n' ni less, destitute of money ; poor. 

pr6p d> ra' tion, readiness; act of pre- 
paring. 
« 

ptoet' nal, precise; prompt. 
qn9>n' tlty, bulk; amount. 
r6c' ti fy, to make right; to correct. 
w^r' rant, to make secure; to indem- 
nify in case of loss. 



LESSON 36 



MISCEIiliANEOUS 

Words frequently misspeUed. 



be lieve ' , to credit ; to accept by faith. 
can' dor, frankness; sincerity. 
Qel' lar, a room under a house. 
com per, to drive by force, 
dis miss', to send away. 
M' I ble, fit to be eaten. 



en core' (ftn kore ' ), once more ; again ; 

a call for a repetition, 
ex ^el', to surpass in good deeds; to 

outdo. 
excres' c^n^e, a protuberance; an 

unnatural growth. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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ex p6r, to eject; to drive out. 
flei'Qe, furious ; violent, 
in c6n sist' ent, contradictory ; fickle. 
in di vis' 1 ble, that cannot be divided, 
mis spSir, to spell incorrectly. 
mQV ' & ble, that which may be moved ; 

not fixed or stationary, 
pierije, to penetrate ; to perforate, 
prae' ti ed> ble, that which can be 

done ; feasible. 



re lieve', to aid; to lessen ; to display 

by contrast, 
serv' i^ k ble, beneficial, 
shge' ing*, act of putting on shoes, 
shriek, to scream ; to cry shrilly. 
Sim pllQ' i ty, plainness; artlessness. 
nn pS.r' al l^led (161d), unequaled; 

matchless. 
weird, unearthly; unnatural. 
wWth' er, if; which of two; in case. 



LESSON 36 
WOSDS AFPIilCABLE TO ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS. 



& dM ter a' tion, the act of mixing 
spurious articles with a genuine 
commodity. \ 

ftp' po site, very applicable; fit. 

bus' tie, agitation; to be very active. 

c6m' pe tent, answering all require- 
ments. 

c5m pe ti' tion, rivalry ; strife for 
superiority; common endeavor for 
the same object. 

e6n trol', to govern; authority. 

c6n vert ' i ble, capable of being 
changed. 

eonn' ter Sigrn, to sign as a subordi- 
nate officer ; a watchword. 

dai' ly, happening every day. 

disergp' an^y, disagreement; vari- 
ance. 

dl yi' sion, a partition ; separation. 

6 ISc' tive, exerting the power of 
choice ; dependent on choice* 



ex pe' rf encje, knowledge obtained by 

trial; test. 
fif' teenth, next after fourteenth. 
fiin d& m^nt' al, elementary ; im- 
portant. 
in dOrs' er, the person who indorses. 
in dts' tri ous, busy; not slothful or 

idle. 
in val' id, void; null. 
md.m' men, wealth; riches; also, the 

god of riches. 
niek' el, a coin; a bright silver-like 

metal. 
pe €un' ia ry. (-ya-), relating to mqney 

matters. 
re main' der, balance; part left over. 
Sta' pie, a commodity for which there 

is a steady demand. 
sys' tern a tize, to regulate ; to reduce 

to a system. 
on der rate' , to undervalue. 
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LESSON 37 
DICTATION EXEKCISE 

Gonsnlt your dictionary for meaning of wordt* 

Cover them over with beautiful flowers ; 
Deck them with garlands,^ these brothers of ours ; 
Lying ' so silent by night and by day, 
Sleeping' the years of their manhood* away,— 
Years they had marked * for the joys of the brave ; 
Years they mast waste • in the sloth' of the grave.' 
All the bright laurels' they fought*® to make bloom " 
Fell to the earth when thev went to the tomb." 
Give them the meed *' they have won" in the past ; 
Give them the honors their merits " forecast : " 
Give them the chaplets " they won in the strife ; " 
Give them the laurels *' they lost with their life. 
Cover them over,— yes, cover them over, — 
Parent*® and husband" and brother** and lover;" 
Crown in your heart these dead heroes ^* of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful ** flowers. 

— Carleton. 
What is the difference between: 
immigrant and emigrant export and import 

reputation and character druggist and apothecary 

talent and genius art and science 

« 

LESSON 38 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

NoTB : The second word in each pair is opposite in meaningr to that of the first. 



r^' on Qile, to reunite; to appease. 
al' ien ate, to estrange; to separate. 

r&' tion al, sensible; reasonable, 
un rea' gon &ble, exorbitant; absurd. 

cpM' nloiis, ready to believe. 
Sk6p' tieal, doubting of everything. 



dis s&t' is f&e' tion, displeasure. 
eon t^nt' ment, content; satisfaction. 

dis sSm' i ng.te, to diffuse : to scatter. 
^ sfim' ble, to bring together. 

hfis' i tate, to falter; to waver. 
&d vftn^', to proceed ; to progress. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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in fiL' ri ftte, to enrage. 
P&q' 1 fy« to calm, ; to quiet. 

stM' ied, designed; planned. 
extern po ra' ne ons, unpremeditated. 

pro Idngr' , to lengthen ; to draw out. 
ctlP tail', to lessen; to contract. 



n5v' i^, a beginner; a tyro. 
& d^pt', one skilled; expert. 

in dlf ' fSrence, apathy; unconcern. 
p&r ti &r i tj^ (Hsh&l-), special liking. 

c6r rode', to eat away, as with rust. 
re new', to restore; to make new. 



lag 
sorry 



Oive the opposite of: 

careful tough ripe 

narrow sweet late 



smooth 
crooked 



LESSON 39 
WOSDS APPLIOABIiE TO ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS 

A person might know the size of the largest city, the length of the longest rirer, etc., and 
yet not be educated. Education is a developing of the mind, and not a stn£Sng of the memory. 



b^l' le tin, a public announcement of 
news. 

e&n' yass, to solicit; to discuss. 

eon ^ern'^ to interest; a firm and its 
business. 

d&m' ag^e, injury; loss. . 

do' n6r, one who gives or bestows. 

eighth, next after seventh. 

fa^lse' ly, erroneously. 

lif' ti eth, next after forty-ninth. 

fr&n' chige, a certain right or privi- 
lege granted by a government to in- 
dividuals or corporations. 

m&n u f&e' tnre, to make from raw 
material; to work into suitable 
forms for use. 

m& ture ' , ripe ; full-grown ; perfected, 
as a mature plan. 

m6n' e ta ry» pertaining to money. 

own' Sr ship, exclusive right of pos- 
session ; proprietorship. 



pe ti' tion, a formal written request, 
addressed to those who have power 
to grant it ; an entreaty. 

pdssSss', to have as one's own; to 
hold ; to control. 

pri' or, preceding in order of time; 
before. 

pftr' chase, to buy for a price. 

sSm i-&n' nu al, half-yearly. 

sig' ndi tore, one's name written by 
himself. 

spfie' U late, to buy expecting gain ; 
to consider. 

super seribe', to inscribe with a 
name or address. 

s^n' dieate, an association of capi- 
talists formed for business purposes. 

tr&n seribe', to copy. 

ur time, the last month preceding 
the present ; as, on the 2d rUt. 

V&r id, good; having legal force. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



A* eons' tte (or -k65s'-), relating to 
hearing or sound. 

&p pr5' pri ate, to take as one's own; 
to set apart ; suitable. 

browse (brouz), to feed upon tv\igs, 
grass, etc. ; to nibble. 

CMn t^n' qaa (shd. taw'-), a lake and 
resort in western New York. 

Qir cu' i tons, roundabout. 

edn erete', to form into a mass. 

cdn' Crete, a compound of gravel, 
cement, etc. ; specific. 

dif ' li dent, timid. 

dis erim' i nate, to distinguish. 

e mer' j^en ^y, a sudden occurrence or 
condition, calling for immediate ac- 
tion. 

gf&l' Idws, a frame for hanging crimi- 
nals. 

gr&n' denp (-ynr), imposing dignity 
or greatness. 



hd«k' ne^ed (-nld), worn out ; thread- 
bare. 

htlr r&h' , a shout of joy or encourage- 
ment. 

in ha la' tion, an inhaling; what is 
inhaled. 

im mQv' k ble, that cannot be moved. 

in el' e g'ant, not elegant. 

mill ti pllQ' i ty, many; a large num- 
ber. 

n6n' S^nse, that which is without 
sense ; senseless behavior. 

pr6(5' i piije, a high, steep cliff. 

pre d6m' 1 nate, to rule; to have su- 
perior power. 

ra vine' (-ven' ), a deep gorge. 

re li' ^ion, a system of faith and wor- 
ship. 

sqneal, to cry shrilly. 

un de' vi a ting*, unvarying; straight- 
forward. 





For 


"ear" 


traiaioflr: 


since 


chance 




dunce 


quince 


temperance 




ounce 


dance 


inference 




scarce 






LESSON 41 



ponderous- 
nervous 
ferocious 



WORDS APPLICABLE TO ALL KLNDS OF BUSINESS 



dis btirse', to pay out; spend. 
fOr' ti eth, next after thirty-ninth. 
hdn' est j^, justice ; trustiness. 
bo' ping", expectantly desirous. 



in &€' cu ra <jy» mistake; want of ac- 
curacy ; fault ; defect. 

in eor r^et ' , inaccurate ; containing 
fault^t 
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in dSbt' ed, being in debt ; under obli- 
gation. 

in y^st' ment, amount invested; that 
in which money is invested. 

lieu (lu), in place of. 

mer' can tile, having to do with trade. 

mil lion aire', a person worth a mil- 
lion or more. 

mo n5p' list, one who monopolizes. 

dp er a' tion, action; agency. 

6p' u lentje, wealth ; riches ; affluence. 

pa' tron, one who countenances or 
protects; benefactor. 

ra' ti (ra' sM O), proportion; rate. 



r^eommSnd', to commend to an- 
other's confidence; to place in. a 
favorable light. 

r6c' cm p^nse, repayment; compen- 
sation. 

shrewd (shrad), artful; keen. 

sp^Q' 1 men, a sample. 

Sta' tion 6p y, articles usually sold by 
a stationer, such as pens, paper, etc. 

snbserip' tion, sum subscribed; at- 
testation. 

sticcSss' ful, prosperous ; fortunate. 

sys' tern, regular order or method. 

var U k ble, having value; precious. 



LESSON 42 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

Norm f The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



€&r um n^, slander ; defamation. 
eiL' logfj^, praise; commendation. 

n6x' iOUS, harmful ; hurtful. 

bSn e fi' cial, helpful ; advantageous. 

pu' Srfle, childish; silly; weak. 
rSg' lute, manly; determined. 

al 16' g^anoe, loyalty ; devotion. 
disloy' alty, faithlessness; perfidy. 

&m big"' U ous, obscure; doubtful. 
6b' Vi ons, evident; plain. 

fig"' tism, vanity ; self-conceit. 
mod' 6s if, humility ; reserve. 



fie n6m' ie al, frugal; saving. 
extrdv' d;gant, wasteful; prodigal. 

t3<unt, to jeer ; to reproach. 

e5m' pli ment, to praise; to flatter. 

&n' nals, history ; a record by years. 
tr& di' tion, legend ; knowledge orally. 

gfin' u ine, real; true; authentic. 
spa' ri ous, false; counterfeit. 

fn' ri ous, raging; fierce; mad. 
ealm, quiet ; still ; subdued. 

d6c' trine, precept; belief. 
pr^' ti^e, usage ; performance. 



Give the opposite of : 



quiet 


sad 


sincere 


hard 


honest 


handsome 


guilty 


distant 


white 


weak 



so 
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WORDS APPLIOABLE TO ALL KINDS OF BUSINBSS 



&b' str&et, used without reference to 
anything; synopsis. 

&(1 yer tige' ment, a public notice, 
especially a paid notice in some 
public print. 

&y' er a^^ medial sum or quantity; 
ordinary. 

€6m' p^n sat6, to indemnify ; reward. 

de ndm i na' tion, title ; a name. 

dis hdn' est, void of honesty. 

6 nu' mer ate, to count; to number. 

e qaiv' & lent, equal in worth or value. 

Sfross, twelve dozen ; whole bulk. 

in' te gral, an entire thing; whole. 

m&x' i mtiin, highest degree. 

mSr' (je na ry, governed by greedi- 
ness of gain ; serving for pay. 

min' i mtim, smallest quantity. 

nill' li fy, to make void. 



nu' mer al, pertaining to number. 

pr5f' it Able, useful; yielding profit 
or gain. 

re ceive', to obtain by delivery. 

re II' &ble, trustworthy; worthy of 
dependence. 

r6 mu ner a' tion, reward; compen- 
sation. 

re veal', to disclose. 

seize, to take hold of suddenly; to 
capture. 

shrink' ag^e, reduction in bulk or 
dimensions. 

Str pend, settled pay or compensa- 
tion for services. 

t^ ti mo' ni al, a certificate of good 
character or conduct. 

tr&ns &e' tion, the doing of any busi- 
ness. 



LESSON 44 

DICTATION EXERCISE 

Our delegate^ was placed in a very delicate" position. 

These dents ' in the floor were made by a dense * mass of metal. 

His decease ^ was occasioned by a severe disease.* 

If we defer ^ the matter we may not again differ • so widely. 

I can put no dependence' in him nor any of his dependants.^^ 

The depositary " says there is no such book in the depository." 

There were diverse " opinions concerning the success of the pearl divers.^* 

I dissent ** from you as to the descent " necessary. 

Devise " some device '• for the banner. 

The eminent*® man was in imminent*® danger. 

His facundity*^ of speech is greater than the fecundity" of his imagination. 

It was so formerly," before the new rules were formally ** adopted. 

She made a courtesy" with true courtesy.*® 

Sheathe*^ the sword in its sbming sheath.** 
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REVIEW 




challenge 


practicable 


syndicate 


incoherent 


conceal 


simplicity 


Chautauqua 


propitious 


pursuance 


control 


diffident 


mysterious 


technical 


competition 


emergency 


unwieldy 


accrae 


convertible . 


grandeur 


commerce 


assesHment 


pecuniary 


religion 


initiatory 


forfeit 


systematize 


temperance 


preparation 


disbursement 


laurels 


disburse 


rectify 


installment 


skeptical 


accuracy 


warrant 


management 


curtail 


recommend 


candor 


apposite 


indifference 


resistance 


compel 


successive 


concern 


economical 


expel 




possess 


equivalent 






Illastrate the use of the following words in sentenoes: 




margin 


garlands 


reciprocate 


accept 


forecast 


eighth 


subtle 


shrewdly 



«^v-> 
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KaSCELLANEOUS 



Alms, charity. 

av' d;l&nche, a sudden, irresistible 
descent of anything^ as avalanche 
of snow and ice. 

bait, a decoy ; to give refreshment to. 

bea' eon (be' k'n), a signal light or 
fire. 

biv' ou&e (biv' w&k), to encamp tem- 
porarily. 

ehar' &e tSr, the nature of a person or 
thing ; moral quality. 

crOQhfit' (-sha'), knitting with a hook. 

Qyn' ie, a snarler; one who sneers at 
moral worth. 



flotiP' ish, to thrive; to brandish, 
in de ^i' gion, hesitation; failure to 

form a judgment. 
1 o' td<, a small part; a letter of the 

Greek alphabet. 
jfiop' ard y (j6p'-), hazard; danger, 
kniick' le, to yield; a finger-joint. 
m&sqnerade' (-ker-), a disguise; 

sham. 

p& tror , a guard ; to go the rounds, au 

a sentinel. 
quQiF' ry, a stone pit; the object of 

the chase. 
rd^ a miif ' fin, a vagabond. 
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re course', resort, as for help, 
re splSn' dent, vividly bright. 
shSp' herd, one who tends sheep. 
stSn to' ri an, loud-voiced. 



silb' tie (silt' 1), crafty; sly; hidden. 
s^s tern &t' ie, methodical; orderly. 
YO ra' eioos, ravenons; greedy • 
ydn' der, at a distance. 



parallel 

tongue 

expense 



Take a second glance at the following words: 
accede judgment 



exceed 
supersede 



apology 
valleys 



breadth 

height 

honorarv 
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OABPETS, BUGS 

Ax min' ster, an imitation of Turkish 
carpet, having thick and soft pile. 

brus' selg, a carpet made of worsted 
yarn and linen thread.' 

drug"' ^t, material used as covering 
for carpets. 

Ambroid' ery, needlework used to 
enrich textile fabrics, etc. 

f rin^, an ornamental border ; a mar- 
gin. 

h^mp, a plant the fiber of which is 
used for making rope, coarse cloth, 
etc. 

in' grain, a kind of carpet dyed in 
the grain, or before manufacture. 

lace, a fabric, much used for curtains. 

l&m' bre quin (-bSr kin), an orna- 
mental drapery for mantels, etc. 

lind'lenm, a hard floor-cloth with 
water-proof surface and canvas 
backing. 

m&tch' ingr, bringing to a match, or 
equaling; fitting. 

m&V tin^, a straw carpet. 

mo qn6tte' f-k£t'), a carpet having a 
short velvety pile. 



AND DBAPEBIES 

oil' eldth, cloth treated with oil or 
paint. 

ri $n' tal, pertaining to the orient 
or east ; so-called rugs. 

p&t' tern, figure or style of decorp 
tion ; a sample. 

pOr tiere' (p6r tyftr '), a curtain hang- 
ing across a doorway. 

re v5rs' i ble, capable of being re- 
versed; having a pattern on both 
sides so that either may be used. 

riil' fled (rufTd), drawn into puck- 
ers, plaits, or folds. ,jfji 

t&p' es trj^, a carpet, rep**' . ne 
brussels, having a f^rare; a ^abric 
employed for wall hangings. 

three '-ply, consisting of three distinct 
webs inwrought together; threefold. 

tOr' ch5n (nshdn), a kind of lace used 
for curtains, trimmings, etc. 

y^r vSt, a silk fabric, having a short, 
close nap of erect threads. 

weave, to unite intimately ; to fabri- 
cate. 

WH' ton, a kind of carpet having an 
elastic velvet/ pile. 



-■* 
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LESSON 48 
MISCELLANE0T7S 



ktXAl^' ^^V ^^n^^s®' astonish- 
ment. 
a' pSx, the highest point ; the summit. 

&r' da ons, difficult. 

a' the l^m, disbelief in God. 

8*n da' clous, bold; daring. 

bowl' der {or boul-), a iB-rge stone, 

or a mass of rock. 
el&m' 5r, loud, repeated outcry, 
erease, a line or mark of a fold. 
crim/ son, a deep red color. 
de (^V sion, settlement; firmness. 
de fi' &n(2e, act of defying. 
dis eiis' sion, debate; disputation. 
dlssim' ilar, unlike. 
ex pe dl' tion, a journey for a definite 

Durppse ; an enterprise. 

HomophonooB words,- 

vale, veil sweet, suite 

ton, tun wave, waive 

waste, waist serial, cereal 



grrot^sqne' (teskOf uncouth; fan- 
tastic. 

il la' mi nate, to light. 

im pr5mp ' ta, without study or prepa- 
ration. 

in oSn' di a ry, an agitator; one who 
maliciously fires a building. 

in con ^iv' & ble, beyond understand- 
ing. 

in sin' a ate, to imply ; to suggest. 

la' era tive, profitable ; productive. 

mftr' tial (-shal), military; warlike. 

pnva teer,' an armed vessel licensed 
to take prizes. «. 

s6r itade, alonebflife; seclusion. 

Sp&n' iard (-yerd^ t: native or natu- 
ralized citizen of Spain. 

•what do they menn f 

fair, fare soar, sore 

wear, ware core, corps 

feet, feat ode, owed 



1 ' 
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LESSON 49 
OABBIAGES AND WAGONS 



&m' ba lan^, a wagon or cart for 
conveying the wounded to a hospi- 
tal. 

&x' le, shaft on which a wheel turns. 

bftrQaQhe' (-roosh'), a two-seated, 
four-wheeled open carriage. 

broagfh' am (br65m), a light, close 
carriage, with seats inside. 



buck' board, a four-wheeled vehicle 

having a long elastic body attached 

directly to the axletrees. 
biigr' gry> ^ lig^t four-wheeled carriage. 
edi l&sh', top of a carriage which can 

be thrown back; a carriage. 
CQapfi' (k65pa'), a four-wheeled, 

close carriage for two persons. 
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efit' ter, a small, one-horse sleigh. 

dogf' eart^ a light, one-horse carriage, 
commonly two-wheeled. 

h&ek, a public coach with two seats 
inside facing each other. 

h&n' sdm, a light, two- wheeled cov- 
ered carriage with driver's seat ele- 
vated behind. 

6m' nl btis, a large four-wheeled 
vehicle for conveying passengers. 

pha' e ton^ an open four-wheeled car- 
riage. 

rtin' k bout, a light uncovered wagon. 

sh&ft, thill of a carriage. 

slgigh, a vehicle for traveling on snow. 



st&n' hope, a light carriage without a 
top. 

stir' rey, a two-seated pleasure car- 
riage. 

t&r ly ho, a pleasure coach. 

thills, the shafts of wagon or other 
carriage. 

trfiek, a wagon for heavy draying. 

vie to' rift, a kind of low, four- 
wheeled pleasure carriage for two 
persons. 

W&g6n6tte',a pleasure wagon with 
seats extended along the sides. 

whif ' fle-tree, bar to which the traces 
of a carriage are fastened. 



LESSON 50 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

NoTB— The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



p5g' itive, affirmative; definite. 
nSg"' & tive, indirect; denying. 

dis hdn' or able, shameful; base. 
rSp' n ta ble, estimable; honorable. 

im' i tSi tion, a copy ; a likeness. 
II^' 1 nal, genuine; not copied. 

ex ist' eiMje, being; life, 
ndn ^n' ti if, non-existence. 

pre 6iu' i nent, superior. 

Stib dr' di nate, subject; inferior. 

pre Um' i na ry, introductory. 

siLb' se qnent, following; succeeding. 



&p pease', to quiet; to soothe. 
in cfinse' , to enrage ; to irritate. 

fl6p' id, having a bright color. 
p&r lid, pale; wan; lacking color. 

peniL' rious, sordid; parsimonious, 
lib' eral, free; ample; generous. 

in flfi ^n' tial, having influence. 
in^f fSet' ive, futile; useless. 

s&gfa' cions, shrewd ; wise; sage. 
Stu' pid, dull; sluggish. 

im mSnse', huge; very large, 
in fin i t^s' i mal, very small. 



pnson 
error 



Write a word nearly synonymous with: 
fraud aid 

street pupil 



earth 
leamin.r 
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CHINA, GLASSWABE, ETC. 

ba' sin, a hollow vessel, dish or pool. 

bowl, a concave vessel to hold liquids. 

edi rdie', a glass water bottle. 

ediSt' er^ a stand for cruets. 

eream' er, a small pitcher for hold- 
ing cream. 

cr6ck' er j^, earthenware, especially 
the coarser kinds. 

er^' et, a small glass bottle for hold- 
ing condiments for the table. 

de eftn' ter, a vessel for liquor. 

dr6s' den, a superior kind of deco- 
rated porcelain-ware. 

gflazed, made smooth or glasslike by 
baking. 

^b' let, a drinking vessel having a 
standard. 

h&V' i land, a kind of china ware. 

Jar di niere', (zh&r de nyftr'), an or- 
namental jar for holding plants, 
flowers, etc. 



n&p' py, a round dish with flat bot- 
tom and sloping sides. 

pitch' eri a water-pot; a vessel for 
holding liquids. 

plaque (pl&k), any flat, thin piece of 
clay, metal, china, or wood used 
for ornament. 

pl&t' ter, a large shallow dish. 

pdr' Qe lain, a translucent kind of 
pottery of a fine grade. 

queens' wftre, glazed English earthen- 
ware of a cream color. 

SgiU' Qer, a small dish for holding a 
cup. 

tea' pot, a vessel in which tea is made. 

t^r Pft-edt' ta, a kind of pottery made 
of baked clay. 

turn' bier, a drinking glass. 

tureen', a large, deep vessel for 
soups, etc. 

wMgr' wood, a kind of fine pottery. 



LESSON 62 



MISCELLANEOUS 



(I 



If time be of all tUinsrs the most precious, wasting time must be the erreatest prodi- 
gality."— B«n« Franklin, 



e&n' non, a large gun. 

edn sM' ent, harmonious; uniform. 

Sf t^Q' , to erase ; to blot out. 

g'&r' rl son, a fortified place ; to man 
with troops. 

gn&sh (n&sh), to strike or grind to- 
gether, as the teeth. 



^Sird' i an, one who has the care of 

another. 
hg^ui, to drag; to pull. 
h§m' 1 Sphere, a half-sphere. 
mete, to measure. 
mtir ti pie, manifold; repeated more 

than once. 
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6r^ ph&n, a child bereftof father and 

mother. 
ds tSn' si ble, avowed; professed. 
p6n in' sa lA, land almost surrounded 

by water. 
pie' nie, an outdoor pleasure party. 
pr^Q' e dent, an instance serving as a 

guide; custom. 
pre Q^d' ent, former: preceding. 
re etl' per ate, to regain ; to convalesce. 



rQ Sn t5rQe' ment, fresh asrfstanee. 

sftoe' tion, to support; to approve. 

seine (sftne), a fishing net. 

single' ingf, burning slightly. 

t& blean' (-bio' ), a picture-like repre- 
sentation. 

tftx' i dSr mj^, the art of preserving 
and mounting the skins of animals. 

tSr r6s' tri al, earthly. 

this' tie, a prickly plant. 



LESSON 63 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ENGRAVINa, ETO. 



e&b' i net, nsnal size of photographs. 
e&m' e rdi, instrument used in taking 

photographs. 
eftr t(R>n', a drawing ; a sketch ; a cari- 
cature. 
ehro' ni5, a lithographed picture, in 

colors, 
^tch'ingr, a practice of engraving by 

means of acids ; an impression from 

an etched plate. 
film, a roll of thin sensitized celluloid 

nsed as a substitute for photographic 

plates, 
ffir' TO type, a tintype, so called. 
fo' eos, the point at which the image 

is formed. 
hftlf'-tone, a photo-engraving, in 

which a fine net is placed between 

the object and the camera. 
ko' d&k, a portable camera, using a 

roll of sensitized film upon which 

negatives are made. 
Ung, a magnifying or reducing glass. 



lith' o gfr&ph, an engraving printed 
from stone. 

min ' i & tore, a small painted likeness. 

p&r 6tte (-€t), a thin wood hand tab- 
let upon which artists lay their 
colors for painting. 

pSr sp^' tive, the relative import- 
ance of things from any point of 
view. 

ph5' to Sl^&Phf picture obtained by 
light on chemically prepared sur- 
faces. 

pho to gr&v' are, a fine variety of 
photo-engraving. 

pyrdgf' r&phj^, the process of mak- 
ing designs on wood by means of 
heat. 

rSe tilin' e al, consisting of straight 
lines. 

sSn' si tize, to render susceptible to 
the sun's rays. 

sil' hon 6tte' (-66-), a profile portrait 
in black, like a shadow. 
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StQ' di 0, an artist's workshop. 
trt' p5d, a three-legged stand for sup- 
porting a camera. 



vigrn ette' (Tin yfit' ), a style of photo- 
graphic finish, 
vis' u al, relating to sight. 



LESSON 64 



MISOELLANEOnS 

Foreign words and phrases extensively used* 



iLd V& 15' rfim, a duty placed upon 
imported goods at a certain rate per 
cent, upon their invoiced value. 

a' 1! &S, otherwise called ; as, Jones 
alias Brown ; an assumed name. 

ar i hi, the plea of being elsewhere 
than charged at a certain time ; as, 
to prove an alibi. 

bo' na fi' de, in good faith; genuine; 
as, a bona fide transaction. 

ehef (sh^f), head cook of a large es- 
tablishment. 

enronte' (ftnr65t'J, on the way or 
road ; as en route to Canada. 

6x 5f fi' Ci (-fish'-), by virtue of an 
office ; as, president ex officio. 

$X tSm' po re, without preparation ; 
as, to speak extempore. 

f&e sim' I le, an exact copy or like- 
ness; as, & facsimile letter. 

11' nis, an end ; conclusion. 

m6m rft bil' ! &, things worthy of 
romembrance or record; also, the 
record of them. 

inD' diis dp e r&n' di, manner of 
operating. 

n^ligee' (-zh&'), an easy^ uncere- 
monioas attire. 



n6m dd plfime', an assumed or liter- 
ary title ; as, Mark Twain is the nam 
de plume of S. L. Clemens. 

p& dr5' ne, master; employer; a man 
who imports, and controls the earn- 
ings of, Italian laborers, etc. 

pftr ex' cSl lence, by way of eminence. 

passe' p&r tout' (p&s' pftrtOD'), a 
light picture frame or mat usually 
put between the picture and the 
glass. 

post-mOr' t^m, after death; as, a 
post-mortem examination of a body. 

pri' m& f a' ci 6 (-sW-' ) , at first view ; 
as prima facie evidence. 

pr5teg:e' (-t&zha.'), one under the 
care and protection of another. 

re sn me' (ra Z9 ma'), a summing 
up ; a condensed statement ; a brief 
capitulation. 

stib r5's&, secretly; privately. 

tSr' r& fir' m& (f6r-), firm or solid 
earth, as opposed to water. 

til ti m&' ttim, the final proposition, 
concession, or condition; as, the 
President's ultimatum to Spain. 

vl' A, by the way of; as, to ship a 
package via Adams Express. 
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FBINTINa, BINDIXG AND PTTBLISHINO 



ftg' ate, a small size of type (5>2- 

point). 
b^y' elingf, the act of making the 

outer edge of a book cover angular. 
bgur geois' (bdr jois')? a size of type 

between brevier and long primer 

(9-point) . 
bray' er, a hand roller used for 

spreading ink. 



bre vier ' , medium size type (8-point). j ^ folded. 



bris' t61 board, a kind of fine paste- 
board with a smooth surface. 

brochure' (-sure'), a pamphlet; a 
printed and stitched book, contain- 
ing only a few leaves. 

cftr 6n dered (-der'd), a name given 
to paper having a glazed surface. 

e&lf, a bookbinding in calfskin. 

chase, a printer's frame for holding 
pages or columns of type. 

e5m p5s' I tor, one who sets type. 

dti d^Q' i mo, consisting of sheets 
folded into twelve leaves. 



e dl' tion, whole number of copies 
produced at the same time. 

e 16c' tro type, a metal plate for print- 

^ing, usually a duplicate of type, or a 
metallic copy of a surface. 

6m, the unit of type measurement. 

6mbdss', to ornament the surface 
with raised work. 

for io (-yo), a sheet of paper once 



f5nt, a complete assortment of print- 
ing type of one size. 

g'&r ley, tray for holding type. 

gfilt, a golden yellow. 

im pr^S'sion, a single copy as the re- 
sult of printing. 

im' print, name ; to print or mark. 

16ad (16d), a thin sheet of lead placed 
against or between lines of type. 

long' prim' er, a size of type larger 
than brevier (10-point). 

mfh nir &, a durable brown or buf! 

^ paper made of Manila hemp. 



LESSON 66 



KISCEIiLANEOUS 



[/4d h6' sive, clinging. ' 

tC af fdiir ' , anything done or to be done ; 

concern; occurrence; object. 
i^iSiV m5s phere, the air. 
*/ftU' di ble, capable of being heard. 

cap' i tol, a state-house. x 

C&y' em, a large cave. 



ch&n' nel, a groove ; course of a stream. 

cl&ir YOy' ant, one claiming to dis- 
cern objects not present to tlie 
senses. 

edn sSnt', to concur; compliance. 

c5r' po ral, a military officer ; relating 
to the body. 
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Jr^flXl t6' ri on, a standard; a test. 
j©Bftr (zftr)^ the title of the emperor 
of Russia. 
\ l&th' cm, six feet ; to find the depth of. 
^illu' sion, false impression of the 
senses. 
J^ imiSb^' i na ry, fancied. 
X neiffh' b6r (na'-), one who lives near- 

pe cur iar (-yer), special; rare. 
A pr6b' ft ble, likely; apparently true, 
/^rgg' tigfe, influence. 



r&t' i ly, to confirm. 

reh^rse', to recite; to repeat; to 

^ct for practice. 

r^p' ri m&nd,to reprove; to chide; a 

reproof, 
sligfht, slim ; weak ; a discourtesy ; of 

small importance. 
sdr' rel, a reddish-brown color; an 

herb, 
zo 51' ^% science which treats of 
A^animals. 



One word is usually made of such as the following: 



nonunion 

baseball 

taxpayer 



sawmill 

handball 

everybody 



oddfellow 

typewriter 

today 



tonight 

tomorrow 

teaspoon 



LESSON 57 



PBINTING, BUTDINQ AND PUBLISHING 



m&n' u seript, a writing of any kind, 

as distinguished from anything that 

is printed. 
mar' bled, having veins and cloud- 
ings like marble. 
mln' ion (-yon), a small type 

(7-point). 
ndnp&rSir, a size of type smaller 

than brevier (6-point). 
oe ta' YD, consisting of sheets folded 

into eight leaves, 
p&m' phlSt, a printed work of a few 

sheets of paper stitched together, 

but not bound, 
paste' board, paper pulp compressed, 

or paper pasted together and rolled, 

into a stiff sheet. 



pi, a mass of type confusedly mixed ; 

to jumble. 
pr ea, a size of type twice as large as 

nonpareil (12- point). 
proof sheet, a trial impression from 

type, taken for correction and ex- 
amination. 
pro sp^e' tns, summary ; outline of a 

plan or scheme. 
qn9,d' r&t {ab. qu9,d.), a large blank 

type-metal lower than the letters, 

used for spacing, 
qu^r' to, consisting of sheets folded 

into four leaves. 
quoin (kwoin), a device for holding 

type securely while being printed. 
ream, twenty quires of paper. 
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r^' l^t, thin strip of wood used in 
spacing. 

ro' t& ry, a name applied to a print- 
ing press propelled by foot power. 

script, type like writing. 

stick, a printer's composing stick for 
holding type. 

ster' e o type, a type plate, similar to 
electrotype, and generally taken 
from a paper matrix. 



slip' plement, an appendix; matter 
so supplied. 

twee' zSrg, small pincers for picking 
up type. 

type, a raised letter cast in metal or 
wood for printing. 

ty po grr&ph' ie al, relating to print- 
ing processes. 

y^r Inm, a fine parchment, prepared 
for writing. 



LESSON 68 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

NoTB : The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



e r&d' i cate, to root out; to destroy. 
prdp' & gr&*te, to increase ; to generate. 

dSs la' tion, waste; ruin; havoc, 
prds p6r' ity, thrift; welfare. 

Icy' &1 ty, devoted allegiance. . 
trea' gon, disloyalty ; treachery. 

e 111' ^ date, to explain, 
mys' ti fy, to puzzle; mislead. 

h&z' ard, chance; risk; venture. 
^r' tain ty, surety; without doubt. 

perpSndie' ular, vertical; upright. 
hdr i z5n' tal, on a level. 



eom mSn' sjjl rate (-sli^-), adequate, 
in suf fi' cient, scanty; inadequate. 

ex fts' p5p ate, to provoke. 

edn Qil' i ate, to appease; to win. 

€m' brj^ o, first state ; the germ, 
de vSr 5p ment, growth; maturity. 

&1 le' vi ate, to allay; to lighten. 
^g* grra yate, to vex ; to augment. 

e5n Q^n' tr&te, to condense, 
dis pSrse' , to diffuse ; to scatter. 

j5e' u lar, sportive ; jocose. 

m^V an ehdl y, gloomy ; sad ; dejected. 



life 

parcel 

reply 

level 

light 



Write words nearly synonymous with : 

old conduct 

laboi companion 

cargo perform 

oppose perfect 

opening permit 



wealth 

wages 

rase 

hoax 

royal 
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LESSON 59 

BEAL ESTATE AND MOBTGAGES 

" Beason is the sonl of the law, and when the reason of any particular law ceases, so 
does the law itself."— XegaZ Maxim, 



&p ptlr' te nan^e, a minor improve- 
ment; a right or privilege belong- 
ing to any property and passing 
with it ; an appendage. 

bo' nns, a premium given on a loan, 
or for any favor shown. 

ch&t' tel, any movable property. 

deed, a written contract under seal, 
usually transferring the ownership 
of real estate. 

esise' ment, a right or privilege of 
one person in the property of an- 
other. 

fee-s!m' pie, an absolute fee; a fee 
without conditions or limits. 

fix' tnreg, permanent appendages; 
fixed furniture. 

g^r&nt ee', a person to whom a grant 
or conveyance is made. 

grAnt' 6p, the person by whom a 
grant or conveyance is made. 

h^ir, a person to whom property will 
descend by inheritance. 

in d6n' ture, a written contract under 
seal. 

in eum' branc^s, burden or charges 
upon property. 



l&nd' lord, one who owns real estare 
and leases it to another. 

I6ase, to let ; a contract for rent. 

ISs S6e', one to whom a lease is given. 

mOrt' 2a^ (mdr'-)f a pledge of real 
or personal property for the pay- 
ment of a debt. 

mOrtSajfSe', one to whom a mort- 
gage is given. 

mOrt' gBt ^r, one who gives a mort- 
gage upon his property. 

no' tk ry, an officer empowered to 
note protests, administer oaths, take 
depositions, etc. 

prSm' is eg, propositions admitted; a 
piece of real estate. 

quit' elaini,to release a claim to by 
deed, without covenants of war- 
ranty. 

re ISase', to let go; a discharge from 
a debt or claim. 

seal, an engraved stamp for making 
an impression; wax Blamped; to 
ratify with a seal. 

n'gu ry, demanding and accepting in- 
terest beyond the legal rate. 

W9.r' ran ty, surety ; to warrant. 



Correlative terms: 



occupancy and dispossession 
landlord and tenant 
rental and removal 



purchase and option 
permanent and transient 
mortgage and release 
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LESSON 


60 






REVIEW 




amanaensis 


development 


mystify 


prestige 


ardaoas 


existence 


negligee 


recourse 


audible 


flourish 


nonpareil 


reputable 


complete 


fringe 


ostensible 


. resplendent 


compositor 


guardian 


peaceable 


reversible 


consistent 


incendiary 


peculiar 


sagacious 


conveyance 


indecision 


penurious 


saucer 


consent 


insufficient 


plaque 


singeing 


coupe 


inconceivable 


porcelain 


subtle 


crockery 


millionaire 


photograph 


surrey 


czar 


miniature 


precedent 


systematic 


velvet 


moquette 


preliminary 


oltimatum 




vehicle 


terrestrial 






. LESSON 
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MISCELLANEOUS 






Words freqnently misspelled. 





& bridjr' ment, a shortened form. 

ae e5m' mo date, to oblige ; to render 
fit or suitable. 

ae kndwr ed^ ment, to admit knowl- 
edge of ; recognition ; admission. 

& gree' k ble, willing ; pleasing ; ready 
to consent. 

di Ugn' ment, act of adjusting to a 
line. 

k m&n a ^n' sis, one who copies what 
another writes or dictates. 

b&r an(^, weigh; adjust; to poise. 

6s' ti m& ble, valuable; worthy of es- 
teem. 

ex pfinse' , outlay ; a spending or con- 
suming. 

ex traOr' di na ry (-trOr'-), unusual. 

fOr' ty, sum of ten and thirty; four 
times ten. 



tj^l fUr, to accomplish; to complete. 
jud£^' ment, decision; good sense; an 

opinion. 
15dg:' ment, the act of lodging, 
nine' ty, sum of ten and eighty ; nine 
' times ten. 

pre cede', to go before, 
prin' ci pal, chief; a leader or head; 

property or capital, 
prin' (^iple, a maxim; a soarce, or 

origin, 
rfiad' ily, quickly; cheerfully. 
re fjede to retreat ; to move back. 
S&r k ry, a recompense for services. 
S^p ' ft rate, to sever ; to come between . 
sn per in t^nd ' ent, inspector ; i uper- 

visor. 
till, as far as ; to cultivate. 
I until', to; up to; till. 
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GOAL, IBOX 

ftn' thra cite, a hard variety of coal. 
B6s ' se mer, a process of making steel, 

invented by Bessemer, 
bi ta' min oas, containing bitumen 

and mineral pitch, as soft coal. 
break' er, a place in which coal is 

broken and prepared for market, 
e&n ' nel eoal, a coal which barns 

readily with a bright flame. 
efir' bon, pure charcoal, 
char' eoal, coal made by charring 

wood. 
QhQte (Shd5t), an inclined trough or 

conduit. 
eoke, mineral coal, from which the 

volatile substances have been re- 
moved by heat. 
erg' ^i ble, a vessel used for melting 

ores, etc. 

dSr' riek, an apparatus for lifting and 
moving heavy weights. 

gr&n' U late, to form into grains. 



AND STEEL 

heat, a single heating, melting or 

smelting operation. 
hSm' a tite, a variety of iron ore. 
L&ek' a w^n na, a variety of coal. 
Le' hig'h, a variety of coal. 
pSat, a kind of vegetable substance, 

dried, used for fuel. 
pig'-iron, blocks or bars of cast-iron as 

it comes from the smelter, 
piid ' dlingf , the operation or process of 

transforming pig-iron into wrought- 

iron. 
R^ad' ingf, a variety of coal. 
Sie' mSns (see'-), a process of mak- 
ing steel invented by Siemens. 
slikg, the earthy matter separated dur* 

ing manufacture of metals, 
sm^lt, to extract iron or other metal 

from the ore. 

t&ek' le, appliance for hoisting ore. 

tr&m' way, railway for the transpor- 
tation of ore. 



LESSON 63 

MISCELLANEOUS 

*' Nerer excnse a wrong action by saying that some one else does the same thing."— Ben 
Franklin. 



&n' ti qna ted, out of use; old-fash- 
ioned. 

bd/l' lad, a short, popular narrative 
poem. 

bi' as, diagonally ; prejudice. 

buoy' ant.(bwoi-), hopeful; tending 
to float. 



Chftr' 1& tan, an impostor. 

e6m p&r' i son, act of comparing. 

de lin' e ate, to describe ; to draw in 

outline. 
dis h6n' or (or dig-), disgrace ; to bring 

reproach upon. 
M' ifice, a building. 
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6 las tile' i ty, springiness. 

gr&l' lant, brave; showy. 

gr&l Iftnt' , coarteous to women. 

in Yin' ci ^1^, anconquerable. 

knSad (ned), to work or mix, as 
doagh. 

mtLs' ea lar, strong; relating to the 
mascles. 

ob€' di ent, compliant; obeying will- 
ingly. 

po t^n' tial, possible but not actual; 
mighty. 



pre die' & ment, plight; a trying po- 
sition. 

li' yal, to strive to excel ; an opponent. 

8&q' S^'ta^f dopeful; deep red. 

sfim' Hir de, a half-circle. 

trS^nsgr^ss' or, a sinner; one who 
breaks a law. 

us' a^e, custom; uniform practice. 

vi' cions, wicked; unruly; addicted 
to vice. 

vlu' dieate, to clear; to justify; to 
uphold. 



LESSON 64 
OOMMISSIOX AND PRODUCE 



bale, a bundle. 

bftr' rel, a round vessel having flat 
heads. 

b&9' ket, a vessel made of twigs, in- 
terwoven. 

eftrt' age, charge for carting. 

eom mis' sion, allowance made for 
transacting business. 

eon Sign' ment, merchandise con- 
signed to an agent to be sold. 

eon sign Se', one to whom goods are 
shipped. 

eon sign' Or, one who ships goods to 
another. 

e(J5p' 5r age, price for cooper's work ; 
the work of a cooper. 

erate, a box or case of wooden slats 
for transportation of goods. 

drfty' age, charges for use of a dray. 

in spSe' tion, examination ; to view. 

joint 'ly, together; in a joint manner. 



mar' ketable, fit for sale; current 
in market. 

mer' ehan dige, goods for sale; com- 
modities. 

p6r' ishi k ble, subject to decay, de- 
struction, etc. 

pro' (^eds, sum accruing from a sale, 
etc. 

pr6d' fiQe, proceeds; yield; farm pro- 
ducts. 

ptir' chas er, a buyer. 

ship' ment, the act of shipping; that 
which is shipped. 

ship' per, one who sends goods. 

state' ment, account of particulars; 
recital. 

st^n' ^11, a thin plate with pattern 
cut therein, for marking letters, etc. 

stOr' age, pay for storing. 

wftre' honse, a storehouse for waree 
or goods. 
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MISOELLAKEOUS 

" Do all the good yon can and make as little foss abont it as possible.''— DieA^n^. 



&e' tn al, genuine ; existing;. 

8,11' tlldr ize^to warrant; to empower. 

Qiato m&t' it, not voluntary ; mechan- 
ical; self-acting. 

&V ft ri' cions, stingy ; greedy of gain. 

€0' £6nt, forcible ; powerful; per- 
suasive. 

€on vB' nient (-yent), handy; condu- 
cive to comfort. 

dim i nft' tion, making or growing 
less. 

ho' pingf, expectantly desirous. 

im per' Ti ons, not to be penetrated. 

in ddm' i t& ble, invincible. 

ir rfigf ' n lar, not according to rule or 
custom 

IftQ' guldj weary; faint; feeble. 



1^' ible, capable of being easily 
read. 

pre 6e' cu py, to occupy first ; to en- 
gross the mind. 

pfir' port, meaning; to intend. 

ra pid' i ty, swiftness. 

re <;ip' ro eal, acting in return ; given 
and received. 

rSp' tile, a creeping animal, as a 
snake. 

riif ' flan (-y&n), a brutal fellow. 

S&e' ri 16^9 profaning things sacred. 

sheaf, a bundle of grain. 

sp6' cial, particular; appropriate. 

stitch, to sew. 

sus' te nan^, food; support 

w^r' rior, a brave soldier. 



dear, deer 
load, lode 
tray, trey 



Homophonons words,— what do they mean ? 

heel, heal faint, feint' 

kill, kiln main, mane, 

flew, flue gilt, guilt 



indite, indict 
miner, minor 
clause, claws 



LESSON 66 

SYNONTMS AND ANTONTMS 

NoTB : The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



trSach' er y, perfidy; treason. 
ft dfil' i ty, integrity ; faithfulness. 

eoarse, rough ; rude ; indelicate. 
dain' ty, nice; refined. 

l^iVSV i nite, clear; specified. 
/.-'fagne, indefinite ; obscure. 



1 1 qnSr ' n Ions, fretful ; discontente.d. 
edn tSnt' ^d, satisfied; quiet. 

i^^n ni' hi late, to destroy utterly. 
pre gSrve', to save; to secure. 

A ton s^i 6n' tious (nshiis), scrupulous. 
un seru' pn Ions, unprincipled. 
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Adie s^nd', to move down. 

as Q^nd', to rise; to move apward. 

dis p^r, to banish ; to disperse. " 
eog' gre gute, to gather; assemble. 

l/l^x' em plft ry, commendable. 
Ob j6c' tion & ble, offensive. /^ 



ex t^n' sire, large; of great extent. 
r6 strict' ed, limited ; confined. 

In tr^p' id, fearless; bold./^ 

60 w' ard ly (-Srd-), lacking courage 

m&^ nif ' i Qent, grand ; majestic. 
pa.r try, mean; insignificant. . 
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SCHOOL STUDIES 

Knowledge is proud that he knows so mneh, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more." 



&r £fe br&, a branch of mathematics 
employing letters, etc., in its treat- 
ment and solution of problems. 

& rith' me tie, the science of numbers 
and the art of computing them. 

&s tr6n' m^, the science which treats 
of the celestial bodies. 

b($ok' kSep ingr, the art of keeping ac- 
counts. 

bdt' & ny, the study of plants, plant 
life, etc. 

eh^m' is tr^, a science treating of the 
composition of substances, etc. 

0v' ics, the science of civil govern- 
ment. 

edm po gi' tion, the writing of arti- 
cles, etc., as an aid in the study of 
the correct use of language. 

e6r re spdnd' ence, letter- writing. 

6c n5m' ics, political economy. 

61 O ctL' tion, the art of graceful and 
expressive public speaking or read- 
ing. 



6n ii neer' ingp, the science of con- 
verting mechanical properties of 
matter into useful forms or condi- 
tions ; as, civil engineering, etc. 

gfe dg' rk phy, the study of the world, 
its features, products, divisions and 
inhabitants. 

^ dr gf^, the science of the earth's 
structure, formation, etc. 

ge 6m' e try, the mathematical study 
of lines, surfaces, solids and angles. 

gp&m' mar (-mer), the study of the 
principles and use of a language. 

his' to ry, the systematic, written ac- 
count of a nation's life. 

Or th6g' rk phj^, the study of spell- 
ing; the art of si>elling words cor- 
rectly. 

p3n ' man ship, the art of writing ; style 
of writing. 

phi 16s ' phj^, the science of effects 
by their causes ; the science of ra- 
tional principles. 
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phj^g' iCS, natural philosophy. 

phys i 6r gfj^, the study of the na- 
ture and functions of the organs and 
tisRues of the human body. 

rh^t' ri«, the art of elegant prose 
composition. 



stdndg'r&phj^, the study of short- 
hand; shorthand. 

trig n6m' e tr^, the mathematical 
study treating of the general rela- 
tions of plane and spherical tri- 
angles, arcs, etc. 



LESSON 68 
DBY GOODS 



41'b&trdss, a thin woolen material. 
&11 g^' rd», a kind of cloth used for 

coats and cloaks, 
baize (baz), a coarse woolen stuff 

with a long nap. 
b&t!ste' (-test'), a cotton texture 

similar to cambric, 
bleached, whitened ; made white. 
b6m bdi zine'^silk and cotton texture. 
braid, a narrow fabric used for bind- 
ing, trimming, etc. 
bro eade', cloth wrought with* raised 

flowers, etc. 
bt^ek' ram, coarse cloth stiffened with 

glue or gum. 
Ch&r lis (sh&l' ly), a light all-wool 

material, 
cb^v' i 6t, a woolen fabric, 
chintz, a kind of flowered cloth, made 

of cotton. * 



eloak, a long, loose, outer garment. 
€6m' forter, a wadded bedquilt: a 

neckscarf. 
erape, a thin, crimped stuff, made of 

raw silk. 
er&sh, coarse, heavy, narrow, linen 

cloth, 
d&m' ask, silk, woven with a pattern 

of flowers. 
dSn' im, a coarse cotton drilling, 
doi'ij^, a small mat-like table napkin, 
f&b' rie, cloth of any kind. 
gf8>nze, thin, transparent cloth, 
g'ds' S& mer, a waterproof wrap. 
g'Own (goun), the ordinary outer dress 

of a woman; a dressing-gown. 
hem' stitched, having a broad hem 

separated from the article by open 

work, 
j&e' n^t, a thin cotton fabric. 



LESSON 69 
MISCELLANEOUS 



W se nal, a repository for storing 

arms. 
as sng^' (-swS^Oy to calm ; to allay. 
b&r ' ri er, a defense ; an obstruction. 



be hd5ves', necessary for ; to belong 

as due. 
briint, the main shock. 
e&n' ni bal, an eater of human flesh. 



y^^^y^< 



^^ 



</!¥- 
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mSg' mer Ize, to effect by penonAl 

magnetism. 
mdn' tone, sameness of tone or 

pitch, 
nei' ther, not either. 
nu tri' tious, nourishing. 
per' fo rate, to pierce. 
physique' (fizek'), the physical 

structure of a person, 
pin' nd> cle, a lofty peak. ...-— ^ 

port' k ble, easily transported. 
pPfiy (pra)* booty; spoil; to procure* 

food by violence, 
pri m6' yal, primitive in time. 



^4llft8l^i|j^^^9mU; a dlBease of 

"tfiri. 

eftt' e ehism, instruction by questions 

and answers. 
^y elone, a violent wind'Storm. 
dissuade' (-swade'), to persuade or 

advise against. 
hup' ri cane, a violent gale. 
ig' no ranQe, lack of knowledge. 
im pe' ri al igm, a policy of territorial 

extension. 
jfi' ve nile, pertaining or adapted to 

youth, 
m&j' 68 ty, dignity ; sublimity ; a title 

of kings. 

LESSON 70 

HISCELLANEOUS 

"If a man can write a better book, preach a better sermon or make a better mousetrap 
than his nei«rhbor, though he build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door."— JS7m«r«on. 

ae C^S' si ble, capable of being reached 
or entered. 

ag' grSindize, to make great or 
greater. 

e&pri' clous (-prish' us), fickle; 
whimsical. 

Slse' wh^re, in some other place. 

fick' le, changeable; inconstant. 

hoard, to gather and store away. 

i' Qj^, like ice; frigid. 

in' ter yal, a space of time. 

isth' mus (Is'-), a neck of land con- 
necting larger bodies of land. 

jo' vi al, merry; jolly. 

jtinc' ture, a joining; a point of time 
when conditions meet. 

m&m' moth, an extinct species of ele- 
phant; very large. 



mis' ere ant, a villain. 

ne ^s' isi ty, that which is indispen- 
sable. 

dr' nd* ment, to adorn ; an embellish- 
ment. 

pSn' &n^, infliction for sin, or faults. 

phase (faze), a particular aspect. 

pla' ral, more than one. 

pre gtimp' tion, overweening confi- 
dence; probability. 

pr6v i dfin' tial, by God's providence. 

p^' k mid, a solid, tapering to a point * 
from any base except a circle. 

r^ ol 16ct' , to recall to mind. 

SgiU'^y, insolent; impudent; pert. 

St&g*' n^nt, motionless; not active or 
brisk- 

afn 6n' y mous, identicsii. 
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LESSON 71 

DICTATION EXERCISE 

Consult your dictionary for meaning of words. 

I knew ^ she had a new ' hat. 
Many minors ' are among the miners.* 
You need * not knead • the bread. 
Thq main^ reason was on account of the horse's mane.* 
The troops' were allowed to see the opera troupe.^' 
The most beautiful beech " grows on the beach." 
The boy was arrested for stealing " a piece of steel." 

Such idle ** talk about the idol " is not mentioned in the "Idyls " of the King." 
Let us meet" and mete " out to eachperson his share of tlie meat.*' 
After the marriage rite " was performed the millwright "* said it was right ** 
to write ** with the right *■ hand. 

Homophonous words,— what do they mean? 

ore, oar, o'er air, heir, ere feign, fain, fane 

rain, reign, rein sight, site, cite rode, road, rowed 

raise, rays, raze sent, cent, scent to, too, two 



LESSON 72 
DRY aOODS 



iQbWn, a fine linen or cotton fabric 

with open texture, 
lin' en, cloth made of flax, 
m&ek' in tdsh, a waterproof outer 

garment ; a rain-coat.' 
mer' Q^rized, treated to produce a 

kind of silky appearance; as, mer- 

cerized cotton. 
m5' hair, a fabric made from the hair 

or wool of the Angora goat; or, an 

imitation of such fabric. 
nSed' le, a slender, pointed instru- 
ment used in sewing. 



Or' gsm die, a kind of transparent, 

light muslin, 
per edile ' , a fine, cotton fabric, often 

printed on one side. 
pir low, a cushion to support the 

head when reposing. 
plSiid^ checkered cloth or pattern, 
r^m' nant, a fragment; an unsold 

part. 
S&tch' el, a handbag for clothing, etc. 
S&t' in, a silk cloth with a glossy sur* 

face. 
S&t i n^t' , thin kind of f atin. 
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seftrf , an article of dress worn loosely 
about the neck, shoulders or waist. 

skgin, a knot of yarn. 

skirt (skert), the part of a dress be- 
low the waist. 

t&f ' fe t&, a fine smooth staff of silk. 

tar' 1& tan, a thin muslin. 

thread, a small twist of silk, cotton, 
flax, etc. 



tow' el, a cloth for drying the person 
after a bath. 

Ygil, a covering of transparent mater- 
ial for the face. 

wd6r en, made of wool; pertaining 
to woolen cloths. 

WQrst' ed (wi^t'-), a lightly twisted 
woolen yarn. 

zSph' yr (z^f ' er), a kind of yam. 



LESSON 73 

MISCELLANEOUS 

This test in spelling was grven to the different grades in the schools of one of our large 
cities : ** There were two boys at their home. Th^ir mother said it was two o'clock and too 
late to go to school." 



ae oSde'j to assent; to agree. 

dddge, to evade; an artifice. 

ddn' key, an ass. 

extSn' u&te, to lessen; to mitigate. 

filv' loiis, trifiing; petty. 

gdr' ^ons (-]tlS)| magnificent; very 
showy. 

gri ma^ ' , a made-ap face. 

in ftd' e qnate, insafficient. 

in jtis' ti^, wrong; injury. 

in stftn ta' ne ons, immediate; occur- 
ring instantly. 

ir re gist' i ble, resistless. 

nois' j^, boisterous; loud. 

dr' & t5r, an eloquent speaker. 

p51 y sj^r 1& ble, a word of several 
syllables. 

pdmp' Otis, stately. 



industrious 
courageous 
religious 



Pop 


"eye" 


training. 


famous 




partial 


hideous 




facial 


courteous 




social 



pr6' cioas(prgsh' us), highly prized; 
dear. 

pre p5n' der an^e, superiority in in- 
fluence, weight, etc. 

pre gnmp' tu cos, unduly confident or 
' bold. 

re Qip' ro eate, to give and take mu- 
tually. 

shtit' tie, a sliding thread-holder. 

sphere^ a globe ; round of duty. 

stapSn' dons, wonderful; of prodi- 
gious size. 

the r^t' ie al, not practical ; specu- 
lative. 

tgnr' n&ment (t05r- or tflr-), a test 
of skill with several competitors. 

nn edn' scions (-sh&s), not conscious ; 
insensible. 



politician 
malicious 
seditious 
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LESSON 74 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

NoTB : The second word in each pair is opposite in meaninsr to that of the first. 



Aim' sy, limp; thin; fragile, 
snbst&n' tial» solid; trae. 

fOr ' mi dftble, alarming ; tremendoas. 
in sig nif ' i eant, unimportant. 

gT& tn' i tonSi free ; given volantarily. 
ob' li^&tory, imposing obligation. 

in' Stit gate, to stir ap; to provoke. 
re pr6s8' , to restrain ; to curb. 

ir reproach' &ble, above reproach. 
guXiV y, criminal; wicked. 

5p' n lent, rich; affluent. 

in' di £:ent, needy; poor. 

Write a word the opposite of: 

happy little difficult 

full clumsy Z wholesome 



plSn' te otlS, copious; abundant. 
es h§nst' ed, consumed; drained. 

lull' y, subtle; artful; sly. 

nn so phiis' ti eat ed, pure ; artless. 

pit' i f^l, merciful ; calling forth pity. 
enn' el, merciless; hard-hearted. 

pi' ons, religious; devout. 

im' pi ons, profane; irreligious. 

^n' mi ty^ hatred; hostility. 
cOr dial' i ty (-j&l'-), sincerity. 

re p€r, to repulse; to drive back, 
pro pSr , to drive forward ; urge. 



industrious 
artificial 



r 


T.F.RSON 
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BE VIEW 




accommodate 


expense 


superintendent 


courteous 


acknowledgment 


forty 


crucible 


intelligence 


balance 


judgment 


invariably 


commission 


ninety 


salary 


consignor 


proceeds 


delineate 


carbon 


statement 


protege 


definite 


invincible 


cordiality 


extempore 


authorize 


conscientious 


dispel 


valiant 


sustenance 


hoping 


legible 


ruffian 


assuage 


flimsy 


fabric 


gauze 


wily 


dissuade 


juvenile 


physique 


phase 


accessible 


necessity 


ornament 


skein 


recollect 


synonymous 


gorgeous 




propel 


insignificant 




ninstrate the nse of the following words in sentences: 




separate 


bias 


ostensible 


prey 


serene 


strategy 


verbiage 


eclat 
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LESSON 76 
ELECTRICAIi TERMS 



ftrnp^re' (-par')r standard unit of 
electrical measurements. 

an niin' ci a tor (-shi-)« aii indicator; 
that which announces. 

ftr«, a very brilliant electric light. 

&r' m& tnre, soft iron used in contact 
to maintain electrical power undi- 
minished. 

&t' 6m, the smallest particle of matter 
that can enter into combination. 

b&t' ter y, an apparatus for generat- 
ing voltaic electricity. 

bdb' bin, either of the spool-shaped 
parts of an electro-magn&t. 

ea' ble grr&m, a message sent by a 
submarine cable. 

C^l, a single jar of a voltaic battery. 

Qur' enit (-kit), the path of an electric 
current. 

eoil, a spiral conductor. 

edn diiet' or, any substance which will 
transmit electricity. 

enr' rent, a passage of electricity 
through a conductor. 



de fl^' tion, deviation of a magnetic 
needle ; a turning aside. 

dise, any flat, circular surface. 

dy' n& mo, a machine for producing 
electric currents. 

Ed' i son, American electrician and 
inventor. 

e 16e tri^' i I7, an invisible agent in 
nature. 

e 16e' tro ente, to put to death by 
electricity. 

e 1^' trode, ends of an opened elec- 
tric circuit. 

6 I^' tro-m&g' net^ a magnetized bar 
of metal. 

e 1^ trdm' e ter, an instrument for 
measuring the quantity of electric- 
ity. 

e I^' tro seope, an instrument for de- 
tecting the presence of electricity. 

fil' ft ment, a fiber ; a thread. 

f nge, to dissolve ; to melt ; a safety- 
piece in an electric circuit that fuses 
when thje current is too strong. 



LESSON 77 
DICTATION EXESCISE 

Consult yonr dictionary for the meaning of words* 

A story may be credible ^ and not creditable.' 

Dispatch ' may be spelled with an e. 

His assistants* did not render him much assistance.' 

Have all the attendants* in attendance^ for instruction. 

I have few adherents,* but their adherence* is strong. 

Pat away the excess^* so that the rats cannot have access ^^ to it. 
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The allegation " that the teachers cannot work sams in alligation '' is false. 

An irrepressible ^* stadent is not always an incorrigible ^^ one. 

Impetaous ^* people are oftentimes the subject of good-natured raillery .^^ 

Winter reigns^* after spring rainSi and so navigation is temporarily^* sus- 
pended. 

The severe morality, marked charity, elegant ** manners and thrifty habits 
of the Huguenots made them a most desirable acquisition '' to the colonists. 

A male graduate of a college is called an alumnus ; " more than one, alumni :" 
a female graduate is called alumna ; and more than one, alumnae. 

'There are quiet victories and struggles, great sacrifices'* of self, and noble 
acts of heroism *^ 4^ne every day in nooks and corners, and in little house- 
holds, and in men's and women's hearts." — Charles Dickens, 

What is the difference between: 

polite and kind amateur and novice 

veracity and truth fetch and bring 

avocation and vocation adjacent and adjoining 



LESSON 78 

MISCEIiLANEOnS 

Words frequently misspelled. 

Only three words in our language end in ceed: they are exceed j proceed ^ and 
succeed; one in sede, supersede. 



ad here' 9 to stick fast to, or cleave to. 

ad mis ' si ble, entitled to be admitted ; 
allowable. 

al V^\ to declare ; to bring forward. 

berth, an appointment ; a place in a 
ship or railway car in which to sleep. 

biFth, the act of coming into life ; lin- 
eage. 

ed>reer', general course of action or 
conduct. 

e5n ^ede', to yield ; to admit. 

de Qeive', to delude; to mislead. 

ddminSer', to be overbearing; to 
tyrannize. 



ex Q6ed% to sarpass; to outdo. 

im pede', to hinder; to obstruct. 

im p61', to drive or urge forward. 

in t§r Qede', to pass between; to ar- 
bitrate. 

in ter fere', to clash; to interpose. 

ver se' er, one who oversees; a su- 
perintendent. 

pre fjede', to go before. 

pro ^ed', to advance; to go on. 

rfif ' er en<^, relation ; direction of the 
attention. 

se Qede', to draw off; to retire. 

sin Qere', true; not falsely assumed. 
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St&m pSde' , to ran away in a panic, 
siie QSedS to come after; to prosper, 
su per sede' , to replace. 



stlrgre, to swell ; a large wave or billow. 
tr&nsfSr' Able, capable of being 
transferred. 



LESSON 79 
ELEGTBICAL TERMS 



gfftl T& ndm' e ter, an instrament for 
measaring intensity of an electric 
current. 

£f6n ' er a tor, an apparatus which gen- 
erates or produces. 

he' lix, a spiral line, as of wire in a 
coil. 

Ig'nite', to kindle. 

in can d6s' ?ent, glowing with intense 
heat; an electric lamp. 

in diie' tion, electrical influence. 

in' sn late, to prevent the transfer of 
electricity by using non-conductors. 

i' 5ns, elements of a body undergoing 
decomposition by electricity. 

ki nfit' ic, motory ; moving or causing 
motion. 

m&g' net ism, the power of attraction. 

m5' tdr, a moving power. 

ohm, the unit of electrical resistance. 

pl&t' i nam, a silver-colored, non- 
corrosive metal, possessing great 
weight and density. 



po Iftr' i ty, the quality of a body by 
virtue of which it exhibits opposite 
properties. 

re gist' an^, opposition to the passage 
of an electric current. 

rhe' O st&t, a contrivance for regulat- 
ing the strength of electrical cur- 
rents. 

st&t' ie, name applied to friction al 
electricity. 

switch, a device for shifting an elec- 
trical current. 

t^r e gr&m, a message by telegraph. 

t^r e gr&ph, an apparatus for trans- 
mitting messages; to announce by 
telegraph. 

tSr 6 phone, an instrament to convey 
sound ; to send a communication by 
telephone. 

thSr' mal, pertaining to heat. 

tr&ns mis' sion, the act of sending. 

tr&ns mit' ter, that which transmits. 

y51t, a unit of electro-motive force. 



LESSON 80 
MISCELLANEOUS 

** B« not simply good, be good for something."— TTioreau. 



&b8e5nd', to secrete one's self, or 
steal off in secret. 

&f fdi bil' i ty, courtesy ; ease of man- 
ner; sociability. 



&n te ^ed' ent, going before. 
a>a' to g'r&ph, one's own signature, 
bg^u' ble, a cheap, showy plaything; 
a gewgaw. 
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C6r' e mo ny, outward rite. 

el&n d^' tine, secret; concealed. 

ellque (klek), a faction ; a coterie. 

de ^n' er ate, to become worse; de- 
teriorate. 

del e te' -ri ons, hurtful ; noxious ; de- 
structive. 

e 16e tion eer- , to cany ass for votes, 
or make interest for office. 

Es' k! mo, a Greenlander. 

fa^il' i ty, easiness in performing. 

fg.!' ter, to hesitate; to waver. 

Idr' tu nate, lucky ; favored. 

^' ant, a man of large size. 



h&b' It & ble, that which may be in- 
habited. 

l&b' y rinth, a maze; a place full of 
windings. 

me trdp' o lis, a chief city. 

not' dible, memorable; noted or dis- 
tinguished. 

6t fi' ci ate (-fish' i-), to act as an of- 
ficer or leader. 

qn^ir' rel, to dispute ; an angry con- 
test. 

re' £fi6n, district. 

spi' ral, winding, like a screw. 

Yiv' id, intense; bright. 



LESSON 81 
FISH, GAME AND FOWIi 



bftSS, a game fish of which there are 
many species. 

e&n' yas-b&ek ' , a species of wild duck. 

chlek'en, a young bird or fowl. 

edd' fish, an edible fish especially 
abundant on the Grand Banks. 

d6ye, a kind of pigeon. 

groose (pi. gfeese), a web-footed bird. 

gronse, a game bird highly prized for 
food. 

gain '@a-f owl, a fowl of a dark gray 
color. 

hftre, a small, rodent animal. 

mdfCk' er el, one of the most impor- 
tant oceanic fishes used for food. 

oys' t§r, a bivalvular mollusk. 

p&r' tridgie, a species of quail-like, 
game bird. 

ph^ag' ant, a wild fowl. 

pi' £^on, a small dove-like bird. 



pike, a large fresh-water fish. 

quail, a small game bird. 

r&b' bit, a small game animal, often 

kept as a pet. 
sd«r dine', a species of herring. 
se9>r 16p, a marine bivalve mollusk, 

the large muscle of which is used 

as a food. 
shM, an important market fish of 

which there are many varieties. 
snipe, a species of game bird found in 

meadows or near the water. 
sqnir' rel, a small animal with a bushy 

tail, 
sword' fish (sord-)^ a very large edi- 
ble sea fish with sword-like beak. 
tront, an especially desirable game 

fish, generally found in brooks, 
tfir' key, a large fowl, either wild or 

domesticated. 
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LESSON 82 

MISCELLANEOUS 

'* Hope nothlnfir from lack, and the probability is that yon will be so prepared, forewarned 
and forearmed that all shallow observers will call you lucky."— fu^toer Lytton, 



ab o ri^' i neg, first inhabitants. 

a p6r gfy, an excuse. 

a sy ' lum, a retreat ; a refuge ; a char- 
itable institution. 

bar ba'ri an, a savage; uncivilized. 

bliz' zardy a furious snow and wind 
storm. 

brQ n6tte\ a woman with dark com- 
plexion. 

Chfis' a peake, a large bay in Mary- 
land. 

de spdnd' en Qy, discouragement. 

eelat' (-kla'), brilliant show; strik- 
ing effect ; applause. 

ex pi ra' tion, end; termination. 

Ir6n tier', the border of a country. 

glit' tdrpSr' ch&, hardened juice of a 
tree. 



illib' er al, stiHgy; niggardly; nar- 
row-minded. '^^^ ~''vi " ' 

im mer' sion, putting into a fluid; a 
dipping ; engaging deeply. 

im p&SS' & ble, that can not be passed. 

in d$f ' i nite, not precise ; vague. 

}6g' gle, to shake slightly. 

mtist&Qhe', growth of hair on the 
upper lip of man. 

Cr' tho ddx, approved; sound in doc 
trine. 

p§»r' t! ele, an atom; a minute part. 

plagrne, that which smites or troubles ; 
to vex. 

re it' er ate, to repeat. 

sh&e' kles, fetters. 

an right' eons (-ri'chus), evil; sinful. 

U stU*p' , to seize and hold wrongfully. 



LESSON 83 



POST OFFICES AND POSTAL SEBVIOE 



eftn f^l la' tion, act of cancelling or 
defacing. 

€&r' li er, a messenger; one who car- 
ries or deUvers goods; as, a mail 
carrier. 

edl 1^' tion, a gathering; act of col- 
lecting; an accumulation. 

de liv' er y, giving or transferring; 
act of delivering over. 

de pftrt mSn' tal, pertaining to a di- 
vision or department. 



dis trib' n ting, assorting. 

in' c6m ing, coming in ; arriving. 

in spSct' or, one who supervises; an 
official examiner. 

mail, letters, papers, etc., received 
through a post office ; to post. 

m6s's6n£fer, carrier; a bearer of 
messages. 

out' go ing, going out; departing. 

post' agfe, amount paid for convey- 
ance of mail. 
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pOst' al, pertaining to the post office 
service ; a post caf d. 

post'.m&rk, the official stamp on a 
letter giving date and place received 
or mailed. 

post' m&s i^r, one in charge of a post 
office. 

post' paid, having postage prepaid. 

pouchy a bag. « 

r^i' is tered, formally recorded ; par- 
ticularly listed or attended to ; as, a 
registered letter. 



rente (root), the road or way traveled ; 
a course. 

ru' ral, pertaining to the country. 

sehM' ule (skM-)» a formal list. 

tin claimed ' ^ not called f or ; not 
claimed. 

tin mail' dible, not allowed in the 
mails. 

un sealed', opened; not sealed; per- 
mitting inspection without destroy- 
ing wrapper. 

wrap' per (rftp'-)» covering. 



post card 
dead letter 
special delivery 
civil service 



Sapplementary : 

post road 
star route 
Postal Union 
. mail car 



post office 
money order 
lock box 
general delivery 



LESSON 84 



SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 



NoTB : The second word in each pair is 

crook' M, distorted; twisted, 
straight, not crooked ; direct. 

mis lead ' , to deceive ; to delude. 
nn de Qeive', to free from deception. 

m&s' en line, manly or manlike, 
fern' i nine, womanly ; effeminate. 

rec' ti tnde, integrity; uprightness. 
iniq' nity, sin; crime; injustice. 

de te' ri rate, to impair. 

d. m6i' io rate (-yo-), to improve. 

suspense', doubt; cessation. 

de ter mi na' tion, purpose; decision. 



opposite in meaninsr to that of the first. 

& droit' , skilful ; clever. 

a>wk' ward, clumsy ; not graceful. 

&^' ile, active ; nimble. 
elibn' gy, awkward; uncouth. 

al li' an^, a union ; a league. 
di TOr^e', separation. 

Sm' anate, originate; spring; rise. 
ter' mi nate, to finish; complete. 

edn' se erate, to set apart as sacred. 
d^s' e erate, to profane; misuse. 

de lOrm' i ty, distortion ; misshapen. 
. I beau' ty, grace; comeliness. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

"Discipline aims at the removal of bad habits and the substitution of good ones.*' 



ab Mr' ren^e, extreme loathing ; a tier 
disgust. 

ad ja' cent, contigaous. 

& n^m' o ne, the wind flower. 

agxi' ety, solicitude; distress of 
mind. 

&re' tie, frigid ; far northern. 

benSf i^nt, benevolent; bounte- 
ous. 

ediprl^' (-prSs'), a whim; a sudden 
change of mood, opinion, etc. 

e&S' J^ Stl tj^, accident; misfortune. 

C6r e br&te, to observe duly. 

ehfigm, a deep opening or breach. 

eon' se qnen^, that which is pro- 
duced by a cause ; effect. 

dig Q^m' , to see ; to perceive ; to judge. 



obedient 
religious 
pious 



ef fi' cien ^y, effectiveness. 

e li^' it, to draw out ; to bring to light, 

tri^' id, cold ; of low temperature. 

fn^h' si ft (-sM-), a beautiful flower- 
ing plant. 

grra' tis, freely; without cost. 

Himft' Iay& (-m&h'-), a range of 
mountains between India and 
Thibet. 

is' late, to place by itself or alone. 

mtil'ti tnde, a great number. 

oceur' rence, happening. 

pSr snade' , to influence by argument. 

Shriv' el, to shrink. 

st&nd ' ard, a test ; a banner ; an up- 
right support. 

tOr' toise {or -tUS), a kind of turtle. 

Qive the opposite of : 

keen coarse foreign 

delicate hateful skilful 

correct successful barbarian 



LESSON 86 
DICTATION EXERCISE 

Consult your dictionary for meaning of words. 
The froward * youth went forward * contrary to orders. 
My ivory ' headed cane is lying amid the green ivy.* 
The glazier^ tells of a glacier* of ice which destroyed his father's house. 
The laver^ is full of pieces of lava* from the volcano. 
Do not touch the least' of it lest^* you be poisoned. 
Since the last flash of lightning" the sky is lightening" in the east. 
I loathe^' such conduct but was loath ^* to tell her so. 
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In what manner^ did the manna ^* fall from Heaven? 

You will lose *' your squirrel if you turn him loose." 

Charles is muzzling^' the calf's mouth with a piece of muslin.*^ 

There was an ordinance'* passed to increase the amount of ordnance."* 

They united in a petition " to partition '* the estate at once. 

I recollect*^ well I could not re-collecf the fragments. 



key, quay 
wait, weight 
lean, lien 



HomophoDons wordB, — ^what do tbey meanf 
tide, tied thyme, time 

bale, bail need, knead 

pray, prey • vice, vise 



load, lode 
team, teem 
hare, hair 



LESSON 87 



FUBNTTTTBE AND UPHOLSTEBY 



ftnttqae', old; a finish imitating age. 

bol' ster, a support for the head. 

buf fet' (b^f-fa' ), a sideboard; a 
counter for refreshments. 

^Mf fon ier ' , a tall chest of drawers. 

edm mode' , a washstand with drawers. 

eonch, a seat ; a bed or place for re- 
pose. 

cup' board (ktib' berd), a small closet 
for dishes. 

dftv' en port, a large upholstered 
lounge ; an ornamental writing desk. 

drSss' er, a bureau with a mirror. 

es eri toire' (-twfir'), a writing desk. 

h&s' soek, a small, stuffed foot-rest. 

Mt' st&nd, a hat-rack; a hat-tree. 

ISath Sr 6tte' , an imitation of leather. 

m& hdS' & nj^9 valuable wood of red- 
dish brown color much used in 
making fine furniture. 

m&t' tr^, a stuffed bed or tick. 



mir' r5r, looking-glass; any poUshed 
surface that reflects light. 

re frigf' er a tor, a box or room for 
keeping food or other articles cool. 

S^t tSe' , a long seat with a back. 

st^l, a single seat with three or four 
legs. 

suite (swet), a set; as a parlor mite. 

tgte' & tgte (taf & t&t), a short sofa 
intended to accommodate two or 
'three persons. 

up hsr stored, furnished with cover- 
ings, cushions, etc. 

ve lonrs' (-loor'), a kind of velvety 
fabric extensively used in uphol- 
stering. 

ward ' robe, a portable closet for 
clothes. 

wSath' ered (-erd), seasoned; said of 
wood thoroughly dried, etc., for 
manufacturing purposes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



& IQ' nd niim, a light, dactile metal. 

ar til' ler y, cannon, mortars, etc. 

d&h' lia (or dah-), a plant bearing 
beautifal flowers. 

de e&p' i tate, to behead. 

de mde' rft ^y, a repablic; a govern- 
ment by the people. 

dl' & leety a local form of speech. 

di plo' mft cy, the art of conducting 
negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments; tact; shrewdness. 

di Vine', holy; sacred; a clergyman. 

dox dr £^, a hymn of praise to God. 

liy dro pho' bi &, animal madness. 

ju' bi lee, time of great joy. 

mSt ro p51' 1 tan, belonging to a city. 

mien, demeanor ; manners. 



mn ge' ilin, a collection of carioas 
things. 

dr' eh^ tr&, a band of musicians. 

plii Iftn ' thro pist, a lover of mankind. 

pin' & fore, a child's apron. 

rai' ment, clothing. 

ro ttin' dft, a circular building or hall. 

ser^iWl, bad writing. 

spdn ta' ne ons, self-generated; will- 
ing. 

sy lin' gkf a sweet-scented flower. 

the 61' £^, science of God and divine 
things. 

tr&peze', a swinging horizontal bar, 
used in gymnastics. 

trons sean' (tr6o so'), the outfit of a 
bride, including clothes, etc. 
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OASFITTING AND PLUMBINO 



^is' tSm, a reservoir; a tank. 

eonp' Ung (kHp'-), connection ; a de- 

vice which connects adjacent parts. 
^j^r in der, the barrel of an air or 

other pump. 
die, a tool for cutting threads on bolts ; 

also, for punching holes, etc. 
6 j^t' or, a jet pump for lifting water 

from a space. 
f^/U' ^t, a fixture for drawing liquid 

from a cask or vessel. 
lil' ter, a strainer; to purify. 
fl&n^e, a projecting edge or rim, as 

on a pipe, etc. 



f5r' ^ps, pincers. 

hy drgin' lie, conveying, or acting by, 
water; pertaining to fluids in mo- 
tion. 

hy' dr&nt, discharge pipe for water 
main ; a water plug. 

dr' ifi^, a small opening into a 
cavity. 

pH' eri, a kind of small pinchers with 
long jaws. 

plto'^er, a piston, used as a forcer 
in pumps. 

ream' er, an instrument or enlarg- 
ing a round hole. 
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S&n' i t& ry, of or pertaining to health ; 
hygienic. 

sew' er ag^e (SU'-), the general drain- 
age of a city or town by means of 
sewerjk^. 

Sink^^^H^ito carry ofi waste water ; 
to si^^^Hf 9 to depress. 

phdn, a device by which liquid 
can be transferred to a lower level, 
generally a bent tabe or pipe. 



Si' 



s5r der (s5d' er), a fusible metallic 

cement, 
splg' ot, a faucet, 
spent, a discharging pipe or orifice, 
thread, the spiral rib of a bolt, screw, 

or nut. 
y&lye, a lid, plug, <^r cover to admit, 

or prevent passage of, a liquid. 

vise, a clamping device for holding 
work, as in filing. 
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KEVIEW 


/ 


residence 


inhabitants 


buffet 


suite 


develop 


eligible 


circuit 


electricity 


lose 


loose 


indispensable 


liniment 


telegram 


asylum 


apology 


until 


pheasant 


mustache 


frontier 


despondency 


impassable 


pigeon* 


conductor 


shackles 


facility 


mackintosh 


antecedent 


turkey 


allege 


quarrel 


solder 


clique 


clumsy 


mackerel 


cistern ' 


iniquity 


precious 


squirrel 


sanitary 


recollect 


organdie 


glazier 


refrigerator 


concede 


exceed 


cupboard 


hydrant 


cylinder 




reference 


velours 





Illustrate the use of the following words in sentences: 

panacea purport anomalous ordinance 

immigrant sedentary anonymous orthodox 



LESSON 91 
GRAIN AND STOCK BBOKERAGE 



beftr, a short seller for a decline. 

IirO' ker, an agent ; one who transacts 
business on commission. 

IirO' ker a£fe, commission ; the busi- 
ness or employment of a broker. 

bpll, a buyer for an advance ; as, to 
buil stocks. 



elear' an^es, shipments of grain and 
flour from lake or sea ports. 

edr' ner, an artificial scarcity created 
by holding property for high prices ; 
to obtain control of. 

fu' tnreSy fnture values of merchan- 
dise or stocks. 
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hM^, baying or selling against other 

open trades to avert a loss. 
Uq ui da' tion, selling of property 

previoasly bought or contracted for ; 

''evening up." 
VSngf one who has property bought 

in anticipation of a rise in price. 
mft nip' n lat ed, under artificial con- 
trol ; as a manipulated market, 
mftr' 0nj security deposited with a 

broker to protect contracts. 
5p' tion, a conditional contract; the 

right or power of choosing. 
yer bonght' , more property bought 

than warranted by conditions. 
ver s^ll\ to sell more than can be 

delivered. 
yer trad' ingj speculation carried 

to unsafe limits, 
pegged (p^' d), said of a market 

that refuses either to advance or to 

decline. 



point, on stock exchanges, one dollar 
a share. 

se&lp' er, one who trades in options 
continually, making quick and fre- 
quent turns ; an irregular broker. 

shOrt, one who has sold stock that he 
does not own in anticipation of a 
decline in price. 

sqnSezed, said of * 'short sellers" who 
are forced to pay artificially high 
prices for property. 

str&d' die, an option giving a holder 
of stocks the double privilege of 
" give " or " take " at a certain price. 

tlek' Sr, a telegraphic instrument re- 
cording stock quotations on paper 
tape. 

nn load' ing^, selling in large quanti- 
ties. 

whip' sgiWed, losing both ways; buy- 
ing at the top and selling at the 
bottom. 



LESSON 92 



MISCELLANEOUS 



**The manner of doing is of more consequence than the thing done. 



Assure', to confirm; to assert posi- 
tively. 

b&rdm' e ter, an instrument denoting 
atmospheric pressure. 

blfir, to dim ; to blot. 

e& l&m' i ty, disaster. 

^&m pagne' (-pane'), a highly effer- 
vescent wine. 

ehft' 6s, disorder or confusion. 

chore, a small job of work. 



Qin' der,a partially burned substance. 

eon £rear, to freeze. 

edn nois se^r' (kdn i siir'), a critical 
judge of things ; one well versed. 

d)^ &s' trons, calamitous; unlucky. 

da' te ens, obedient ; compliant. 

e' ^6ss, a place of exit. 

Ss pons' al, the act of espousing. 

^'s^n^, nature of a thing; sub- 
stance. 
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fete (fate), a festival. 

^^n' Sr ous, liberal; noble. 

Hay' t) (ha' ti), an island republic 

east of Cuba. 
in Q$n' tive, motive. 
in $y' i t& ble, certain ^ unavoidable. 



prd^ nds' ti eftte, to foretell by indi- 
cations. 
pro hib' it, to forbid. 
pro ga' ie, dull; like prose. 
wh5a (who), stop. 
wiz' ard, a magician. 



LESSON 93 
GBOCEBIES AND PROVISIONS 



chSege, the curd of milk. 

Qin' n& men, a variety of spice. 

eo' eoa, a preparation similar to 
chocolate used in making a bever- 
age. 

edf ' fee, a shrub and its berry. 

fir' kin, a wooden vessel used for but- 
ter, lard, etc. 

flonr, the finely ground meal of wheat. 

g'&I' Ion, a liquid measure of four 
quarts. 

^ia' ^er, a root, ground for spice. 

glxL' eose, a kind of sugar, less sweet 
than cane-sugar. 

m&e a ro' nl, a food made of paste. 

m&tch' eg, sticks prepared for catch- 
ing fire by friction. 

mo l&s' s6g, syrup made from vegeta- 
ble juice or sap. 

miis' tard,a plant and its seed. 



nut' m^, the hard aromatic kernel 

of the nutmeg tree. 
5at' meal, meal made of oats. 
pie' kle^ any article of food preserved 

in brine or vinegar. 
rSpi' gins, dried grapes. 
sOr' ghiim, Chinese sugar-cane. 
sp& ghSt' ti (-^St'-), a kind of maca- 
roni, 
t&p 1 0' ea, obtained from the roots of 

a Brazilian plant, 
to b&e' 60, a plant, the dried leaves of 

which are used for chewing and 

smoking. 
thyme (tim), a plant; much used in 

cooking. 
V& nil' 1ft, a flavoring extract made 

from the vanilla bean. 
V^ 6 t& ble, an edible plant. 
yia' e g'ar, an add liquor. 



LESSON 94 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYKS 

NoTB— The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



1 tin ' er ant, traveling about. 
sUi' tion a ry, not moving; fixed. 

hn mil i a' tion, chagrin ; vexation. 
gr&t iiiea' tion, delight; satisfaction. 



p&r si mo' ni ons, stingy ; penurious 
ex tr&v' & g&nt, prodigal ; wasteful. 

se rSne', clear; calm. 

tfimp^st' lions, stormy; boisterous. 
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tOr'tnre, agony; torment. 

e€' Stft sy, rapture ; excessive joy. 

\H' er an, one long in service. • 
re er^it', one newly enlistad. 

ti ' ny, very small. 

ii gftn' tie, immense ; huge. 

& l&e' ri ty, cheerful readiness. 

re like' tancOy aversion ; repugnance. 



&n i m6s' i ty, hatred ; antipathy, 
s^m' pft thy, compassion ; pity. 

SrHmpse, a short hurried view, 
serg' ti ny, minute inspection. 

f&e' tions (-shus), turbulent. 

gM' ial (-yftl), kindly; sympathetic. 

de ri' iion, ridicule; scorn. 

rSy' er en^^, veneration; respect 



master 
worthy 



Give the opposite of : 

wrath delighted 

tedious saintly 



prompt 
hence 
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HABDWABE TEBMS 



&in mn nl' tion, powder, balls, etc. 
Annealed', made tough by heating, 

then cooling slowly; as, annealed 

wire. 
fliWl, a pointed instrument for piercing 

small holes. 
JM.' I6wg, an instrument for blowing 

fires. 
bSn' zilfe, an oil used for cleaning, 

etc. 
b^y' el, a kind of square used by 

carpenters, masons, etc. 
biitt, a hinge used in hanging doors, 
e&n' is t§r, a metal box for coSee, 

tea, etc. 
e&r' tridg^e, a charge for a firearm. 
chaf ' in^ish, a vessel for cooking on 

the table. 
elSay' Sr, an az-like knife used by 

batchers. 



e6m' pass $g, an instrument for de- 
scribing circles, measuring figures, 
etc. 

edrk' screw, an instrument for draw- 
ing corks from bottles. 

eiit' ler ^, edged tools, such as knives, 
shears, razors, etc. 

Sn &m' eled (-Sid), having a glossy or 
variegated surface ; glazed. 

fid' ter, a device for straining impuri- 
ties from water, etc. 

gr&l' y& nize, to coat, as iron with 
zinc. 

gan^ igB^e)^ an instrument used to 
strike a line parallel to the straight 
side of a board, etc. 

gim' ISt, a small tool for boring 
holes. 

gonjfe, a chisel with hollow blade ; to 
scoop out. 
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gr&n' ite-wftre, a kind of iron ware, 
coated with granite enamel. 

grind' stone, a flat circular stone 
hang apon an axis and used for 
sharpening tools, etc. 



hin^, the attachment upon which a 
door or cover swings. 

r gin g'IdiSS, pure gelatin; a name for 
mica. 

Ik pS^nned' , coated witha hlack polish. 

Supplementary, 
lawn mower ~ fishing tackle napkin ring 

barbed wire nail puller sewing machine 

LESSON 96 
DICTATION EXEBCISE 

Consnlt your dictionary for meaning of words. 
It requires great patience * to attend such discontented patients.' 
He used the fallen pillar* for his pillow* on that fatal night. 
He unpapked the presents^ in my presence.* 
We pitied ^ her because she was so pitted * by the small- pox. 
If you do not proscribe • its use, prescribe *' some regulations concerning it. 
The populace^' are generally discontented in a very populous *• city. 
Poplar *' is the most popular^* timber in our line of work. 
Many princes " are suitors of the young princess.'* 
Prophesy *^ a good prophecy." 

Will a dish of suet" suit^^ any person in your suite?** 
The subtle " spider weaves a web of subtile *• thread. 
Do not ridicule** my old reticule.'* 

What is the difference between : 

hope and expect economical and frugal 

anticipate and expect abridgment and abstract 

homogeneous and heterogeneous 

LESSON 97 

MISCEIiLANEOTJS 

** Hope thinks nothing difficult ; despair tells ns that difficnlty is insnrmonntable.** 



SI low' an^ey a stated amount or quan- 
tity ; toleration. 

ftn' Qes tor, one from whom a person 
descends. 



& skew' , awry ; out of proper position. 
Qhdi rade', an acted enigma. 
edm ptir sion, force applied; act of 
compelling. 
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eon' ri er, a messenger sent in haste. 
eri' sis, a taming point; a decisive 
moment. 

de Sir & bil' 1 ty, state or quality of 
being desirable. 

dis €onn' te nan^, to look upon with 

disfavor. 

dIs «rSet' , cautious ; prudent. 

divSr' sion, turning aside; pastime. 

ex ^S' 4ve, beyond just limits. 

ex p&n' sion, the act of expanding. 

f ^1 ' ny, a high crime. 

fSr' Tor, ardor; intense feeling. 



fl&m' bean (-bo), a torch. 

im pr&e' ti e& ble, impossible. 

16ay' en, a fermenting mixture. 

m&g n& nim' i ty, generosity ; large- 
ness of spirit. 

me' di a t(5r, intercessor. 

6h' so lete, out of use. 

pit' i & ble, deserving pity. 

po Ij^^' & my, marriage with more 
than one wife or husband at a time. 

Qae b^', a province of Canada; also 
a city. 

sn perb% grand; elegant. 
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HABDWABE TEBUS 



la' die, a cuplike spoon with a long 

handle. 
Idv ' el, a carpenter's instrument ; flat ; 

even, 
m&l' let, a small maul. 
manl, a heavy wooden hammer. 
m£t' al, an elementary substance, 

such as gold, iron, etc. 
mi' ter-box, a box for holding boards, 

etc., to be sawed at an angle or 

bevel, 
n&ph' th& (nftf- or n&p'-), an oil 

used for cleaning and heating. 
niek ' el-plat' ed, coated or plated 

with nickel, 
nip' pie, a pipe fitting for connecting 

two other fittings. 
pjiid' 15ek, a strong detachable lock. 
pis' tol, a small firearm. 



rake, a garden, or farm tool, 
ri' fle, a gun with a grooved barrel. 
S^Ig' SOrg, a small cutting instrument, 
seo&p, a deep shovel ; a ladle. 
screw-driv' er, a tool for inserting 

screws. 
shSl lae' , a resinous substance used in 

varnishes, dyes, etc. 
slMge, a large heavy hammer, 
spi' der, an iron kitchen utensil, 
sprink' ler, a watering pot. 
steer yfird Calso stil' yerd), a device 

for weighing. 
tHr' p^n tine, an oil used in mixing 

paints, etc. 
tw6e' zerg, pincers ; nippers. 
v3n' ti la tor, a device for supplying 

fresh air. 
wrench, a tool for pulling or twisting. 



oil stove 
can opener 



Supplementary : 
dinner pail 
pocket knife 



sash weight 
door mat 
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MISOEIiLANEOnS 

It ought to be no disparagement to a star that it is not the sun*'* 



af fil' i l|»te, to anite ; to adopt. 
&q' gn lar, having angles; lean, 
b^n e f&e' tor, a friendly helper, 
b^y' era^, a drink; that which is 

drank. 
fa' tal, deadly ; disastrous. 
fo' li agfe, leaves of a tree. 
for' ble, impressive ; vigorous. 
ftl' isl tive, fleeing, or having fled, as 

from justice ; runaway, 
h&p' h&z ard, at random, 
hyp oe' ri sy^, deceit; to play a part. 
im me' dl ate ly, without delay. 
in ex efig' & ble, not to be justified. 



liil' Ik hff a cradle song. 

Take a second glance at the following words : 

accommodate tobaccos forty 

superintendent balance ninety 

privilege perceive separate 

judgment marvelous using 



mls'slley a projectile. 

mOr' sel, a small portion. 

n^' li j^nt, careless; neglectful. 

Ni e& ra' grna (nee eaw raw' g'wa), 

a republic of Central America. 
deeft' sion, a particular event or 

juncture, 
peer, a nobleman ; an equal ; to peep. 
p^n i t^n' tia ry (-sha-), a prison. 
S&t' ire, sarcasm ; a sarcastic speech 

or essay. 
se&f ' fold, an elevated platform, 
sdr' name, the family name. 
sdr Yfiy', to measure, as land ; to view. 
v£n' erate, to revere; to cherish. 



parcel 
legible 
cancel 
referred 



LESSON 100 
HABNESS AND SADDLEBY 



b&ek' band, part of a harness used to 

hold up shafts of a carriage. 
bll' let, a strap or loop which enters 

a buckle. 
blind' er, a screen on the bridle. 
breech' ing: (brich'-), the hinder part 

of a harness. 
bri' die, head-gear for governing a 

horse. 



buek' le, an instrument for fastening 
straps. 

chSek' rfiin, a rein to prevent a horse 
from lowering his head. 

choke' strap, a strap to keep a horse's 
collar in place. 

Qinch| a strong saddle girth. 

er^p' per, the loop which passes un- 
der a horse's tail. 
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gfrtll, the Btrap by which a saddle is 
fastened to a horse. 

ha<r ter, a rope or strap for leading 
or tying a horse. 

hameg, a kind of collar for horses. 

h&r' ness, equipments of a horse, etc. 

hOm, the high pommel of a saddle. 

hous' ingf, a covering for a horse's 
saddle; a horsecloth. 

]&r' I at, a lasso ; ased also in picket- 
ing a horse. 

m&r' tin ^le, a strap to hold down 
the head of a horse. 



p6m' mSl, the knob of a saddlebow. 

rfiin, strap of a bridle by which the 
horse is governed. 

sM' die, part of a harness; seat for a 
rider. 

spftr, an instrument to hasten the 
speed of a horse. 

stir' mp, part of the saddle for the 
foot. 

sftr' Qin gfle, a girth for binding on a 
saddle, blanket, etc. 

tt9t' ces, the straps of a harness ex- 
tending to the whiffletrees ; a tug. 



LESSON 101 



MISOEIiliANEOTJS 



"The liberty of discnssion is the ^reat Bafegraard of all other MhertieB "^MaeauUty. 



brit' tie, fragile ; liable to break. 

brogrne, a dialectic pronunciation. 

^m^nt', an adhesive substance; to 
stick together. 

eon vert' ible, capable of being 
changed. 

coquette' (-kef), a flirt. 

deni' al, refusal. 

dis tis' gr^l^y ^o ^ote difference be- 
tween ; to confer eminence. 

fiend, an intensely malicious person. 

im m5r' al, sinful; dissolute. 

in dul' £ent, lenient; prone to in- 
dulge. 

in' tri eate, complex ; complicated. 

l&S' si tude, languor. 

Ma ea*u' lay, English historian, essay- 
ist, poet and statesman. 



dm nip' o tence, infinite power. 

pre, native mineral. 

pique (pek), stinging vexation; to 

stimulate to action. 
prdm e nade', a walk for amusement 

or exercise. 
rS.' di US) semi-diameter of a circle or 

sphere. 
r&p' tar ous, ecstatic; joyous. 
re gSm' blan^e, likeness. 
rhyme (rime), to correspond in sound; 

a couplet ; poetry. 
rhythm (rith' m), regular succession 

of motions, sounds, etc. 
rogfne, a dishonest person ; a rascal. 
rtlm' ma^e, to search by overturning 

things. 
twitch, to jerk. 
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LESSON 102 
HEA17IKG, UGHTINa AND VENTTLATINa 



& ^t' f ISne, a n illaminating gas 
making a very brilliant light. 

tod' 1 ron, iron eapport for burning 
logs. 

&S bSs' tds, a kind of mineral unaf- 
fected by fire. 

eto de la' brum (pL, -br&), a candle- 
stick with branches. 

^Mn delier', a frame or support for 
lights. 

cMm' ney, a passage for smoke; a 
flue. 

ellQk' er, slag which forms in stoves 
or furnaces. 

eoal, a combustible mineral substance 
used for fuel. 

e5m b^' ti ble, easily inflammable. 

61' bow, any turn or bend like that of 
the arm joint. 

e Ifie tro li6r ' , a frame for supporting 
electric lamps. 



fSnd' er, a screen for an open fire- 
place. 

fire'-dogf, an andiron. 

flue, passage for a current of air. 

fu' el, wood or any substance that 
feeds fire. 

ffir' na^, an enclosed fire-place. 

g*&S' line, a highly volatile mixture. 

grrate, a frame for holding fuel while 
burning. 

hearth, fioor of a fire-place. 

kSr' S6ne, an oil used for illuminat- 
ing purposes. 

pe tro' le tim, an infiammable liquid 
exuding from the earth. 

ra' dl a tor, that which radiates heat. 

range, a kind of cooking stove. 

r^g"' is ter, a damper for regulating 
ventilation. 

trto' 86m, a swinging window over a 
door. 



LESSON 103 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The power to acquire, retain, and use information properly, is education in its broad 
sense. " He who can confine his entire attention to a point for ten minntes," some one says* 
" is edncated." Do yon believe it ? 



dipds' tie (-pes' 1), one of the twelve 
chosen by Christ; a zealous advo- 
cate of any doctrine. 

e&s' ti gate, to chastise. 

eon fi dSn' tial, trusted; intimate. 

con' so nant, in harmony with ; any 
letter of the alphabet not a vowel. 



cul' prit, a guilty person. 

d&z' zle, to blind temporarily with 

brilliance. 
d6x' ter ous, expert; skilful. 
di vis' i ble, capable of being divided, 
grnaw (n8.w), to bite or tear with the 

teeth. 
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h&l 16 111' ifth (-yftli), a song of praise 
to God. 

h6e' ingr, catting with a hoe. 

1 dSn' tie al, the same. 

mig'er & ble, wretched ; forlorn. 

p& rftn' the sis, the marks () ; an ex- 
planatory clause. 

plftu' gi ble, apparently right. 

Prfis bt te' ri an, a religious sect. 

prim' i tJve, first ; primeval ; earliest. 

pyr o iMi' nics, pertaining to fire- 
works. 

Pop "eye 



voluminous 

righteous 

erroneous 



sufiScient 

facetious 

patience 



se&n' dal, slander; malicious defama- 
tion. 

sp6n^, an absorbent, elastic sab- 
stance ; to clean. 

siif ' fo eate, to stifle ; to choke. 

t&e' ties, system of procedure; the 
science of military and naval evo- 
lutions. 

t^p'id, lukewarm. 

nn Sit' ing, exact; unfailing; mak- 
ing no mistake. 

wriii' kle, to crease; a crease. 

" traioing. 

palatial patient 

musician ancient 

conscience deficient 



LESSON 104 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

NoTB : The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



&d' ver tige, to publish ; to disclose. 
stip prfiss', to withhold ; to represo. 

re pl6n' ish, to stock anew. 
im p5y' er ish, to make poor. 

rSg' Inte, firm; determined. 
vftQ' ii lat lug", wavering. 

ex ^' &^^ S'te* ^ overstate; enlarge, 
un der 6s * ti mate, undervalue. 

prM' e ^8 s5r, one who precedes, 
sne ^' s5r, one who follows. 

dis p&r' a^, to undervalue; to decry, 
ex tol', to praise highly. 



in yei' gple, to ensnare ; to lead astray. 
6x' til eate^ to free; disentangle. 

per (j6ive' , to discern ; to see. 
mis eon ^ive', to misapprehend. 

eom mfl' ni eate, to impart; to share. 
se erSte', to hide ; conceal. 

eon tftm' 1 nS.te^ to corrupt by contact 
elSange, to clean ; to purify. 

6ph Sm' er al, short-lived. 

pSr p6t' n al, everlasting; eternal. 

vi v5' eions, full of life. 
in &n' 1 m&te, dead; dull. 



flesh 

familiar 

gpecimen 



Write a word nearly synonymons with: 
tendency decrease 

access devise 

assay illicit 



imminent 

extant 

insight 
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LESSON 106 






REVIEW 




brokerage 


scalper 


blur 


connoisseur 


liquidation 


inevitable 


disastroas 


cocoa 


cinnamon 


macaroni 


molasses 


vegetable 


raisins 


tapioca 


tobacco 


reverence 


itinerant 


stationary 


extravagant 


cutlery 


gigantic 


reluctance 


derision 


economical 


gauge 


auger 


canister 


impracticable 


abridgment 


isinglass 


prophecy 


sieve 


turpentine 


pistol 


crisis 


negligent 


survey 


wrench 


forcible 


convertible 


pique 


surcingle 


halter 


confidential 


divisible 


resemblance 


rummage 


perceive 




vacillating 


predecessor 




Illustrate the use of the following words in sentences: 


corps 


inevitable 


ubiquity 


pedal 


levee 


fictitious 


inherent 


corpse 



LESSON 106 



HOTELS, CAFES AND BESTAXTBANTS 



bftn' qn^t, a feast. 

bouil Ion' (boDl y6n'), broth or clear 
sodp. 

br$a*k' f&St, the morning meal. 

ed> fe' , a restaurant ; room for serving 
liquors. 

e5n V^' tion er y, sweetmeats. 

e6n som m^', clear soup or bouillon. 

e&' li na ry, relating to cookery. 

en tree' (ftn tra'), a dish served be- 
tween courses. 

61 e ya' t5r, a cage for conveying per- 
sons to different floors. 



fire '-escape, a contrivance, generally 
on the outside of a building, for 
affording quick egress in case of 
fire. 

Irie as sSe', a kind of meat stew. 

grill, to broil on a gridiron. 

gn^st, a lodger or boarder ; a visitor. 

l&y' & to ry, a place for washing. 

Idb' by, the main entrance hall of a 
hotel. 

Itinch' eon (-Hn), a light repast be- 
tween meals. 

me nv' , a bill of f aie. 
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rSs' tan rant, a place where meals 

are served ; a cafe, 
pas' trj^, such articles of food as pies, 

cakes, etc. 
88.n' sa^, minced meat for food, 
scnl' ler y, a place where culinary 

utensils are kept. 



shSr' bSt, a flavored water-ice. 

sir 'loin, a loin of beef. 

t&' ble d'hOte (tft' hV dot), regular; 

ordinary; the regular meal, as a 

table d'Jiote dinner, 
ta b£Ls' eo, a sauce made from red 

peppers. 



LESSON 107 
DICTATION EXEBGISE 

Consnlt your dictionary for meaning of words. 

That fine bridle * must have been left by the bridal * party. 

The cork would not buoy ' up the boy. 

The grounds of this cemetery * are laid out with symmetry.* 

I met by chance* with a book of chants.^ 

A man with so small a salary • cannot afford to buy celery .• 

This critic" wrote a good critique" on the book. 

The sailors carried my silver cruse ^* on their last cruise. *• 

As 1 jumped across the creek " I felt a crick " in my neck. 

Many correspondents *• make my daily correspondence ^^ ve^y heavy. 

I am confident*® that he will not make you his confidant >'* 

Seize ^ him if he does not cease " from his depredations. 

Wreathe*' a wreath for the victor. 

I doubted his veracity ** but not his voracity.'* 

His relict ^^ keeps his watch as the only relic of her husband. 

What is the difference between : 
arduous and difficult accurate and precise 

biased and prejudiced discerning and di&cr!min&'dng 

indolent and lazy happed and trsjAayir^ 



i 



LESSON 108 
MISCELLAN£OlQrS 



" The moral errandenr of independent integrity is the snblimest thing in nature. 



»» 



eom pla' ^n ^y, self-satisfaction. 
eon 'tis eate, to seize by authority. 
cor rtipt' i ble, subject to decay, 
deeo'mm, dignity; propriety of 
speech and behavior. 



deilfn (dane) , to allow ; to condescend. 

dls re sp6et' f^l, uncivil; discourte- 
ous. 

diin'ireon (-Jtin), a close prison; a 
dark, underground cell. 
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en Qir' ele, to surroand ; to enclose by 

a circle. 
ex po' sure, the act of laying open; 

making public. 
f&r la ^y, mistake; deceptive or false 

appearance. 
fir' mft mSnt, the sky ; the heavens. 
foi' ble, failing; weakness. 
£r^ n&s' ties, athletic exercises, 
hi' bSr n&te, to winter in close qaar- 

terSy as some reptiles, etc. 
in el6m' ent, severe, as applied to 

weather; not mild, 
ser' ^ant (sftr-' or s5r-'), a military 

officer. 



siisc^p' tible, sensitive; capable of 
receiving impressions. 

TOn' n^ s6n, English poet laureate. 

tSe 15' tal er, an abstainer from in- 
toxicants. 

tena' cions, tough; unyielding; ad- 
hesive; retentive. 

tiin' nel, an underground passage; to 
make a tunnel. 

nn eoti' pie, to disjoin. 

tin in tSi' li ^ ble, obscure ; not un- 
derstood. 

nnkSmpt', untidy; unpolished; not 
combed. 



prays, preys, praise 
born, bourne, borne 
vain, vane, vein 



YOgne, fashion ; mode. 

Homophonous words,— what do they meanT 

sees, seas, seize viol, vial, vile 

bole, boll, bowl cite, site, sight 

ceil, seal, seel pear, pare, pair 
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IKSUBANOB 



&e' ci dent) injury not self-inflicted ; 
an unexpected event. 

&e' tn a r^, an officer of a life insur- 
ance company who Computes val- 
ues of contingent liabilities, etc. 

ftd jiist' ment, settlement of flre losses 
or claims; disposition. 

ftf ' fix, to subjoin, annex, or add at 
the close or end ; connect ; unite. 

&n' ijGB try, birth or honorable de- 
scent. 

to nu' i ty, a sum of money payable 
annually for a stated period. 



S.r' son, the malicious burning of a 
dwelling-house or other property of 
another person. 

bSn efi' ci & ry (-fisli'-), one to whom 
insurance is paid. 

dis & bn' i ty, helplessness, 

Sn dow' ment, insurance paid before 
death at a fixed time. 

fdr' lei tnre, the loss of some right, 
estate, etc., by an offense, breach 
of condition, or other act. 

fr& t§r' ni ty, a company; a brother- 
hood; men of the same class, etc. 
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fr& tSr' nftl, mataally helpfaL 

Mz' ardons, dangeroas; risky; un- 
certain. 

in e5n y§rt' i ble, nonchangeable. 

in d^m' ni ty^ security against loss. 

in 8Qr' & ble, capable of being in- 
sured. 

l&psed (l&pst), ineffectaal, void, or 
forfeited ; to pass slowly or by de- 
grees. 

mdr t&r i ty, deaths in relation to 
nombers. 



mu'taal, shared alike; common; 

joint; reciprocal, 
non-ldr' feit & ble, not forfeitable on 

account of payment. 
pdri^y, contract of insurance; a 

course. 
pr6' mi nm, a sum of money paid for 

insurance; a reward, 
re new' & ble, capable of being ex* 

tended, 
nn' der-wn ter, a person that makes 

insurance a business. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



k bj^s', a bottomless gulf. 

&f'f&ble, gracious; courteous. 

&p' pe tite, desire for food or drink. 

fts so' Ci ate (-Sh!-)^ a companion; to 
bring together. 

&th' lete, one trained in physical ex- 
ercises. 

eo he' siye, having the property of 
sticking together. 

eo niln' drum, a kind of riddle. 

eonvtilse', to disturb; to canse 
spasms. 

£th' ies, the science of human duty. 

fe ro' clous, fierce; savage. 

fie ti' tions, not real ; feigned. 

hi 19)' ri onSy mirthful; boisterously 
merry. 

One word is nsnally made 
anyhow freemason 

lawsuit massmeeting 

gaslight bookkeeper 



in dis ereet', imprudent. 

Ills ft' riant, abundant in growth; 

excessive, 
miif ' fle, to cover close; to wrap, 
ma' tif late, to disfigure; to maim. 
per spire', to sweat, 
prdph' et, one who foretells. 
pn' ri ly, to cleanse; to make pure. 
ptlr sue', to follow persistently. 
S&e'r&ment, the Lord's supper; an 

oath ; a solemn covenant. 
tSnd' Sn^y, inclination; drift; 

bent. 
Thames (t^mz), a river. 
trai' tor, a betrayer. 
v6ng:e' an^ (v6nj' ans), retributive 

punishment, 
of such as the following: 

racetrack overnight 

inasmuch schoolboy 

billboard racehorse 
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LESSON 111 
JEWELBY AND OPTICAL GOODS 



brib^' let, an ornament for the wrist. 
bill' liant(-y&nt), a diamond or other 

gem of the finest cat. 
brooch, an ornamented clasp, usually 

worn at the throat. 
C&r' at, twenty-fourth part; a weight 

of four grainfa. 
ear' ringf^ a jewel for the ear. 
gf^m, a precious stone of any kind. 
gdg' ^les^ a kind of spectacles used 

as a screen or protection, 
gfufird, a watch chain or cord, 
hiint' iiigr«ease, a name applied to 

watches protected on both sides by 

metal. 
Idek' et, a catch; a small ornamental 

picture-case. 
mi' ero seope, an instrument to aid 

the eye in examining minute ob- 
jects, 
monnt' ing, setting to advantage; as, 

mounting a diamond ; a setting. 
paqae', not transparent. 



amethyst 


carnelian 


beryl 


cat's-eye 


bloodstone 


chalcedony 


carbuncle 


chrysolite 



dp tV clan, a maker or seller of opti- 
cal goods. 

ox' i dized, dark and shadow effects 
produced on silver. 

p^n' da liim, an oscillating weight. 

plat' ed, coated with some metal dif- 
ferent from the fundamental one. 

r^' fl IS, tor, a clock of superior ex- 
cellence ; that which regulates. 

sil' yer-wftre, dishes, ornaments, etc., 
made of silver. 

s5r i tftire, a precious stone, most 
frequently a diamond, set by itself. 

sp^e' t& ele, an aid to the eyes ; a 
show. 

st^r' e se5pe, an instrument to give 
to pictures the appearance of solid 
form. 

ster' linfiT^ standard value; pure; as, 
sterling silver. 

t^r e scope, an instrument for view* 
ing distant objects. 

tr&ns Iti' ^nt, transparent ; clear. 
Precions stones: 

diamond opal sardius 

emerald pearl sardonyx 

garnet ruby topaz 

onyx sapphire turquoise 



ft'er nftut, a balloonist, 
ftn nonn^', to proclaim. 
^u t5n' o my, self-govemmenty or po- 
litical independence. 



LESSON 112 

MISCELLANEOUS 

b&t tal' ion, a body of troops, 
broige, to injure; to batter; to dent. 
ek pa 'clous, roomy. 
e6n ^it' ed, vain, proud. 
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edn fl& gTB,' tion, a great fire. 

e qui lib' rinm, equipoise; state of 
being balanced. 

grSiOnty meager; lean. 

gVL^' no, a fertilizer. 

in sane', bereft of reason. 

lis' ten (-en), to hearken. 

Ma nil' ft, a city in the Philippines. 

mer' ^i tfjl, humane; full of mercy. 

5s' Qil^late, to swing to and fro. 

par tito' 1 pate, to share in ; to par- 
take. 



prSp6iS$ss', to impress favorably; 

to preoccupy. 
r^t' i^nt, inclined to keep silent; 

reserved. 
ri die' a Ions, absurd; droll. 
S&ne' tibn, a retreat; a private room. 
S&t is f&e' to ri ly, in a satisfactory 

manner, 
slti^' gard^ an idler. 
slni^, a water or flood gate. 
stip' pli ant, entreating; one who sup- 



deceive 

suspense 

salable 



plicates. 

Take a second glance at the following words : 

mileage cellar derision 

Tuesday village salary 

February caprice persuade 
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LEGAL TEBMS 

"The pnblie welfare is the highest l&w."-^Legal Maxim. 



& b6t' ter 1 ^^® ^^^ *^^^ °^ encour- 
' V ages another to commit 
ftb6t'tor,J a crime. 

ft bey' an^e, a state of suspension or 
temporary inaction. 

&b s51ve' , to free from ; to pardon. 

ftCQ^s' SO ry* one who helps to com- 
mit a crime ; an accomplice. 

ftieedm' pli^, an associate in wrong- 
doing. 

fteenge', to charge with a crime; to 
blame. 

fte quit' tal, formal release from a 
charge ; a release. 

fte' tion, suit at law; deed. 

ftd min Is trft' tor, a man who man- 
ages or settles the estate of an intes- 
tate. 



ftd jMge ' , to judge ; to deem ; to award 
judicially. 

ftd' vo eate, a defender; to plead in 
favor of. 

ftffida''\^t, a sworn statement in 
writing. 

a fore ' said, said before, or in a pre- 
ceding part. 

ftl le ga' tion, a statement by a party 
of what he undertakes to prove; 
positive assertion. 

ftl 16^e ' ft ble, capable of being alleged 
or affirmed. 

ftl' i m5 ny, a separate maintenance 
allowed' a wife on her divorce or 
separation from her husband. 

ftn' no tft ted, explained by notes. 
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ftppSal'y to apply for removal to a 
hig^her coart ; an entreaty. 

ftppSr lant, one who appeals; per- 
taining to an appeal ; appellate. 

ftr' bitrar^, absolute in power; ty- 
rannical. 

&r bi tra' tion, a hearing and decision 
by arbitrators. 



&r' gVL ment, reasons offered in proof ; 

discussion. 
&r raigfn' (-ran' ), to call to answer in 

court ; to accuse. 
&9 sail' ant, an assaulter; one who 

attacks. 
&S S8»nlt', a violent attack to do hurt 

to another. 



LESSON 114 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

No^ih-The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



dls ftp point' , to defeat ; to frustrate, 
re' al ize, to accomplish; gain. 

pit' tan^e, a small allo^wance ; a trifle. 
& biin' dan^9' plenty ; exuberancy ., 

&» i^d^fl OiiSy diligent ; aoremitting. 
in' do lent, lazy; slothful^^ 

s5 qI' e ty, association ; company, 
per son &r 1 ty*, individuality. 

di vSr' sion, dislike ; antipathy, 
eon g6 ni &r 1 ty, natural affinity. 

seftri^e, rare ; not plentiful. 
pl6n' ti f^l, ample; copioas. 



edn t^mpt' i ble, despicable; mean, 
re sp^t' & ble, worthy of respect. 

eiy' dt oils, greedy ; avaricious, 
ch&r' it& ble, lenient; liberal. 

^n' tral, accessible; convenient, 
in ae qSss' i ble, unapproachable. 

St&l ' , wart {or stftl ' -) , sturdy ; strong. 
Ir rfia' mte. fickle; nnsteady. 

eon' trOvSrsj^, dispute; contention. 
11 n& nim' I tf^ harmony ; of one mind. 

Sx p9' dl ent, advisable. 

d$t ri mSn' tal, harmful ; causing loss. 



LESSON 115 
LEGAL TEBMS 

"The law assists those who are Tiffilant, not those who sleep oyer their rights.'*— 
Legal Maxim, 



&S sig'n Se', a person to whom an as- 
signment has been made. 



&s Sign'. ment, a transfer of title or ftt t6r' ne^, one legally appointed by 



interest by writing. \ 
ftssigndr', one who makes an As- 
signment. 



&t tSs ta' tion, official testimony ; sub- 
scribing to a written instrument. 



another to act for him ; a lawyer. 
& ver', to avouch or verify; to prove 
or justify. 
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b&il'&ble, capable of being bailed 
after arrest. 

bSil 6e ' , one to whom goods are bailed 
or delivered in trast. 

b&il' m^nt, delivery of goods or 
money in trust for some special pur- 
pose. 

bank' riipty a person judicially de- 
clared insolvent; to make bank- 
rupt; unable to pay debts. 

bequeath' (-kw^th'), to transmit, 
as by a will. 

big' & m^, the crime of having two 
living husbands or wives. 

brief, a concise statement of a client's 
case,. for the instruction of counsel. 

^de, to give up ; to pass title to. 

ch&n' ^r y, a court of equity. 



chftr^' & ble, subject to be charged 

or accused. 
Qit9»'tion, official notice; quotation. 
elaim' ant, one who asserts a right or 

title. 
el^m' en ^, mercy; mildness toward 

offenders. 
ell' ent, one who consults a legal ad- 
viser, 
eode, a system, or digest^ of laws, 
edd' i ^11, an addition or supplement 

to a will. 
edl l&t' er al, that which is pledged 

or deposited as additional security. 
edm' p§«et, an agreement or contract 

between parties. 
com plaint 'y an accusation; a formal 

charge. 



LESSON 116 
DICTATION EXERCISE 

Consnlt yonr dictionary for meaning of words. 

Testamentary^ law deals with the will, or testament, by which a man, the 
testator,' or a woman, the testatrix,' directs what shall be done with his or 
her property after death. Real estate given by will is a devise.^ Personal 
property so given is a legacy.* Those receiving these gifts are devisees,* or 
legatees.^ Bequests is a general term covering these gifts. 

Wills should always be drawn under judicious* and experienced* advice. 
Their provisions ^* should, in every case, be so clearly defined that there can 
be no mistake about the meaning. Any person of proper age and sound 
judgment** may convey property by will. All legatees are debarred " by law 
from witnessing" wills in which they are interested; their signature" would 
nullify" the whole instrument," and no person can serve" as executor if 
he be under twenty-one years of age, a lunatic," convict, imbecile," or an 
alien** at the time of proving the will. The father may appoint his wife, son, 
brother, or any other relative as executor, and each in turn may do likewise, 
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as confidence'^ may exist. An addition to the will, called a codicil, de- 
signed '* to modify, add to, or change previous beqaests, may be executed at 
any time, but in every case it must be rendered as definite " and precise'^ as 
the will itself, witnessing included. Wills should be made in good season, 
while those making them are in health and at leisure.** 



LESSON 117 
LEGAL TEBMS 

" He who seeks eqnity most himself do equity.**— Xeflwil Maxtm, 



eon ^s' sion, act of yielding; a grant. 

eon edr', to agree in opinion. 

eon d^mn ' , to blame ; convict. 

edn tin' gen ^y, a possible event; ac- 
cident. 

eOr po ra' tion, a body politic formed 
by law to act as a single person. 

CQU' pon (k(5d'-)j a^ interest certifi- 
cate attached to a bond ; a part of a 
ticket. 

conn' sel, advice; adviser; to advise. 

court (kort)^ the place where justice 
is administered; a tribunal; the 
judge or judges. 

e6v' e nant, a contract; a mutual 
agreement between two or more 
parties. 

erim' inal, relating to crime; one 
guilty of crime. 

erdss'-qnSs tion, to cross-examine. 

etis'to dy, judicial or penal safekeep- 
ing. 



de b^n' tore, a writing acknowledg- 
ing a debt. 

deerOe', a decision, order or sen- 
tence, given in a cause by a court. 

de fa*ult\ non-performance of duty. 

de fdnd' ant, a person against whom 
an action or suit at law is brought. 

de f6nse',> the defendant's answer 

de fSn^ \ } or plea ; justification. 

de miS6' 9 to bequeath ; to give ; death. 

de mftr', to offer objections. 

de t^n' tion, act of detaining or keep- 
ing back ; custody. 

de p5' nent, one who gives testimony, 
usually in writing. 

da pose S to testify under oath. 

ddm' i Qile, an abode; residence. 

dow' er, the portion of a married 
woman or widow's interest in all 
real estate owned by her husband. 

dra.w ee', one on whom a bill of ex- 
change is drawn. 



ex post facto 
bill of attainder 



Legal terms,— what do they meant 

habeas corpus 
eminent domain 



non-suit 
subrogation 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

'* To tell onr own leoreta is often folly ; to commnnicate those of other is treachery** 



&1 lay', to calm, to soothe. 

b^Ue, an attractive young lady. 

biix' 6m, stoat and rosy. 

CO & li' tion, an alliance. 

c5m' ic ai, ladicroas; fanny. 

de Qi' sive, final; conclasive. 

de S^nd' ant, descending lineally 
from another, however remotely. 

dis o bey' (-ba')t not to obey ; to vio- 
late commands. 

d6m' i noes, a game. 

e nl^' m&, a riddle; an obscore say- 
ing. 

Sqniv' oeal, ancertain; of doabtfal 
meaning. 

£^Sn e &r ^, a pedigree; lineage. 

^^ tie' n late, to make gestures. 

inS'briate, a drunkard; to intoxi- 
cate. 



Infr&n' ^ble, unbreakable; not to 

be broken or violated. 
in vdt' er ate, habitual. 
Jftn' i t5r, a caretaker of a building; a 

porter. 
kSr ' nel, a grain ; a seed in a shell. 
Us' 80, a rope with a running noose; 

to catch with a lasso, 
mdn' dreh, a sovereign. 
db' e Usk, a square shaft with pyra- 
midal top; the mark (f). 
pe rgg' &1, reading with attention. 
r6n' dgzTQOs (-ddv65),.a place of 

meeting; to assemble at a given 

place. 
Bi o Gr&n' dQ (B6 o Grftn' da), a 

river flowing into the Gulf of 

Mexico. 



fate, fete 
flea, flee 
•maze, maize 



t6l ' er ate, to endure ; to suffer. 

Homophonons word8»— what do they meant 

pale, pail rye, wry aught, ought 

seam, seem hide, hied lesson, lessen 

aisle, isle hew, hue draft, draught 
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LEGAL TERMS 

" The act itself does not make a man firnilty unless his intentions were wo"— Legal Maxim, 



d^e' a 15gfae (-15fif), the ten command- 
ments. 

dl' ^r^St, an analytical classification 
and arrangement of statutes. 

dis in hSr' it, to dispossess; to cut oS 
from inheriting. 



duress', actual or threatened vio- 
lence. 

Smb^z'zle, to appropriate money 
fraudulently. 

en &et% to make a law. 

iq' ni ty, right; justice; fairness. 
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St' i dSn^, proof ; testimony. 

Sx e eu' tion, cariying into effect the 

judgment given in a court of law. 
^S ee' a tor, a person appointed by a 

testator to carry oat his will. 
fe' al ty, loyalty; homage. 
fit' ftt, an aathoritative command or 

order to do something; a decree. 
frg>ad, deceiving another person to 

his injury ; deceit ; trick. 
g^&rni8hee\ one in whose hands 

property of another is attached ; to 

attach, 
grn&r antee', a surety for perform- 
ance ; to warrant. 
h§ir, a person to whom property will 

decend by inheritance. 



hSre in aft' er, in the following part 
of this writing ; document, etc. 

here in be fore' , in the preceding part 
of this writing, document, etc. 

home ' stSad, home or seat of a family ; 
the home place. 

hdm' i^ide, the killer or the killing 
of a human being. 

nie''^l9 unlawful. 

im p&n' el, to form or enroll, as a list 
of jurors in a court of justice. 

In diet' (-dite'), to accuse in legal 
form ; to compose. 

!n dOr see', one in whose favor an in- 
dorsement is made. 

infrin£fe', to transgress; to violate; 
to break some rule or law. 
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REVIEW 




nineteenth 


machines 


confectionery 


differences 


practiced 


lobby 


sirloin 


luncheon 


restaurant 


sausage 


susceptible 


intelligible 


deign 


hibernate 


lapsed 


beneficiary 


forfeiture 


convertible 


sacrament 


athlete 


convulse 


perspire 


oxidized 


Thames 


vengeance 


opaque 


turquoise 


sterling 


conceited 


pearl 


.ridiculous 


battalion 


accessory 


possess 


mileage 


arraign 


assault 


acquittal 


contemptible 


stalwart 


expedient 


abundance 


cede 


chargeable 


coupon 


bailee 


defendant 


domicile 




condemn 


surveyor 





pillar 
credence 



mustrate the use of the following words in sentences : 

prophecy league thralldom 

perspective typographical voucher 
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LESSON 121 
LBGAL TEBMS 

** The law does not seek to compel a man to do that which he cannot possibly perform."— 
LegcU Maxim. 



in frin^' ment, a trespass apon the 
rights of another ; encroachment on 
the copyright, patent, etc., of an- 

' other; violation. 

in jiine'tion, a command; a judicial 
restraint. 

In s6r v6n <jt, inability to pay debts. 

in t^s' tate, dying without having 
made a will. 

in v&l' id, void; nail. 

jn di' ciai, pertaining to a court or 
judge. 

Jii ris die' tion, legal authority, or 
the space over which it extends. 

Iftr' ce nj^, theft. 

Iftw' ySr, one versed in, or a prac- 
titioner of law. 

lease, to let ; a contract for rent. 

16§r' a ^, a gift by will. 

16gr a tee' , one who has a legacy. 

ii' bel, to defame; a defamation. 

11' ^nse, to permit; permission. 



Hen (len), a legal claim on any class 
of property to secure payment of a 
debt. 

lim i ta' tion, a restriction ; a statu- 
tory period. 

lit' i gate, to contest by a lawsuit. 

lynch, to inflict punishment, espe- 
cially death, in an unlawful manner. 

m&l fea' gance, the doing of an act 
which is evil or unlawful. 

m&nda'm^, a kind of writ com- 
manding the performance of some 
duty. 

mer' ^r, an absorption of one estate 
or contract in another. 

mi' nor, less ; one under age of twenty- 
one. 

m!t 1 g^a' tion, abatement; relief. 

n6 go' ti a ble, that which may be 
freely sold or exchanged. 

ne go' ti ate (-slli 9.t), to bargain or 
trade; to transfer negotiable papers. 



LESSON 122 
MISGELLANEOnS 

"Nothing makes a man snspect mneb. more than to know little; and therefore men 
shonld remedy snepicion by procuring to know more.*'— Xord Bacon, 



& b6V6' -board, in open sight; without 
trick. 

appa.ll', to scare; to depress or dis- 
courage with fear. 

hog' & bOo, a specter. 



elSm'atis, a climbing plant with 

flowers, 
eon gpir' a cy^ a plot, 
des' ert, sandy plain. 
deg gert' , last course at dinner. 
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de yM' op, to anfold; to disclose. 

^r i ^ ble, suitable ; desirable. 

en Y$r op, to enclose within a case; 

to surroand. 
e y&n ' ^1 ist, a revi yalist ; a preacher 

of the gospel, 
indispdn' s&ble, impossible to be 

omitted or spared ; necessary, 
l&nd' se&pe, a pictare of a portion of 

country, 
lin' e & ment, feature, particularly of 

the face, 
iin' i ment, ointment. 



Id^e, to unbind ; unfastened. 

lose, to forfeit ; to suSer loss. 

nu' ele us, a kernel; a mass around 
which something is gathered. 

pro ifi' dure, process ; a step taken. 

sn&v' i ty, gentleness; agreeableness. 

snr pilge', wonder; astonishment. 

su' ze rSJn tj^, paramount authority. 

t&n' j^ble, evident; readily appre- 
hended. 

vil' la£;e, a hamlet ; a small collection 
of houses. 

writ' ing, a manuscript. 



Look at these words. Some of them are sometimes wrongfully separated. 

overcome therefore sure, sugar 

some other unforeseen till, until 

apiece all together woebegone or wobegone 

narrow-minded into, in two all right (misspelled ** alright") 



LESSON 123 
BaSOELLANEOUS 



a do', annecessary trouble. 

b6n' net, a covering for the head. 

bra>wl, a noisy quarrel. 

ex er|}' iji a tin^, causing or inflicting 
intense pain. 

F&h' ren heit, a thermometer scale 
introduced by Dr. Fahrenheit. 

ffts' qI nate, to charm; to enchant. 

feud, vindictive strife. 

gen' ius (-yiis), distinguished mental 
superiority. 

jds'tie, to elbow; to push or crowd. 

m$d i fi ea' tion, the act of modify- 
ing or the state of being modified. 



mdn' 8^1 1& ble, a word of only one 
syllable. 

n^ph' ew, son of a brother or sister. 

nie^, daughter of a brother or sister. 

niirs ' er y , the place in a house appro- 
priated to the care of the children. 

dbgerv' &tory, a place, as an ele- 
vated chamber, from which a view 
may be commanded. 

p&n de mo' ni iim, a lawless, riotous 
place or assemblage. 

rep re s6n ta' tion, a picture, model 
or other f ac-simile. 

re gSm' ble, to be like or similar to. 
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8to t{ m^nt' al, an excess of senti- 
ment or sensibility. 

sp^eta' t6T, a beholder; one who 
looks on. , 

sp!r' it nous, ardent; containing al- 
cohol. 



anywhere 

something 

meantime 



n tn ' 1 ty, serviceablenesB ; a s ef a 1 - 

ness. 
wh!s' tie, a shrill sound, masical or 

ased as a signal. 
wir'y, made of wire; sinewy; tough, 
z^ar ens, ardent; incited by zeal. 



One word should be made of the following: 

withdraw headquarters 

withhold headdress 

withal heretofore 



trademark 
standpoint 
whereas 



LESSON 124 

LEGAL TEBICS 

** He who eonsidera merely the letter of an instroment goes bat skin-deep into its meaning." 
—Legal Maxim, 



oath, a solemn affirmation to tell the 

truth. 
5' ySrt, manifest; open; public. 
p& rol', ) oral declaration; given or 
p& role', J done by word of mouth. 
pa>wn, a deposit or pledge, given as 

security for a loan. ( It applies only 

to chattels or money.) 
pay ee', one to whom money is to be 

paid, 
p^nd' en ^y, the state or quality of 

being undecided, or in continuance ; 

as, the pendency of a suit. 
p5r' jure, to swear falsely. 
p«t'it(p$t'j^), little; small. (06«. 

except in legal language.) 
p6t' ti t6g ger, an inferior lawyer, 
plain' tiff, one who commences a per- 
sonal action or suit. 
plea, the defendant's answer to the 

plaintiff's declaration and demand. 



peg s^' Slon, occupancy ; physical 
control of property. 

prae'ti^e, custom; form of conduct- 
ing suits; exercise of a profession. 

pro' bate, proof before a competent 
officer or tribunal of the validity of 
a deceased person's will. 

pr5^' 6ss, procedure ; a legal writ. 

pr5m' is so ry, containing a specified 
promise. 

prdp gi' tion, proposal; offer. 

prds' eeute, to arraign; to carry on; 
to continue. 

pro' tfist, notice by a notary public of 
the non-payment of a note, or non- 
acceptance and non-payment of a 
draft. 

prdx' f, a substitute; authority to act 
for another. 

re but' tal, the plaintiff's reply to the 
defendant's evidence. 
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re ^iy' er, a person appointed by a 
court to manage property, the owd- 
ership of which is in saspense. 

rSf er Se' , one to whom a thing is re- 
ferred ; an arbitrator. 



re SQind' , to annul ; to revoke ; to re- 
peal; to abrogate. 

respdnd' ent, a defendant; one who 
answers ; one whose part it is to re- 
fute objections. 



LESSON 125 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

Note— The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



db' sti nate, stubborn; persistent. 
dd^' lie, easily managed ; tractable. 

bur' i al (b§r'-), interment, 
rei tir r^' tion, rising again. 

brftwn' y, muscular; robust, 
fee' ble, weak; fragile. 

^nd' f, showy; glittering. 

in e5n spie' u ens, hardly discernible. 

in tSr li ^ ble, comprehensible. 
am big' n ons, doubtful ; uncertain. 



eon tr& diet', to oppose; to deny. 
main tain' , to support ; to uphold. 



illiterate 
insincere 
pleasant 



prdd' i gal, wasteful ; lavish, 
frn' gal, saving; economical. 

& bdm' i n& ble, odious; detestable. 
M' ml ra ble, most excellent; rare. 

di la' tion, expansion ; an enlarging. 
e5n' tr&e tion, a narrowing. 

p&^if ie, peaceful; placid; calm, 
tftr' bu lent, agitated; riotous. 

tr&g' e dy, a fatal event. 

edm' e dy^ an amusing circumstance 



p§r' m&nence, duration; fixedness. 
mu t& bil' i tj^, changeableness. 

Give the opposite of : 

disreputable condescend adequate 

inconstant erase repugnant 

silence gigantic possible 



LESSON 126 
DICTATION EXERCISE 

Consult your dictionary for meaning of words. 

The precedent* case established a precedent in my favor. 

I will commence* my comments' to-morrow. 

If such news affect * her you will soon see the effect.' 

His reason* for not receiving^ the invalid* at the hospital^ was invalid. 
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It was determined by statate^^ that the statue " shoald be equal stature^' with 

the original.^' 

He sells stationery '* from a stationary ^^ stand. 

The old residents " left this residence " long ago. 

I fell into a quiet doze^* after taking the dose *' of medicine. 

Give me eleven** cakes of your nice leaven.'* 

They were not allowed " to speak aloud.*' 

He is a weakly'* man to publish a weekly ** newspaper. 

Distingmsh in meaning bet-ween : 

lawyer and attorney among and between 

principle and principal audience and spectators 

pastime and recreation instinctive and original 

LESSON 127 
LEGAL TEBHS 

"The hand that reoeiyes the benefit ooghtto stand the burden "^Legal Maxim. 



r^S ti tu' tion, act of restoring ; indem- 
nification. 

SpS' cial ty, a contract under seal; 
special object of attention. 

8t&t' u to rj^, having its authority in 
the statutes. 

sure' tj^, a security against loss; a 
bondsman. 

siib poe' n& (-pe'O, a writ command- 
ing the attendance of a witness in 
court. 

me, to prosecute in law. 

sHr' ro gate, a substitute; a probate 
judge. 

t^n' ant, an occupant; one who holds 
property of another. 

t^n' e mSnt, a house or part of a house 
for one family. 

there aft' er, according to that; after 
that. 

there to fore' , up to that time. 

t^s' t& ment, a will; covenant 



tSs ta' t5r, a male person who leaves 

a will, 
tes ta' trix, a female person who 

leaves a will. 
tSs' ti mo nj^, affirmation in proof of 

some fact. 
tCrt, an infringement of private rights; 

a civil wrong or injury. 
tr^' pass, violation of another's 

rights ; to intrude. 
tn bu' nal, a court of justice, 
trustee', one to whom property is 

legally committed in trust, 
yer ba' tim, word for word, 
yer' diet, the decision of a judge or 

jury ; judgment, 
y^r' 808, against, 
void' & ble, capable of being avoided, 

or confirmed. 
waive, to defer ; to relinquish. 
where' fore, for what or which rea- 
son. 
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LESSON 128 
TEST WOBDS 

The following words were given at a teachers' institute as a test in spelling. 
Sixty-five persons took part. The figures indicate the number of times each 
word was misspelled. 

Consnlt Fonr dictionary for the meaningr of wordi. 



preparation, 3 
parallel, 8 
precedent, 11 
intercede, 1 
liniment, 13 
brigadier, 10 



/ 



seizing, 19 
reprieve, 6 
accessible, 18 
siege, 22 
stationery, 22 
icicle, 6 



inflammation, 39 satellite, 36 
tranquillity, 46 . aqueduct, 24 
received, 7 - permanence, 29 



separating, 5 
emanate, 39 
y leisure, 6 
^ emigrant, 10 
repetition, 15 
supersede, 37 
weird, 30 
" immigrant, 16 
stratagem, 12 



wield, 19 



conscientious, 27 / jealousy, 6 



Strategy, 18 
diphtheria, 18 
orifice, 8 
sacrilegious, 36 
symmetry, 24 
anonymous, 25 
exaggerate, 23 
herbivorous, 38 
siphon, 39 
inference, 4 



LESSON 129 



MISGELLANEOnS 



&in' pn tate, to cut off. 

bay' 5 n^t, a kind of dagger fitted on 
the end of a musket or rifie. 

c6g' nl zant (or kdn' 1-), knowledge 
of; perception. 

€6me' ly, becoming; handsome. 

eom p&r' & tive, relative; estimated 
by comparison. 

el lipse', an oval figure. 

ffir' ther, more distant; additional. 

ghast' ly (g'ast'Oj deathhke; hag- 

' gard ; hideous. 

gr&ph' ic, descriptive; well deline- 
ated. 

hftimty a resort; tp visit unpleasantly. 



hoist, to raise; to lift; a device for 

lifting. 
in her' ent, innate; inborn; native, 
intfli'tion, quick perception; 

knowledge from within. 
M&n h&t' tan, the island on which 

New York is built. 
mdr'tal, deadly; human; subject to 

death. 
notir' Ish, to feed; to maintain, 
pan&^e' &, a proposed remedy for 

all diseases. 
re- 6eh' o, to echo back. 
r6g' i dent, one who lives permanently 

in a certain place. 
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so' ^lal, companionable; fond of so- 
ciety. 

Sj^n' & g6glie, a Jewish house of wor- 
ship. 

tdr' ra^y a grassy bank. 



tj^' annj^, despotism; arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power. . 

V&g' k bdnd, a tramp; a vagrant. 

w^ap' 6n, an instrament of offense or 
defense. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



"Two things are absolutely necessary to young people: exercise to render them robust, 
and discipline to make them good and wise."— Ptoto. 



Mlu'gion, an indirect reference; a 
hint. 

bldnde, a person of fair complexion. 

brick' -kiln (-kill), a kiln for burn- 
ing brick. 

eh^m ' ic al, pertaining to chemistry. 

€6m pl^x' ion, color of the face or 
skin; aspect. 

en e6ni' pass, to enclose; to encircle. 

6 qu^s' tri an, pertaining to horses or 
horsemanship. ' 

frae'tious, unruly; ugly; snappish. 

fu' mi g'ate, to purify; to smoke. 

gar' Tjf. loiis, talkative ; noisy, said of 
birds. 

Ho no lu' lu, capital city of Hawaii. 

im m&e' u late, pure ; spotless. 

in sip' id, tasteless; dull; uninter- 
esting. 



no t5' ri 0^, famous, especially in an 

unfavorable sense. 
O ya' tion, an expression of homage; 

popular demonstration. 
poign' ant (poin'-)> pricking; sharp; 

satirical. 
re ^ss', a niche; intermission. 
relief, the act of relieving, or the 

state of being relieved, 
stib ter ra' ne an, underground, 
tri' lamph, a victory, or rejoicing over 

success ; to prevail, 
unique' (-neek'), unequaled; rare; 

unmatched, 
vindic'tive, having a revengeful 

spirit; retributive. 
vi' tal, essential ; pertaining to life, 
vo c&b' u la ry, a list of words, 
whole' s6me, salutary; healthful. 



LESSON 131 
PEBTAINIKG TO LUMBER 



b&nd' saw, a steel saw in the form of 
an endless belt. 

but' ted, squared at the ends, as ap- 
plied to logs. 



clftp' board (kl&b' bOrd), a narrow 
. board used on the outside of a house, 
edgf ' er, a machine for dressing edges ; 
as, of boards, etc. 
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fl05r' ing", boards used for floors, 
grnarled, knotted, said of wood. 
gfrain, the nataral direction of the 

cleavage of lumber. 
joist, a small beam, 
kndts (ndts), hard, gnarly spots in 

wood. 
l&th, a thin strip of wood ; to cover 

with laths. 
m&tched, boards fitted together with 

tongae and groove. 



mold' ing*, ) a projection ased for 
mould' ingr, ) decoration, 
planed, smoothed. 
plan' er, a machine for smoothing 

boards, 
pl&nk, a broad piece of timber sawed 

thicker than a board. 



basswood 


cedar 


ebony 


beech 


chestnut 


fir 


birch 


cypress 


hemlock 


butternut 


elm 


hickory 
LESSON 132 



qn^ir' tered, quarter-sawed; sawed to 

show the grain advantageously. 
re' saw, to saw into lumber a timber 

which has already been squared. 
saw' logf, a log of suitable size for 

sawing into lumber, 
se&nt' linsf, a long, narrow strip of 

lumber, 
seale, to measure, as, of timber, 
seroll' saw, one adapted to sawing 

curved outlines. 
shln'grleg, short, thin strips of wood, 

used for the covering of a roof. 
Sid' ingr, the covering of the outside 

wall of a frame house. 
sl&b, outside strips sawed from a log. 
ye neered', overlaid or plated with a 

thin layer of wood or other material. 

Common trees. 

ironwood poplar 

cherry sycamore 

maple tamarack 

oak walnut 



KISGELLANEOnS 



"Charms strike the sight, but 

&m' 1 e& ble, friendly ; harmonious. 
ftreh an' ^1 (&rk-), a chief angel. 
&t t&ek', to assail. 
bpgez' y, airy; brisk; full of life, 
eon s^' n tive, succeeding. 
eon se qnSn' tial, conceited; impor- 
tant, 
erys' tal llze, to form into crystals. 
de ^p' tioiLj act of deceiving; fraud. 



merit wins the soul."— Pt);)«, 

d^pth, deepness ; penetration. 

dis grnlge', to mask; to conceal. 

dDs miss' al, discharge; permitting to 

go. 
Sn' vi ous, full of envy. 
Ir&g' lie, weak; sickly. 
ffir' longh (-15), a leave of absence, 
hu' mSr oiis, amusing; merry. 
id i efu' eri 8f, eccentricity. 
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Uq' nl date, to discharge; to settle. 

Itis' eious (-shiis), delidoas. 

m^er' schaium, a white clay used for 

making tobacco pipes, 
mil' i ta ry, pertaining to soldiers or 

war. 
N&r r& ^n ' sStt, a bay extending into 

Rhode Island. 



5' yaly egg-shaped; roughly ellipti- 
cal. 

p&r mis try^ fortune telling by ex- 
amining the palm of the hand. 

pa' tri 5t, one who loves his country 
and guards its welfare. 

pie tur^sqne' (-^sk'), beautiful; 
scenic; like a picture. 







Common birda: 






canary 


hawk 


ostrich 


pigeon 


swallow 


crane 


jackdaw 


owl 


robin 


swan 


cuckoo 


nightingale 


parrot 


skylark 


thrush 


eagle 


oriole 


pelican 
LESSON 133 


sparrow 


wren 



MAOHIKEBY AND MOTION 



fte (^r er ftte, to quicken. 

btlr' nish er, an instrument forgiving 
polish by heat. 

e&r i pers, an instrument for measur- 
ing diameters. 

^n trif a ^al, tending to recede from 
a center. 

ee C^n' trie, mechanical motion de- 
viating from the circular ; a disk or 
wheel for operating valvefi. 

e y&p' r& tor, an apparatus for con- 
densing juices or drying fruit. 

gSar' ingr, engaging of parts of ma- 
chinery with each other, considered 
collectively. 

horse-pow' er, Che unit of mechanical 
strength ; 33,000 lbs. raised one foot 
in one minute. 



in jM;' 5r, a contrivance for forcing 
feed water into a steam boiler. 

lathe, a machine for turning or shap- 
ing wood, metal or other material. 

le' v5r {or Ifiv'er), a bar used to exert 
a pressure or sustain a weight. 

lo 60 m5' tiye, a self-propelling steam 
engine. 

loom, a machine for weaving cloth. 

mierdm'eter, an instrument for 
making minute measurements. 

pin' ion, a cog-wheel with a small 
number of teeth, or leaves. 

piv' 6t, pin on which a thing turns. - 

pvl' ley, a wheel used with a rope or 
cord for transmitting power. 

r&teh' et, a bar or tooth working with 
a toothed wheel. 
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spin' die, a name applied to pins nsed 
for various mechanical purposes. 

swlv' el, a ring taming on a staple. 

thilmb' -screw, a screw which may be 
tightened with the fingers. 

tftr' bine^ a kind of water-wheel. 



ve Idc' i ty, rapid motion; swift- 
ness. 

wind' IdiSS, a machine for haaling or 
hoisting heavy weights. 

wring' er, a machine with rollers 
for forcing water out of fabrics, etc. 



LESSON 134 



MISCELLANEOUS 



The two great factors in attaining success in any calling of life are : first, know yonr busi- 
ness ; second, work. The greatest drawback to success is idleness. Nothing worth while is 
accomplished without work, and plenty of it. Things do not happen without a cause. 



&1 bu' men, white of egg; nourishing 
matter. 

&m ateijr' (-tm*'), one whose motive 
is love of art and not money; a 
novice. 

be sieg;e', to lay siege to; to hem in. 

e&r en dar, a register of the year with 
its divisions ; an almanac. 

ehr6n' ie, habitual; inveterate; pro- 
longed. 

ehron' iele, a register of events; to 
record. 

el^an' 11 ness, neatness of person or 
dress. 

control', to govern; to restrain; au- 
thority. 

ear' nest, ardent; zealous. 

e qni nde' tial, pertaining to the time 
of equal days and nights. 

6' qui n6x, time of year when days 
and nights are of equal length, U6>u- 
ally March 21 and September 22. 



^nrd, a plant and its fruit. 

grftv' ity, seriousness; force which 

draws toward the center of the earth, 
in de f&t' 1 gk ble, untiring. 
knoll, a mound ; a little hill. 
mOr' ti fy, to humble ; to putrefy, 
db' i^ate, to prevent; to clear the 

way of. 
rigf ' 1 nS^te, to begin ; to bring into 

existence. 
post' seript, a paragraph added at the 

end of a letter. 
prds ' dy , versification ; poetical 

forms. 
prdxim'ity, immediate nearness; 

adjacency. 
r6t Pi bu' tion, reward and punish- 
ment, 
t^m' per ange, moderation. 
toi ' let, attire, act or mode of dressing. 
Vi' late, to abuse; to infringe; to 

outrage. 
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REVIEW 




infringement 


insolvency 


lease 


license 


minor 


negotiable 


nucleus * 


suzerainty 


precedent 


stationery 


spectators 


process 


plaintiff 


possession 


promissory 


docile 


receiver 


referee 


respondent 


pessimist 


brawny 


conspicaons 


maintain 


siege 


parallel 


comedy 


permanence 


inference 


specialty 


inflammation 


conscientious 


testator 


verbatim 


surety 


tenement 


panacea 


brick-kiln 


ghastly 


inherent 


veneered 


cypress 


relief 


clapboard 


sympathy 


crystallize 


hickory 


differences 


velocity. 




meerschaum 


accelerate 




Illaatrate the use of the folldwinff words in sentences 


• 
• 


inveigle 


loose 


variable 


nonentity 


stationery 


query 


bridal 


lose 



LESSON 136 
PEBTAINING TO MEDICINES AND DISEASES 



fte' nite, a poisonous drug. 

&r eo Il51, a volatile, inflammable, 

colorless liquid. 
ftlldp'&thy, a system of medical 

practice. 
&r nm, a soluble mineral with an acid 

taste. 
&n a^s tbSt' ie, that which produces 

insensibility, as chloroform, etc. 
&n' dyne, a medicine to assuage 

pain, 
ftn' ti dote, a remedy; anything that 

will counteract. 
ftn ti tdx' in, a substance capable of 

counteracting diseases. 



&p' plSx y, a disease characterized 
by a sudden loss of sense and mo- 
tion. 

& pdth' e ea ry, one who prepares and 
deals in drugs. 

&p p^n' di ^i' tis, inflammation of the 
vermiform appendix. 

& ro' m&9 a spicy or other agreeable 
odor. 

&sth' m&, disease of the oi^gans of 
respiration. 

&t' 6m i z§r, an instrument for spray- 
ing. 

bo' rax, a mineral of an astringent na- 
ture. 
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bro' mide, a compoand ased as a 
sedative. 

brdn ehi' tis, a throat affection. 

e&m' ph5r, a toagh, white, aromatic 
resin. 

e&n' Qer, a kind of tumor. 

e&p' sule, a cover for acrid, disagreea- 
ble medicines. 



t%UB' tie, a burning application ; 

stinging. 
chlo' ro fdrm, a powerful narcotic, 
eon ens' sion, shock; agitation, 
eon gf^B ' tion, an unnatural collection 

of blood ; a crowding together. 
eon ta' ^onSj infectious; spreading: 

catching. 



LESSON 137 

DICTATION EXERCISE 

Consalt yoar dictionary for meaning of wozdi. 

I will not assent^ to such a perilous ascent.' 

Do not demur ' because his countenance is demure.* • 

He will hoard * very little money if he joins that horde.* 

As I attempted to throw ^ it I felt a throe ' of pain. 

He is bolder' than I am to sit on such a lar^e boulder.^® 

The monkey threw " an apple through " the window. 

The marshal '' told the spectators that martial ^* law had been declared. 

I'll" be compelled to report you if you persist in standing in the aisle." 

The huntsman tracked ^^ the deer through the low tract" of land. 

There is a considerable difference between a draft ", or bill of exchange, and 

a draughf of ale. 

The bell was rung** so hard that the clapper was wrung" off. 

Every one sees " that it is right to seize ** every pirate vessel iound upon the 

seas.'^ 

Distinguish in meaning between: 

fluid and liquid ago and since 

, capitol and capital involuntary and spontaneous 

farther and further ability and capacity 



LESSON 138 
SYNOinrMS AND ANTONYMS 

NOTB : The second word in each pair is opposite in meaning to that of the first. 



mSn' tal, intellectual. 

phj^s' ie al, material; corporeal. 

6b' lo qny, censure; calumny; blame, 
prSise, assent; commendation. 



rns' tie, quiver; a gentle stir. 
hnb' btLb, a tumult; uproar. 

&h bre' vi ate, to shorten ; to abridge. 
&m' pli tfi to enlarge; to expand. 
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&b' j^tf worthless; degraded, 
ill^' tri oils, eminent; splendid. 

ftb sdrd', ridiculoas; senseless. 
sSn' si ble, wise; reasonable. 

fte Q^pt' & ble, pleasant; welcome, 
dig & gfrSe' & ble, unpleasant. 

dil' i ^en^f industry ; care, 
n^' li £en^, carelessness. 

GWe the 
healthful dependent 



invalid 



absence 



edi' iSSigae, an associate; assistant. 
edm p^t' i t5r, a rival ; opponent. 

mo mSn' toiis (-ttis), important. 
fa' tile, unimportant; useless. 

bS' dien^, dutifulness ; compliance, 
trans iri*^' siOQi sin; offense. 

b^r' ish, uncultivated, 
genteel', polite; well-bred. 

opposite of : 

. appearance indelible 

disciple eligible 



LESSON 139 
PEBTAIKINa TO MEDIOINES AND DISEASES 



eon y& 1^' C^nt, recovering from dis- 
ease ; improving in health. 

ere' o sote, wood-tar oil used as an 
antiseptic and deodorizer. 

erQup, a disease of the throat, espe- 
cially prevalent among children. 

en' b^b, small spicy berry used medic- 
inally. 

d&n' drtifl, a scurf on the head. 

di &g no' BiSf determining disease by 
symptoms. 

cUz' zi ness, giddiness; vertigo. 

drdp' s^, an abnormal collection of 
serous fluid in the tissues of the 
body. 

dj^ p$p' si &, indigestion. 

6 lix' ir, a cordial; a compound tinc- 
ture of medicine. 

6 ma' ^i ate (-slii-)) to waste away in 
flesh. 

^pid^m'iei any wide -spread dis- 



Sr ^ sip' e las, a febrile disease of the 
skin. 

@' ther, a drug used to produce insen- 
sibility. 

flfl' id, not solid; capable of flowing. 

f6r' f^ps, surgical tongs or pincers. 

fOr' mn 1&, a recipe for the prepara- 
tion of medicine ; a prescription. 

frfte' tare, the breaking of a bone. 

erl^O'erine, a softening, healing 
liquid. 

hSad' SfChe, pain in the head. 

h^m' dr rha^ (-rSJ)) discharge of 
blood. 

ho me ((p' & thy, a school of medical 
practice. 

hf dro j^en, a gaseous element with- 
out color, odor or taste. 

hy ' ifl. Sne, science of preservation and 
improvement of health. 

hy po dSr' mie, application of medi- 
dne onder the bkin. 
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LESSON 140 

MISCEIiLANEOUS 

** There is always a best way of doing everything, even if it be to boil an egg."— J7m«r«on. 



ae ell' mate, to adapt to a different 

climate. 
ae efis' tbrn, to make familiar by use ; 

to inare. 
ftp is tde' ra^y, nobility ; government 

of nobles ; chief persons. 
a>n'toerat, a despot; a supreme 

ruler. 
Bftp' tist, a member of the Baptist 

church, 
beau (bo), a lover; a fop. 
eftrtebl&nehe', unlimited authority; 

with no restrictions, 
edn'ffiet, strife; contest; struggle. 
edn' Ja ^1, relating to marriage. 
e5n nfi' bi al, pertaining to marri- 
age. 
eonn' te nance, the face; to approve. 



d&w' die, to trifle; to saunter. 

in' f& mons, base; disreputable. 

in ydr to tft l1 ly, not intentionally 
or willingly. 

ir r&' tion al, void of reason; absurd. 

mo ndt' noiis, wearisome; without 
change or variety. 

mj^r' i ad, very many. 

n5neom mit' tal, forbearance or re- 
fusal to commit one's self. 

5b llqne' (-leek'), slanting. 

Or' de al, a severe trial or test. 

par ti[€' ft lar ly, in a particular man- 
ner; distinctly. 

p^n' e trate, to pierce ; to discern. 

qae' ry, a question; to inquire about. 

r6e' re ate, to divert; to create anew. 

sOugfht, did seek. 



LESSON 141 
KISOEIXAKEOUS 

" The greatest homage we can pay to truth is to nse it."~-'Emerion* 



ftn' ^1, a celestial being. 

&S Q^nd' ancy, } p o w e r ; paramount 

as c^nd ' en cy 9 ) influence. 

beach, shore ; strand. 

be nSv ' O l^n^e, charity ; love to man- 
kind. 

e5n'- scions (-shils), having the power 
of knowing one's own thoughts. 

d^ r& da' tion, baseness ; the act of 
being lowered in rank. 



dSs' ti tute, entirely lacking. 

Sa' ger, zealous. 

6n' 5r gy, inherent force. 

6 niin' ci ate (-sM-), to utter with the 
organs of speech. 

e pis' tie, a letter; written communi- 
cation. 

hds' tile, unfriendly. 

im pds' tor, one who deceives by false 
pretenses. 
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in 6f fl' cient, not competent. 

lu' ^id, clear; easily understood. 

mfte &d' am ize, to pave with small 
broken stone. 

5' k sis, fertile spot in the desert. 

dbliv' iOUS, lost in thought ; ab- 
stracted; forgetful. 

p&l ' pi tate, to pulsate or beat quickly. 



phe n5in' e non, a prodigy $ an an^ 

usual occurrence. 
SQen' er y, a landscape view. 
Sgine (sane), a river in France. 
sew' er (su'-)> a drain, 
sew' er (so'-), one who stitches, 
un prin' Qi pled, wicked; destitute of 

conscientious scruples. 



LESSON 142 
PEBTAININa TO MEDICINES AND DISEASES 



\n gre' di ent, an element; a constit- 
uent part. 

in t5r mit' tent, periodic ; ceasing for 
a time ; recurring. 

i' dine^ an element used in medi- 
cine. 

jaan' d!^, a disease characterized by 
yellowness of the skin. 

Wf er ate, to tear ; to mangle. 

IgiU' d& nnm, tincture of opium used 
as a sedative. 

liq'nor, any liquid; an intoxicating 
drink. 

Idz' $n£fe, a small cake of medicine or 
confectionery. 

lymph, pure fluid ; serum. 

m&l'&dy, sickness; a living disor- 
der. 

m& la' ri &, miasma; noxious exhala- 
tions giving rise to fever and ague. 

xah Ug' nant, tending to produce 
death. 



mdssd|:e' (m&s&zh'), to treat by 
rubbing or kneading. 

mea' gleg, an eruptive contagious dis- 
ease. 

me dl^' I nal, healing; having cura- 
tive properties. 

mM' iQine, anything that cures; a 
remedy. 

m^n In ^' tis, inflammation of the 
membranous covering of the spinal 
cord or brain. 

mSn' thol, an extract of peppermint. 

mer'eu r^, a metallic salt. 

mOr' phine, a narcotic. 

mOr' tar, a vessel in which drugs, 
etc., are crushed. 

myrrh, a strong oriental perfume. 

na' gal, pertaining to the nose. 

neu r&l ^ d*, a disease seated in a 
nerve, accompanied by acute pain. 

nie' tine, the essential element ot 
tobacco. 
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LESSON 143 
MISOELIiANEOUS 

"Qood order is tha foundation of all good things.^BurAv. 



ftn' dilyze, to resolve into its ele- 
ments. 

ftp pftr' el, garments; dress. 

£y in' ti0U| development; act of un- 
folding. 

Sx po' nent^ a representative; an ex- 
pounder. 

6x tr&e' tion, the act of drawing out ; 
lineage. 

hfii' noiis (har), atrocione; very 
wicked. 

im pftr' tialy fair; jast. 

im' pe tiis, momentum; impulse. 

is' ta bns, oppressive burden. 

in tSr sperse', to scatter among. 

intro.diie' tory, preaminary; serv- 
ing as an introduction. 

nen' tral, not engaged on either side ; 
indifferent. 

noise' less, silent; without noise. 



ds ' irk f^ize, to banish from society ; to 
exile by popular vote. 

pro trgde', to project or stick out. 

QU9.r ified, fitted by accomplish- 
ments or endowments ; limited. 

r^s' pite, a putting off; postpone- 
ment; relief. 

re vere', to regard with respect min- 
gled with awe. 

ro g^tte'f a bunch of ribbons. 

I'QUge (r^zh), a cosmetic for the face. 

Sehuyl' kill (skODl'-), a river in Penn- 
sylvania. 

nnvfiil', to disclose; to remove the 
veil from. 

u t^n' sil, a tool ; a vessel. 

wrfis' tie (rfes'l), to grapple and try 
to throw down. 

ze' nithj point in celestial sphere di- 
rectly overhead. 



LESSON 144 
PEBTAININa TO MEDICINES AND DISEASES 



ni' tro gen, an odorless gas. 

o b^s' itj^, excessive fatness. 

0' pi ate, a narcotic; a medicine in- 
ducing sleep. 

o' pi dm, a powerful, sleep-producing 
drug. 

5s te dp' & thy, a system of medical 
practice. 

dx' f ^n, a gas ; vital part of air. 



p& r&r y sis, palsy ; the loss of power 
of voluntary muscular motion. 

pftr e ^r' ie, a medicine that miti- 
gates pain. 

pftr' 6x ysm, a convulsion; a fit. 

p^p' per mint, a pungent, aromatic 
herb. 

p^r i to nr tiOs, inflammation of the 
peritoneun. 
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pef spi ra' tion, Bweat. 

pSs' ti lenQe, an infectioas, wide- 
spreading disease. 

pMr' m6»^y, a drag store; prepara- 
tion of medicines. 

ph^ gi' cian, one who practices medi- 
cine. 

pheu mo' ni &, inflammation of the 
langs. 

pel' g6n, a sabstance tending to cause 
death ; to corrupt. 

pour ti^e, a soft application to reduce 

. pain, etc. 



pre serip' tion, a medical recipe given 
by a physician. 

pill' mo na ry, pertaining to or af- 
fecting the lungs. 

quQ^r ' an tine, to seclude or keep away 
from an infectious disease. 

quin' g^, inflammation of the ton^ 
sils. 

qui' nine, a medicine extracted from 
cinchona bark. 

r^ pi ra' tion, breathing. 

rhe^' mdi tigm, a painful inflamma- 
tory disease. 



LESSON 146 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 



NoTB : The second word in each pair is 

rCr lick ing", frolicksome. 
se date', staid; calm. 

dis' edrd, clashing; dissonance. 
h&r' mo nj^, concord ; melody. 

&e ela ma 'tion, loud applause. 
de nun (i a' tion, arraignment. 

^s sa' tion, a stop; a rest. 

eon tin n a ' tion, a constant succession. 

di min' ish, to lessen; to reduce. 
m&g*' ni fy, to enlarge; to. extol. 

per di' tion, ruin ; loss of the soul. 
S&l ya' tion, deliverance ; redemption. 



opposite in meaning to that of the first. 

p^rni' (^ions, malicious; harmful. 
S&r u ta ry, healthful; wholesome. 

ya' ri & ble, inconstant; changeable, 
nn change' k ble, unwavering. 

n&t' n ral, not acquired ; regular. 
ar ti fi' cial, not real; made by art. 

in f^s' sant, unceasing; constant. 
deea' gion al, casual; incidental. - 

e5n sdr i date, condense ; incorporate. 
dig gdlye'y to sunder; to melt. 

ing^en' ious (-yfis), skillful; clever, 
un skill' f^l, awkward; bungling. 



glutinous 

loose 

lineament 



Write a word nearly synonymous with: 
elude stationary 

ordinance ineligible 

plaintive intrepid 



statue 

principle 

intrigue 
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LESSON 146 
DICTATION EXEBCISE . 

Consult yonr dictionary for meanine: of words. 

I have found violets.* April hath come on. 
And the cool* winds feel softer, and the rain* 
Falls in the beaded^ drops of summer-time.' 
You may hear • birds at morning, and at eve"* 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight* falls. 
Cooing * upon the eaves,'^ and drawing in 
His beautiful,*^ bright neck ; and, from the hills 
A murmur,^' like the hoarseness " of the sea, 
Tells the release ^* of waters, and the earth 
Sends up a pleasant" smell, and the dry leaves 
Are lifted by t^ie grass ; and so I know 
That nature, with her delicate ** ear, hath heard 
The drooping" of the velvet foot of spring. 
Take of my violets I I found them where 
The liquid** south stole o'er them, on a bank 
That leaned to running water. There's to me 
A daintiness ** about these early flowers. 
That touches ** me like poetry. They blow 
With such a simple loveliness ^* among 
The common herbs *• of pasture, and breathe " out 
Their lives so unobtrusively,** like hearts 
Whose beatings** are too gentle for the world. 

— Nathaniel Parker Willis, 

Distinguish in meaning between : 

corps and corpse avocation and vocation 

answer and reply resign and abdicate 
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8&1 e ra' ttis, bicarbonate of potash. 
S&l SO'.d&, carbonate of soda. 
S&lve (s§<v), a thick ointment ; to heal. 
S8.lt rhe^m', a skin disease. 
S&r sk pdi ril ' 1&, a species of medici- 
nal plant; a medicinal preparation. 



S&S' safr^y an aromatic root; a 

tree. 
SQi kt ' i tkj neuralgia of the sciatic 

nerve. 
sp6 ' cial ist, a physician confining 

hia practice to special diseases. 
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sperm&c^' ti, a vraxy substance 
foand in the head of the sperm 
whale. 

strj^eh' nine, a mineral poison. 

siil' phtir, a yellow mineral substance 
often ased in medicine. 

sflr' ge6n C-jta), one who treats dis- 
eases by mechanical means. 

Stiv' ^ eal, pertaining to, or used in 
surgery. 

Sj^mp' t6ms, signs or tokens which 
may indicate disease, 

tine tare, extract ; tinge of color. 

tOr' p6r, inactivity ; stupor. 



treat' ment, management; manner 
of treating. 

tn beren 15' sis, a constitutional, con- 
sumptive disease. 

tu' mor, a morbid swelling or growth. 

ty' phoid, an infectious fever; typhus. 

y^' qI nate, to inoculate with vaccine 
matter. 

y^t ' er i na ry, pertaining to the heal- 
ing of animals. 

ver' ti go, dizziness. 

yit' ri ol, sulphuric acid. 

witeh-ha' zel, a soothing extract for 
sprains and bruises ; a tree. 



LESSON 148 

MISCEIiliANEOUS 

"A lansrh is worth a thousand groans in any market.*'— Zam&. 



&r tr^ igm, brotherly kindness. 

beam, a main timber; ray of light. 

boom' er ang", a curved wooden mis- 
sile. 

ehrys' a lis (ki1s'-)i the early state of 
certain insects. 

eo eoon', an oblong case in which the 
silkworm lies in its chrysalis state. 

eom pete' , to contend. 

eOr nn eo' pi di, the horn of plenty. 

er^S' tal, clear; a kind of glass. 

d^af (d^f), lacking the sense of hear- 
ing. 

di 16m' md,, a predicament. 

d6z' en, twelve. 

Ss' say, a short treatise; an attempt. 

St' 1 quStte (-kSt), established society 
or court usage. 

grease, animal fat in a soft state. 



bar' mo ny, an adaptation of parts to 

each other, 
in f&r li ble, exempt from liability to 

error in judgment, 
is' l&nd, a portion of land surrounded 

by water. 
Ja mai' eft (-ma' k&), largest island of 

the British West Indies. 
lann' dry, a place where laundering 

is done. 
mn si' cian (-zish' an), one skilled in 

the art or science of music. 
5p' er &, a musical drama. 
SCOflrge, a whip ; to whip severely. 
shgiWl, a loose covering for the neck 

and shoulders, 
stee' pie, a spire, or a tower and spire 

taken together. 
ySr' ti eal, plumb; upright. 
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LESSON 149 
OFFICE TERMS AND SUPPLIES 

*' It is not work that kills men ; it is worry. Work is healthy ; yon can hardly pnt more 
XLjKm a man than he can bear. Worry is rnst npon the blade. It is not the reyolntion that 
destroys the machinery, bnt the friction."— ^eecTi^r. 



ftrith mdm' e ter, an adding- ma- 
chine. 

bill' h^ad, a printed form nsed in 
making out bills. 

bl5t' ter, a kind of thick paper for 
absorbing saperfluoas ink. 

e&b' i net, a piece of furniture fitted 
with shelves and drawers. ' 

eftr ' bon-pa' per, paper used for mani- 
folding purposes. 

elip, a clasp or holder for letters, 
papers, etc. 

du' pliea tor, a machine for making 
manifold copies of any writing. 

en elo' sure, that which is enclosed; 
the act of enclosing. 

fil' ingf, arranging or laying away in 
order. 

gr&ph' phone, a machine for the 
reproduction of sounds; a phono- 
graph. 

in' dex, that which guides, informs or 
directs. 

ink' stand, a vessel for holding writ- 
ing-ink. 



la' bel, a slip of paper, etc., contalv 
ing a name or title, fastened to any- 
thing. 

m&n' 1 f51d, numerous; multiplied. 

mim' e 5gri*&pb, an autographic sten- 
cil copying device. 

nS' style, a duplicating machine. 

paste, an adhesive compound. 

pi' ^6n hole, a compartment^ usually 
in a desk, for papers, etc. 

pl&t' en, the part of a typewriter on 
which the paper rests to receive an 
impression. 

rgl' er, an instrument used as a guide 
in drawing liues. 

S6al, a device which makes an im- 
pression on wax or paper. 

t&b' n la t5r, a device for writing 
tables, lists, etc. ; one who tabulates. 

tiek' ISr, a book containing a memo- 
randum of notes or debts in order of 
maturity. 

tr&n serip' tion, a copy; a manu- 
script. 

type' wn ter, a machine for writing. 



merchant 
mercantile 
indelible 
deleble 



Take a second glance at these words: 

compel drop heinous 

compelled dropped recipe 

drag leisure few 

dragged apparel sugar ' 
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BEVTBW 




ingredient 


alcohol 


atomizer 


camphor 


amatear 


besiege 


control 


originate 


temperance 


aqueous 


soliloquy 


colossal 


quarantine 


chloroform 


congestion 


dyspepsia 


bean 


countenance 


monotonous 


oblique 


angel 


conscious 


epistle 


oblivious 


scenery 


unprincipled 


glycerine 


hemorrhage 


hygiene 


lacerate 


liquor 


analyze 


apparel 


heinous 


neutral 


ostracize 


qaalified 


Schuylkill 


malady 


measles 


formula 


bromide 


treason 


acclamation 


ingenious 


unskillful 


daintiness 


breathe 




salve 


infallible 




lUostrate the use of the following words in wntences: 


heinous 


aghast 


stationery 


ally 


docile 


planed 


languid 


demeanor 
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OFFICIAL TEBMS 





" The worth of a state, in the long ran, is the worth of the indiyidoals composing it." 
—John a. Mill, 



ftmb&S' S&d5r, a representative of 
the highest rank to a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

b&l' lot, a vote; a ball or ticket used 
in voting. 

€fta' ens, a political meeting at which 
candidates are nominated. 

colo' nel (Mr' n'l), commander of a 

I regiment. 

eonn' qU, assembly for consultation 
or advice. 

dis fr&n' chige, te deprive of the privi- 
lege of voting. 



es qnire'^ a title of dignity, or office. 

g'6y' em5r, one who governs; chief 
magistrate of a state. 

in a>n' ^ rate, to originate; to install 
into office. 

13^' is la tnre, the law-making body, 
as for a state or nation. 

lieu tdn' ant, a military officer; a sub- 
stitute ; a deputy. 

ma' jdr, greater; a military officer. 

may' 5p, chief city officer. 

n&t' n ral ize, to confer the rights of 
citizenship on. 



WORDS AND DEFINITIONS 
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n6m' i nate, to name, or designate by 
name for an office or place. 

pftp' lia ment, a legislative body, es- 
pecially the British ; a council. 

po lice', the organized body of civil 
officers in a city, town or district for 
preserving good order. 

prSg i d^n' tial, of or pertaining to a 
president. 

quo' rum, a sufficient number to 
transact business. 



S^n' ate, the upper and less numerous 
branch of a legislative assembly. 

s^s' sion, a meeting or sitting of a 
public body. 

sh^r' ifl, the chief administrative of- 
ficer of a county. 

Stif'fra^e, the right to vote; ap- 
proval. 

n n&n' i mens, of one mind; without 
dissent. 

yS' to, an authoritative prohibition. 



LESSON 162 
MISGELLANEOUS 



af firm' & tive, that which affirms or 
asserts; the answer "yes." 

&g' o mze, to torture ; to be in agony. 

ft ids', an exclamation of sorrow or 
regret. 

ar' ti g&n, a mechanic. 

a vail' a ble, usable ; profitable. 

ftw' ful, terrible; frightful. 

be seech' , to implore ; to supplicate. 

Ce' re als, edible grains. 

choir (kwir), an organized company 
of singers. 

du' bi ous, doubtful. 

f&r 11 ble, liable to error. 

g6s' pel, glad tidings; evangelical. 

g5s' sip, to tattle; groundless rumor. 

hy' a cinth, a fragrant fiower. 

Homophonous words, 

gambol, gambit ail, ale 

burrow, borough all, awl 

• 

frieze, freeze base, bass 



11 15 jf' ic al, contrary to reasoning. 

Im p^r' a tlve, positive command. 

in ^u' dl ble, that which cannot be 
heard. 

Influx' ibie, firm; stiff; unyielding. 

ir ' ri tk ble, ill-tempered. 

like' ness, resemblance; similarity. 

qua;r tSt' , 7 a piece of music in four 

qag^rtette', ) parts, each performed 
by a single voice or instrument. 

rog' f, red ; blooming. 

sig nif ' 1 eant, important; expressive 
of some fact or meaning. 

sn pr^m' a (^y, the state of being su- 
preme. 

tfin' sion, the act of stretching or 
straining. 

-what do they mean Y 

choose, chews alter, altar 

guest, guessed flour, flower 

climb, clime seller, cellar 
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LESSON 153 
MISCEIiLANEOnS 

'* It is not accident that helps a man in the world, but purpose and persistent industry.*' 
Samuel Smiles, 



ar' ba tus, a trailing plant. 

bru' tal, cruel; inhuman. 

elgiUse, part of a sentence. 

el^an' ly, neatly; in a clean manner. 

CO' ma tose, drowsy ; lethargic. 

c6r' pu lent, fat; obese. 

cr6s' Qent, increasing ; shape of a new 

moon. 
dif' fl dent, timid; self-distrustful, 
dig^' it, one of the ten figures. 
dumb (dum), mute; silent. 
^r' rand, a commission; a message, 
ex ter' mi nate, to destroy, 
extreme', at the utmost point or 

edge; outermost. 
fra' g'rant, odorous; sweet of smell, 
he' lio trope, a plant with a very 

fragrant flower. 



hi er g'l^ph' ie, a symbol in ancient 
writing. 

hdr eg>ast, a burnt sacrifice ; a sacri- 
fice of many lives, as by burning. 

hy p5th' e sis, theory supposed for 
the purpose of argument. 

il l^i' i ble, incapable of being read ; 
not legible. 

me' dlocre (-kfir), ordinary; indif- 
ferent. 

rep &r tSe% a smart, ready and witty 
reply. 

SQhdt' tlSQhe (shdf teesh), music ap- 
propriate to a kind of dance. 

se' qaenf^e, succession; order of fol- 
lowing; arrangement. 

Sim i l&r' 1 ty, close likeness. 

si mil' i tnde, likeness; resemblance. 



LESSON 154 



BAXLBOAD AND EXFBESS 



b^' ^a^, trunks, valises, etc., con- 
taining clothing which a trjiveler 
carries on a journey. 

e& boose ' , a trainmen's car attached 
to a freight. 

eoach, a first-class passenger car. 

^xetir' sion, a pleasure trip; a brief 
tour. 

^n £fi neer', one who manages an en- 
gine ; to manage. 



in' freigrht, a term applied to goods 

coming to a central point. 
June' tion, a place where two or more 

roads meet. 
lad' ing*, freight; the act of loading, 
lim ' it M, restricted; in railway 

usage meaning fast trains. 
15' eal, applied to trains stopping at, 

or business connected with, way 

stations. 
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m^s' sen j^Sr, carrier; one who bears 

a message, 
mile' a^, aggregate distance in miles. 
p&s' s6n £^r, a traveler in a public 

conveyance, 
pre paid', charge paid in advance. 
P^l^ man, dining, Bleeping, palace 

cars, etc., named after the inventor. 
Sta' tion, a regalar stopping-place for 

trains ; a waiting-room, 
suit' ease, a traveling bag. 
t&r' ifi, a classified list of charges. 



ter' mintis, the limit; the end of a 
railway line. 

time'-ta ble, a schedule of trains and 
train service. 

tQur' ist, a traveler. 

tr&ns' fer, a change from one line, or 
road, to another. 

tr&ns porta' tion, conveyance; car- 
riage from one place to another. 

tr&y' el er, one who travels. 

wS>y' bill, a detailed description sent 
with goods shipped. 



LESSON 165 

8YN0NYMS AND ANTONYMS 

NoTB : The second word in each jMiir is opposite in meaniner to that of the first. 



Sn p6' ri or, greater; excellent. 
in f6' ri or, subordinate; lower. 

16' ni ent, mild; merciful, 
se Tere' , harsh ; grave ; stem. 

do mto' tie, pertaining to home. 
Idr' eigrn, not native ; alien. 

dis' pline, training; government. 
dis or' d§r, confusion; tumult. 

stLb' Jngftte, to subdue; to enslave. 
lib' er ate, to free. 

5' ral, verbal; unwritten. 
writ' ten, expressed in writing. 



per' m& nent, enduring ; lasting, 
tr&n' sient, brief; passing. 

^r e mo' ni oils, precise; exact. 
in fOrm' al, irregular; unusual. 

a' mi & ble, gracious ; kindhearted. 
stLr' ly, snarling; crabbed. 

$x pli^' it, plain; definite. 

Ob seure', indistinct; unintelligible. 

dn'rftble, not changeable; lasting, 
nn St9»' ble, not firm ; wavering. 

ptif nft' cions, quarrelsome. 
pSa^e' & ble, quiet; un warlike. 



specimen 
supersede 
inflame 
pillar 



Write words nearly synonymous with: 

distinct excellent 

rogue essence 

writhe seldom 

ligament cover 



rosy 
brilliant 
dangerous 
intrigue 
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HZSOELLANEOUB 

'- Little wastes in sieat establishments, constantly occnrring, may defeat tiie energies 
of a mighty capital." 



&gf gr^ ' sor, the one who first attacks. 
&p pa ri' tion, a ghost; a phantom. 
a' que otlS, pertaining to water. 
&r' ro grants proud; haughty. 

bay' Qu (by'-)> ^^ ^^^^ ^^ * ^^^® ^^ 

river. 
btlr' g'l& rj^, feloniously entering a 

dwelling-house or other huildings. 
C&v' al ry, troops on horseback. 
0v' 11 ly, politely. 
eo 15s' sal, huge; of immense size or 

extent. « 

eru' Qi fyfto fasten and put to death 

on a cross. 
d6a' €0n, church or lodge officer, 
dim^n' sion, bulk; size; extension. 
droU^ comical. 



f& n&t' ie, a wild enthusiast. 

One word should be made of the following: 
broadgauge copyright sometimes 

careworn wheelwright oftentimes 

hitherto elsewhere together 



grnfisSy a conjecture ; a surmise. 
hSr' e 8j^, doctrinal view contrary to 

accepted belief. 
in tim' i date, to deter; to make 

afraid, 
jannt, a ramble ; a short journey, 
m^r' ri ment, gayety, with laughter; 

mirth, 
per' me ate, to pervade. 
repulse',torepell. 
sM' ^n ta ry, sitting much ; sluggish ; 

inactive. 
SO m' o qnj^, monologue; talking to 

one's self. 
Siis qne h&n' li&, a river in Pennsyl- 
vania, 
tr&ns pftr' ent, easily seen through; 

lucid. 



inasmuch 

forasmuch 

trolleycar 



LESSON 157 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



k e&d' e my, a school ranking between 
a college and common school. 

b&ch' e lor, the first university de- 
gree in a course of study. 

^h&p' erOn, an attendant and pro- 
tector. 



edm m^n^' ment, origin ; day of cele- 
brating the completion of a course 
in college. 

enrrle' nlnm, a course; especially, 
a prescribed coarse of stndy, as in 
a college. 
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di pl5' II1&, a certificate of gradua- 
tion ; or, one conferring privilege or 
honor. 

dOr' mi to ry, a building containing 
sleeping rooms. 

frSsh' man, a first year student. 

£:ym na' gi nm, a place for athletic ex- 
ercises. 

hdr i day, a day of exemption from 
labor. 

in' stitate, to establish; an institu- 
tion. 

Jto' ior (-ySr), one in the third year 
in college. 

l&b'o r& to ry, a place devoted to ex- 
periments ; a workshop. 

Ii' bra ry, a place for, or a collection 
of books. 



m&th e m& tV cian, one versed in 

mathematics. 
m& trie' n late, to enroll, as a student, 
mdn' i tor, one who warns, 
pre ^p' tor, a teacher. 
pi'Of^SS'or, a public teacher of any 

science or branch of learning, 
semes' tSr, six months; one-half a 

school year, 
sen' ior (-yer), an elder; last year in 

college. 
85ph' o more, second year in college, 
tai' tion, instruction; teaching; the 

charge for instruction. 
tn' tor, an instructor of lower rank 

than a professor. 
u ni v5r' si ty, a school for promoting 

education in the higher branches. 



LESSON 158 
DICTATION EXERCISE 

Consolt your dictionary for the meaning of words. 
A Briton ^ is a native of Great Britain.* 
I am quite confident' that I did not divulge your secret to my most intimate 

confidant.* 
Did you say the decease' of your friend was caused by a lingering disease?' 
The thief tried to elude ^ his pursuers, but they illuded' and seized him. 
The wheat shoots' down the chute." 

The colonel " was choked with a peach kernel." 

^^ * 

What is the difference between a cord" of wood, a chord" in music, and the 
chord " of an arc? 

Your speech and gesture " would make people believe you were a jester." 

Besides his being very ingenious " he is a very amiable and ingenuous " com- 
panion. 

A metal" horse could not be called a horse of mettle.'^ 

The Dane " will not deign" to notice him. 

Two centuries'* ago, more sentries'' kept guard about this castle than do now. 
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HISCELLANEOTJS 



*' Seest thoa a man dUigent in his business? he shall stand before kings."— iVov6r6<. 



&e eonnt & bil' i ty, the state of being 
accoan table. 

ftp pftr' ent, evident; clearly percept- 
ible. 

ftx' 1 6m, a self-evident trath. 

bfirl^sqne' (-ISsk'), a ludicrous rep- 
resentation ; a parody. 

ehl rOg' rft phy, the art ol writing; 
handwriting. 

ehdr' is ter, one who leads a choir. 

edn' science (-shSns), moral sense. 

edn t^n'tion, strife; controversy. 

fig' tv k tive, metaphorical. 

^s' ture, a motion designed to en- 
force thought. 

gUs' ten, to shine. 

h& rftngue ' (-r&ng*' ), a load, bombastic 
speech. 

h&y' 5e, destruction; carnage. 



by drftn' ^ ft, a shrubby plant with 

flowers. 
hy' pben, a short dash (-), indicating 

connection. 
Im pa' tient, oneasy ; restless. 

in iq ' 111 tous (-ik' wi ttis), wicked ; un- 
just. 

in trin' sie, inherent; real; true. 

jfLl^e, fluid of fruit, etc. ; sap. 

knap' sftek (n&p'-), a soldier's lug' 
gage sack. 

m!s' tie toe, an evergreen plant. 

mu niQ' i pal, pertaining to a city oi 
corporation. 

mys'tery, a secret; something in- 
comprehensible. 

6pp6ptu' nity, fit or convenient 
time. 

phftn' t6m, specter; an apparition. 



LESSON 160 
SHIPS AND NAUTICAL TEBMS 



ftd' ml ral, a commander of a fleet. 

ftO ' eh5r, a heavy iron to hold a float- 
ing vessel. 

ftr ma' dft, a fleet of ships of war. 

bfti' last, heavy matter to steady a 
ship, balloon, etc. 

bin' na ele, a compass box. 

bulk' hSad, partition in a vessel 
separating rooms on same deck. 



bnoy (bwoi), a float on the water to 
indicate shoals, rocks, etc. 

eft noe', a boat propelled by paddles; 
a light pleasure-boat. 

eftp' Stan, a machine in ships for rais- 
ing great weights or exerting power. 

eftp' tain, chief officer of a boat. 

ea reen', to incline to one side, as a 
ship. 
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e&t' boat^ a small sailboat with a 
single mast. 

Q^r la lose, starchy material, ex- 
tracted from corn-stalks, ased in 
making vessels watertight. 

ehro n5m' e ter, a timekeeper, espe- 
cially one of great accuracy. 

edm' mo dore, a naval officer. 

e6m' pass, a magnetic instrument to 
determine directions. 

er^is' er, an armed vessel that sails 
to and fro for capturing an enemy's 
vessels. 



Sm b&r' g'O, prohibition of vessels 

from sailing. 
^m bark', to enter on board a ship 

for a voyage, 
flo til' 1&, a fleet of small ships, or a 

small fleet, 
found' er, to fill and sink, as a ship, 
gftng"' way, a passageway in a ship 

by which persons enter or leave it. 
grftp' nel, a kind of small anchor, 
har po5n', a spear or javelin. 
h&tch' way^ an opening in a ship's 

deck. 



LESSON 161 



HISCEIiliANEOnS 



di chieve', to accomplish. 

&dj5am', to defer; to terminate; 
suspend a session. 

fttrd^'ity, extreme cruelty; great 
wickedness. 

be reave', to make destitute; to de- 
prive. 

bill' lian^ (-yans-), sparkling luster. 

eais' son (ka' son), a chest for am- 
munition. 

€a' l^x, the cup of a flower. 

eom mit' tee, persons appointed to 
attend to any business. 

eonstitti' tion, an organic body; 
frame of government. 

edr rdb' O rate, to confirm; to make 
more certain. 

de lig' qnSnt, neglectful of duty. 

ddv ' as tate, to lay waste ; to ravage I 



g:ra tu' i ty, a free gift. 

in 8dp' & ra ble, not separable. 

in "(^S' i ble, that cannot be seen. 

irrSp' arable, that cannot be re- 
paired. 

ir re triev' k ble (-trev'-), that can- 
not be recovered ; irreparable. 

legft' imate, lawful or valid; real; 
genuine. 

mdn' g'r&m, letters interwoven. 

n&9 ttLr ' tinm (-shnm), a plant having 
white or yellow flowers. 

ngig'h (na), to whinny, as a horse. 

p&r aoe, a royal residence. 

par' ti gan, one passionately devoted 
to a party or faction. 

pee' vish, cross; fretful. 

y&r en tine, a sentimental token sent 
on St. Valentine's day, February 14. 
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t( 



He who needlessly breaks his appointment, shows that he is as reckless of others' time 
as of his own." 



& g^hast ' , terrified ; struck with horror. 

ftr &b&Ster, a fine-grained gypsum. 

&r ti tude, height; elevation. 

&n' krehfj social confusion; disre- 
gard of law. 

ek rouge', to engage in revelry. 

i^hk grrin' , vexation ; the keenest mor- 
tification. 

^ir ctim' fSr en(^, boundary line of a 
circle or sphere. 

e^' ya tare, a curving; a bend. 

de Ci' pher, to translate; to interpret. 

d^m' k S6grae, an unprincipled leader. 

de mean' or, behavior; bearing. 

ddr' mant, inoperative. 

fleur de lis' (flftr de le'), a flower of 
the lily family. 



mo' bile, easily moved; changed in 
expression. 

par k pher na' li a, trappings or orna- 
ments. 

pdi ro' ehi al, pertaining to a parish. 

per pe trate, be guilty of ; to commit. 

p^t'n lant, cross; fretful. 

prej' n diQe, previous and unreason- 
able bias. 

prdv' en der, food for beasts. 

pul' ver ize, to reduce to powder. 

re fu' sal, the act of refusing; option. 

smng*' gfle, to convey in secret; to ex- 
port or import unlawfully. 

stim' ulns, incentive to action. 

ya' rl e gkte, to streak; to mark with 
different colors. 



LESSON 163 
SHIPS AND NAUTICAL TEEMS 



hSlm, the instrument by which a ship 

is steered; rudder. 
htill, the body of a ship. 
j6t' tison, throwing overboard of 

goods, in order to lighten a vessel 

in danger of wreck. 
keel, bottom timber of a ship from 

stem to stern. 
l&r' board, the left hand side of a 

ship. 
Iftnnch, to push into the water, as a 

ship. 



lee' ward, the side opposite to the 
wind. 

main' m&st, the chief mast in a ves- 
sel. 

miz' zen mksU the hindmost mast of 
a three-masted vessel. 

moor' ingfS, anchors, chains, etc., used 
in securing a ship. 

ng,n' tie al, relating to ships or sailors. 

na' yal, relating to ships of war; as a 
naval station; having to do with 
shipping. 
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p5rt' hole, an embrasure in a ship's 

side. 
pro p^r ISr, the screw wheel ased in 

propelling a vessel. 
prow (pron), fore part of a ship or 

boat; the bow. 
riid' dSr, an appliance by means of 

which a vessel is steered. 
S&l' Ta^9 that' part of property which 

is saved, 
seat' tie, to sink a ship by catting 

holes in the bottom. 



sloop, a vessel with one mast. 

spftr, a round piece of timber used as 
a mast, boom, etc. 

star' board, the right hand side of a 
ship. 

stern, hinder part of a ship. 

t&ek, to change the course of a ship 
by means of her sails.* 

t6n' nagfe, the whole amount of ship- 
ping estimated by tons. 

y9»eht (ydt), a vessel designed for 
pleasure. 
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Men's evil mannen lire in brass ; their yirtnes we write in wtLt&r.^—Shakeapeare, 



ae qnaint' anoe, familiar knowledge. 

&e' ro bftt, one who practices daring 
gymnastic feats. 

bSn e die' tlon, a blessing. 

be troth ' , to contract for marriage. 

big' 6t rj^, narrow-mindedness. 

bids' som, a flower; to put forth blos- 
soms. 

in enr' k ble, that cannot be cured. 

in de strike' tl ble, that cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

in still', to infuse; to inculcate grad- 
ually. 

ir rfiv' er ent, lacking in reverence. 

16v' i ty, frivolty ; trifling gayety. 

p&r' a ble, a fictitious narrative. 

pow' wow, conjuration to cure dis- 
eases ; a noisy meeting. 



ra' di ant, shining ; beaming with 
brightness. 

re ?€p' tk ele, repository ; that which 
holds other things. 

r^q' tli site (rfik' wi zit), necessary. 

ru' mor, a flying report. 

s6r emn (-em), serious; devout. 

St&tis' ties, a collection of facts re- 
specting people, property, etc. 

sum' mit, the top. 

s^r la ble, a word or part of a word 
produced by a single impulse of the 
voice. 

te' di OtLs (or -yfts), tiresome. 

tgur, circuitous journey. 

ve ra' cious (-shtis), truthful. 

yoke, to join ; a connecting frame for 
draft-cattle. 
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BEVIEW 




caacas 


ananimous 


available 


gospel 


inaagarate 


imperative 


mediocre 


clealily . 


extreme 


illegible 


route 


similarity 


depot 


engineer 


transient 


traveler 


severe 


discipline 


chaperon 


peaceable 


burglary 


soliloquy 


analysis 


dormitory 


laboratory 


sophomore 


mistletoe 


sentries 


badesqae 


havoc 


compass 


mystery 


buoy 


commodore 


chagrin 


atrocity 


committee 


inseparable 


yacht 


demagogue 


variegate 


marine 


solemn 


irreverent 


receptacle 


requisite 


harangue 


tedious 




juice 


scuttle 
LESSON 166 






MEN'S FUBNISHINaS 





** 'Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the snn breaks throash the darkest clonds. 

So honor peereth in Uie meanest ha.hit,"'-'8hake8peare. 



blouse (blonz), a light, loose over-gar- 
ment, generally worn by working- 
men. 

brogid' eloth, a black smooth-faced 
woolen cloth, usually of double 
width, and of fine quality. 

€fts' si mere, a thin, twilled woolen 
cloth for men's garments. 

c6r lar, a band or circlet worn about 
the neck. 

trk V&t' , a kind of necktie. 

cut' & way, a coat cut away in front 
and having a long skirt. 

frdek, a body coat for men, usually 
double-breasted; an outer garment 
lor workingmen. 



h&b' er d&sh er, a dealer in men's 

furnishings, 
ho' filer ^ (-zher-), stockings, socks, 

etc. 
jean (jane), a twilled cotton cloth. 
Ik p^r, fold of a coat turned back in 

continuing the collar, 
n^t' ten, a covering for the hand, 
mtif ' flSr, a scarf for protecting the 

neck or head in cold weather. 
o' ver eoat, a kind of coat worn over 

the other clothing ; a topcoat, 
p&n k ma', a fine plaited hat, made 

in Central America. 
rain ' eoat, a water-proof outer gajv 

ment. 
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rBef ' er, a close-fitting jacket, or short 

coat of thick cloth. 
S&ek, a kind of coat for men. 
ser^e, a woolen twilled cloth. 
gw^at' er, a woolen jacket or jersey. 
t5p' eOat, a light-weight overcoat. 



trou' s^rg) pantaloons. 

tweed, a soft and flexihle fahric made 

of wool, 
t^ e' do, a hlack coat f 3r evening 

dress, 
id' ster, a loose overcoat. 



LESSON 167 
MISCELLANEOUS 



kt' me, the highest point ; crisis. 

di lert', watchful ; vigilant. 

&I ii' an^e, connection ; league ; con- 
federation. 

balm' y, aromatic; soothing. 

Qe 16b' ri ty, renown; a famous per- 
son. 

changfe' able, capable of being 
changed ; variable 

de mdr' al ize, to corrupt the morals 
of; to confuse. 

6q' ui page (ek' we-), an equipment; 
carriage, horses, etc. 

exp^r' i ment, a trial; an act de- 
signed as a test ; to test. 

fftl' si fy, to lie ; to forge ; to disprove. 

flus' trate, to agitate ; to confuse. 

grieve, to afflict ; to make sorrowful. 



h^' gard, wasted by want or suffer- 
ing. 

h&p' pi ly, fortunately ; joyously. 

bus' tie, to hurry; to push or crowd, 

in de p^nd' ent, not dependent; free. 

in i' tial, first stage; beginning. 

in' ti mate, to suggest indirectly; fa- 
miliar. 

in ter Qfipt' , to stop on the way. 

li Qfin' tions, impure; wanton. 

por' ous, full of pores; permeable by 
liquids. 

pro mis' en ons, brought together 
without order. 

pro nnn qI a' tion, an uttering with 
articulation. 

re' gal, pertaining to a king. 

nn ruf fled, calm; composed. 



LESSON 168 

PERTAINING TO VXJQIO 

** Justioe is the keynote of the world, and all else is ever oat of tnne." 

bass, the lowest part in music ; a deep 

tone. 
ehn t&' t&, a poem set to music. 
eho' ral, sung in chorus or harmony ; 

pertaining to a choir. 



&e e6m' p& nl ment, that which ac- 
companies ; an attendant. 

&1' to, the lowest female voice. 

bftr' 1 tone, a male voice between bass 
and tenor. 
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ehOrd, string of a masical instrament ; 

harmony. 
t6n' ^rt, a masical entertainment in 

which several voices or instruments 

take part. 
con serv' & to ry, public place where 

music is taught. 
eon tr&r to, the part between soprano 

and tenor. 
du $t', a musical composition for two 

performers. 
fi n&' le, the last part; termination. 
g^lee, an unaccompanied part-song for 

three or more solo voices. 
me lo' di OUS, musical, containing or 

producing^ melody. 
m^r dj^, an agreeable succession of 

sounds in music. 



mu' gle al, melodious ; pertaining to 

music. 
or a to' ri 0, a musical drama of a 

sacred or dignified character. 
Cr' eh^s tral, of or pertaining to an 

orchestra, 
pre <^n' t5r, a leader of a choir; a 

directing singer. 
sSr e nade'y music sung or performed 

in the open air at night. 
SO prS*' no, the highest kind of female 

or boy's voice. 
sym' pho ny, a harmony of sounds. 
ten' or, the highest adult male voice. 
tri' (tree' o), a piece of music ar- 
ranged for three performers. 
wa.ltz, a kind of dance; also the 

music for it. 



Mnsical instrnments. 



accordion 


. cornet 


graphophone 


mandolin 


tambourine 


banjo 


cymbal 


guitar 


piano 


violin 


clarinet 


flageolet 


harmonica 


piccolo 


xylophone 


concertina 


flute 


lyre 

LESSON 169 


saxophone 


zither 



MISCELLANEOUS 



"The moet hi^rhly educated men are those who have been the most resolute in their 
encounter with difficulties." — Samuel Smiles, 



b&p tize', to administer baptism. 
f& d&v' er OUS, ghastly; pale. 
eorps (kore), a body of troops. 
e5art'-m&r tial, court of military or 

naval ofi^cers. 
erit' i Qi§e, to examine critically ; to 

judge severely. 
en dftay' or, an effort; to stnye to do. 



ex tinet', without force; without a 
survivor. 

ex' tir pate {or ex tir'-), to root out. 

fer' ven (jy, ardor; warmth of feeling 
or devotion. 

IQiU' rel, honor; distinction; a shrub. 

I^th' ar ^, sleepiness ; apathy; pro- 
longed sluggishness. 
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lyoe' tim, a literary association; a 
lecture-room. 

nery' ons, excitable. 

pfirim' eter, outer boundary of a 
body. 

pr&g m&t' It al, pertaining to business 
or affairSjbusinesslike ; meddlesome. 

r&s' eal, an unprincipled fellow. 

reefir' renc6, happening again or re- 
peatedly. 

reli' an^, confident trust; depend- 
ence. 



re trieve' (-trev'), to regain; to re- 
cover. 
rho do den' dr5n, a showy shrub with 

beautiful flowers. 
right' ecus (-chus), godly ; blameless ; 

free from sin. 
86v' 5r eign {or s6v'-), a monarch; 

princely. 
sqaa' lOr, foulness, 
su' i Qide, self-murder. 
tr&nSQ^nd', to rise above in degree; 

to surpass. 



LESSON 170 

MATCHING WORDS 

For every word in the first two csolomnfi there is a word in one of the last two that means 
practically the same thiner* Match them. 

The teacher may pronounce twenty-five words for the lesson, requiring the student to write 

from memory the synonymous words. 



flavor 


adherent 


outside 


mariner 


invasion 


vestige 


journey 


ignominy 


marriage 


indigence 


blaze 


remembrance 


warmth 


kindred 


memory 


wooer 


forfeiture 


possessor 


nuptials 


penalty 


maxim 


voyage 


sovereign 


circle 


maintenance 


glare 


people 


partisan 


suitor 


sort 


region 


subsistence 


sustenance 


recollection 


unfeeling 


accountable 


sailor 


potentate 


livelihood 


difficult 


infamy 


sphere 


proprietor 


choice 


reminiscence 


populace 


inroad 


relative 


responsible 


district 


species 


survey 


accurate 


insensible 


precise 


penury 


arduous 


surface 


odor 


glow 


preference 


review 


trace 


precept 
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LESSON 171 
NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISING 



&d y§r tig' ing*, making a business 
announcement. 

ftn' nu al, issued once a year; occur- 
ring every year. 

bi-week' ly, issued every two weeks. 

car toon', a pictorial caricature. 

(ir en la' tion, the extent to which 
anything circulates. 

€61' nmn, a perpendicular division of 
a page. 

cor re spdnd' ent, one who wrtes let- 
ters to a periodical for publication. 

dis played', set with prominent type 
in order to catch the eye. 

6d' i tor, one who has editorial charge 
of a periodical. 

gSi zStte ' , a newspaper or printed ac- 
counts of current events ; to publish. 

mikg' a zinc, usually a periodical de- 
voted to some particular field or 
subject. 

11 1^ tra' tion, a picture designed to 
illustrate ; a drawing. 



news' pa per. a printed sheet giving 

news, etc. 
no' ti^e, an article in the regular news 

column, 
pe ri dd ' ic al, a publication issued at 

regular intervals. 
puff, an article flattering or praising 

one. 
qug^r' ter ly, issued four times a year, 
quo ta' tion, a price set for adverlis- 

ing, etc. 
rate' -card, printed list of prices for 

advertising. 
re port' er, one who collects news. 
sSm' i-week' ly, issued twice a week, 
so Iiq' it or, one who canvasses for 

advertisements, subscriptions, etc. 
speQ i fi ea' tion, a schedule of prices 

for advertising, 
trib' tine, a place or pulpit for a pub- 
lic speaker ; a paper, 
tri-week' ly, issued three times a 

week. 



LESSON 172 
MISCELLANEOUS 

" I have lived in this world just long enuff tew look karefnlly the seckond time into things 
that I am the most certain ov the first time." — Josh Billings, 



a dieu', a formal leave-taking. 

an tip' & thy, antagonism or dislike. 

^jUS pi' cious, favorable ; conducing to 

success. 
edm m^m' o rate, to celebrate by a 

solemn act. 



c5m prise', to include; to consist of. 
c5n c5et' ing*; planning; scheming, 
m&rsh' y, wet; boggy, 
ni&s' sS,cre (-ker), to kill; to butcher. 
mSm' r& ble, important; note- 
worthy. 
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mo ndp' ly, an exclcudve right. 
nee' tar (-tSr), a sweetish secretion 

from blossoms. 
pa rade , to march ; pompons display. 
pdiF' &monnt, supreme; the highest 

or chief, 
per' se ente, to harass. 
pdrtmto' tean (-to), a leather satchel 

for clothing ; a hand-bag. 
pds' se, citizens summoned to assist 

in suppressing a riot, etc. 
r&n' s6in, to rescue ; price paid for re- 



sim' i lar, having a general likeness. 

snb' sidj^, support ; aid; a grant; 
tribute. 

stieenmb', to yield. 

t^r ' ri ble, fitted to excite terror; 
dreadful; frightful. 

tiir a^, cultivation; farming; pre- 
paring land for seed. 

tro ' phy, a token of victory in battle. 

tni' ant, one who shirks duty; a 
loiterer. 

Tig' i ble, apparent; capable of being 
seen. 



lease from enemy. 

Write plurals for the following nouns, if they have any : 

banjo cashier troot ally 

motto alley fife woman 

victuals draft wrench hose 



LESSON 173 
PEBTAINIXa TO TIME 

"Lost: Yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, each set 
with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered for they are lost forsTer.*'— Jfaitn. 



an' cient, old; of great age. 

bi ^n' ni al, every two years. 

^n t^n' ni al, the hundredth anniver- 
sary. 

ehro n5r o jfy, science of computing 
dates. 

cftr' few, an evening bell. 

^y de, a circle ; a recurring period ; 
a wheel. 

day' break, first appearance of light 
in the morning. 

dSe' ftde, ten years. 

41 Or' nal, happening daily. 



6p' 5ch {or e'p5ch), a remarkable 
period of time. 

e ter' ni ty, duration without begin- 
ning or end. 

e' ven ing", the close of day. 

F^b' ru a ry, second month of the 
year. 

fore noon', before midday. 

fdrt' night (or -nit), two weeks. 

gfloam' ing*, twilight; dusk. 

mil l^n' ni nm, one thousand years. 

ndettir' nal, nightly. 

p^rSn' nial, perpetual; unfailing. 
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qUQid rSn' ni al, occurring every four 

years. 
tri 6n' ni al, happening every three 

years. 
Tneg' day, the third day of the 

week. 



twi' ligrht, period just before the ris- 
ing, and after the setting, of the 
sun ; a faint light. 

v6s' per, of or pertaining to the even- 
ing. 

\V6dnes' day, fourth day of the week. 



LESSON 174 



MISCELLANEOUS 



** Erery thing that W9 learn is the mastery of a difficulty ; and the mastery of one helps 
ns to the mastery of others." 



ad ver' si ty, misfortune; calamity. 

&ide' -de-camp (ad' de kan), officer se- 
lected to assist a general. 

an tlQ' i pate, to look for ; to foresee ; 
to forestall. 

dSs' ti ny, fate; fortune. 

fa' vor ite, esteemed; preferred; a 
person or thing particularly liked. 

gra' cions, kind; full of grace. 

ntip' tialg, marriage. 

pa' gan, a worshiper of false gods ; a 
heathen. 

phl5x (fl5x), an herb with showy 
flowers. 

pla' ^id^rigm (-jArizm), passing off 
another's writing as one's own. 

pOr' poise (-pfis), a kind of fish. 

pre 60 ' clous, mental faculties prema- 
turely developed. 



prfiv' dilenQe, wide extent or com- 
mon occurrence. 

priv' ileg«, a peculiar benefit or fa- 
vor. 

pro cr&s' ti nate, to delay; to be dila- 
tory. 

prdj' ect^ a plan; a scheme. 

r&v' el, to untwist; to take apart. 

sa In' bri ons, healthful ; wholesome. 

scoun' drel, a villain. 

Stu' pefy, to benumb; to make stu- 
pid. 

sn per sti' tion, belief in omens ; false 
religion; fanaticism. 

syn 5p' sis, a summary; an epitome. 

Yk 16n Qi ^nnes' , a rich kind of lace. 

v&cli' i ty, emptiness ; void. 

vir lain, one guilty of crimes; a 
scamp. 



consuls, consols 
metal, mettle 
raised, razed 



Homophonons words, — what do they meanf 

canvas, canvass fourth, forth 

leach, leech palate, pallet 

peddle, pedal thyme, time 



berry, bury 
bare, bear 
bier, be^r 
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LESSON 175 
UNDEBTAKENG AND EMBALMING 



" When faith, is lost, when honor 

bier, a frame to carry the dead. 

bur' y, to inter; to hide. 

e&s' ket, a burial case; a coffin. 

^m' e ter y, a graveyard. 

€6p' O ner, a peace officer who in- 
vestigates the causes of unnatural 
deaths. 

c6rteg:e' (kOrtazh'), a procession; 
a train of attendants. 

ere ma' tion, the practice of burning 
the dead. 

dirg^, a funeral rite, or hymn. 

61' e gy, a funeral song. 

embalm', to preserve. 

6p' 1 taph, an inscription on a tomb- 
stone. 

fu' ner al, burial services over the 
dead. 

hearse, a wagon for conveying the 
dead. 

in' ^6nse, burnt gums and spices; to 
perfume with incense. 



dies, the man is de&d "—WTitttier, 

in 'qn^St, judicial inquiry; official ex- 
amination. 

mg.asole'nm9 a magnificent tomb 
or monument. 

mdn'ument, a pillar; stone^ etc., 
erected in remembrance; a me- 
morial. 

mdrgne, a place where the dead bod- 
ies of unknown persons are held 
for identification. 

m6r' tu a ry, of or pertaining to the 
dead ; a morgue. 

O bit' u a ry, relating to a person's 
death ; a biographical sketch of one 
recently deceased. 

6b' se quieg, funeral rites. 

re' qui em, a hymn for the dead. 

shroud, a burial covering; a winding 
sheet. 

tgmb (toom), a place for the dead. 

Y^nlt, a place of confinement or burial 
enclosed by masonry. 



LESSON 176 
MISCELLANEOUS 



«« 



O or grand business is, not to see what Mes dimly at a distance, bnt to do what lies 
clearly at hand"— Carlyle, 



bQU quet' (boo ka' ), a bunch of flow- 
ers. 

cat' k I6gne (-ISg*), a list of names. 

^e 16r' i ty, rapidity of motion. 

cdllfict' or, a person authorized to 
receive money for another. 



c5n du' 0V6, helpful ; tending to con* 
tribute. 

e6n niv' an^e, corrupt or guilty as- 
sent to wrongdoing; voluntary over- 
sight; giving secret assistance or 
sympathy. 
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e5n spire', to plot; to combine for; 

to concur to one end. 
edn' stitute, to form; to make and 

empower; to enact. 
edntri' tion, remorse; repentance for 

sin. 
c5n' tro vert, to dispute or oppose by 

reasoning ; to debate. 
c6n viv' i al, festive; jovial. 
cOr' dial, hearty ; affectionate. 
d6 SQ^nd' ant, offspring. 
dis pSnse', to deal out; to give. 
6m' phft sis, special force of voice. 
ex Mb' it, to show ; anything prepared 

for inspection. 



ex Or' bi tant, excessive; enormous. 

fr&nk' ing", the privilege of sending 
letters and packages by mail or ex- 
press free of charge. 

im peaeh' ment, arraignment; a call- 
ing to account. 

im pliQ' it, unquestioning; implied. 

im per ^p' ti ble, undiscemible. 

in g'r&t' i tnde, insensibility to kind- 
ness or favors. 

in' no ^n^, purity of heart; blame- 
lessness. 

in tSr vene', to come between; to in' 
terpose. 

Ill' y, a bulbous plant and flower. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



^ ** It is ever tme that he who does nothing for others does nothingr for himself.*'— G'otftAtf. 



&f' flfl en^e, abundance ; wealth; 
riches. 

fiiS pir' ant, one who aspires; a candi- 
date. 

bps' ^ni> the breast; cherished. 

b^h' el, four pecks ; a measure of ca- 
pacity. 

C&r' pen ter, a builder of houses or 
ships ; a worker in timber. 

C&S' tigfate, to punish by blows; to 
chasten. 

ea t&S' tro phe, a sudden calamity. 

0V' i lize, to reclaim from savage 
state ; to refine. 

eoarse' ness, rudeness,- roughness. 

defl^, two ; a demon. 



eat' a ble, edible ; proper for food. 

lig' ntim-vi' tae, a hard, heavy wood. 

Idn' gfi tude, distance east or west 
from a meridian. 

mignonette' (min ytin-)i a plant 
having fragrant greenish fiowers. 

m^ad' ow, a low, level tract of grass- 
land. 

M^d i tSr ra' ne an, an inland sea 
south of Europe. 

me ri' no, a fine woolen fabric. 

6r' chard, an enclosure containing 
fruit trees. 

pd.s' ture, grassland for cattle, horses, 
etc. ; to graze. 

qu&d' rant, quarter of a circle. ^ 
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r&d' ical, relating to the root; ex- 
treme, 
sfem' i na ry, a school. 
st&gr' ger, to sway ; to reel. 



T& Use ' , a trayeling-bag. 

y5r an ta rj^, an organ solo played 

before divine service ; spontaneous ; 

proceeding from the will. 



lilies 
sieve 
allege 



Take a second glance at the following words : 
sargeon precedent 

peaceable supersede 

Cincinnati feasible 



lodgment 

corruptible 

competent 
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LESSON 178 
WALL FAFEB AND DECOBATION 

The i>ath of success in business is invariably the path of common sense.*' 



&r & basque' (-bfisk' ), a kind of orna- 
mentation in low relief. 

b5r' der, margin; an edge. 

bric'-a-brftc, antiquarian or artistic 
curiosities. 

e&i' mine, a white or colored wash 
used in decorating walls. 

Qeir ing, upper, interior surface of a 
room. 

edr or, hue; tint; to tinge. 

c6r' ni^, any molded projection which 
finishes the part to which it is af- 
fixed. 

6a' gel, a frame on which pictures are 
placed. 

embdssed' (-b5st'), formed or covered 
with raised figures. 

ex t6' ri or, the outside part. 

f^StoDn', a garland or wreath used 
in decoration; to adorn with fes- 
toons. 

frfes' 60, painting on walls and ceil- 
ings. 



frSt, ornamented work in relief, as 
carving or embossing. 

frieze (freez), a horizontal, decora- 
tive panel on the upper part of a 
wall. 

h&r' mo niz ing, agreeing in action, 
adaptation, etc. 

grille, a lattice or grating. 

in t6' ri or, the inside part. 

mo ga' ie, work variegated by glass, 
stones, etc., of various colors. 

p&l mStte', a floral ornament. 

p^n' el, a rectangular piece of wood 
set in a frame. 

pftr' qu6t r^, a mosaic of woodwork. 

pM' es tal, the base or foot of a 
column, statue, vase, etc. 

re lief, projection of a figure above 
the plane on which it is formed. 

stile' eo, a kind of fine plaster used 
for decorating walls. 

tile, thick piece of baked clay for cov- 
ering buildings, for floors, etc. 
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ftp ppftn' tt^e, one bound by contract 
to learn a trade or art. 

bois' ter OUS, noisy; violent ;-r<5a^h. 

ehrys &n' the mnm, a highly cotti^ 
vated aster. 

d^f i ni' tion, explanation ; descrip- 
tion. 

de gir' ous, solicitous; covetous. 

d5m' i nant, prevailing; governing. 

ec 16e' tie, selecting ; choosing from 
various sources. 

f[(5h' Ti (fish' v), a light cape, usually 
of lace, worn by women. 

ha mil' i ate, to humble; to depress. 

im peach' , to charge with a crime ; to 
call in question. 

kind' 11 ness, tenderness. 

kll5wr ed^, wisdom; information. 



LESSON 179 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Eo' ran, the Mohammedan Bible. 

mael' str6m (male'-), a whirlpool. 

me ehftn' ie al, automatic; pertaining 
to machines. 

men' ial (-yal), serving; low; mean. 

mo diste', a dressmaker. 

m5s qui' to (-k6'-), a pestiferous in- 
sect. 

5p' ti mist, one who looks on the 
bright side of things. 

o' riel, a kind of bay window. 

pfti' li ate, to excuse ; to mitigate. 

pes' si mist, one who looks on the 
dark side of things. 

pr6b' &bly, likely; in a probable 
manner. 

rftv' en ous, voracious ; hungry. 

vS,r iant, brave; intrepid in danger. 
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REVIEW 




cassimere 


cremation 


tweed 


acme 


changeable 


experiment 


grieve 


clarinet 


oratorio 


orchestral 


soprano 


tambourine 


corps 


criticize 


lyceum 


pragmatical 


righteous 


squalor 


suicide 


adherent 


district 


sovereign 


region 


precise 


survey 


correspondent gazette 


magazine 


specification 


adieu 


massacre 


trophy 


visible 


alley 


autumn 


curfew 


perennial 


Wednesday 


phlox 


plagiarism 


synopsis 


variegate 


villain 


bury 


dirge 


incense 


obsequies 


gazette 




interveoe 


valise 
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CITIES 

Ak' r6ii,0 60,067 

AlAnie' dft,Cal 23,383 

Al 6x &n' dri ft, Va 15,329 

Al' bu qu6r' que 

(bookfir'ka) 11,020 

Ar 16ntown,Pa 61,913 

Al' tdn,Ill 17,528 

Al too ' n&, Pa 52,127 

Am' ster d&m, N. Y 31,267 

An' d§r sdn, Ind 22,476 

Ann Ar' bor, Mich 14,817 

Ap'pletdn, Wis 16,773 

Ashe' ville, N. C 18,762 

Ash' land, Wis 11,594 

Ash tA bu' la, 18,266 

Atch' is6n,Kan 16,429 

At lan ' tie City, N.J 44,461 

Au' bflrn, N. Y 34,688 

Au ro' rft,Ill 29,807 

Bftl' timore, Md 658,485 

B&n ' gOr, Me 24,803 

Bat' tie Creek, Mich 25,267 

Bay onne ' (ba yon ' ), N. J . . 55,545 

Belle' ville, 111 21,122 

Berke' let, Cal 40,434 

BSv' er 1^, Mass 18,650 
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OF THE UNITED STATES 

Census of 1910 



Bid' de ford, Me 

Bing:' ham ton (-um-), N. Y. 

Bir' ming: h&m, Ala 

BloDm in8:t6n,Ill 

BrS4'd6ck,Pa 

BrM'f5rd,Pa 

Bridgre' port, Conn 

Brdek' t6n, Mass 

Brd6k' lyn Borougfh 

(b5'ro),N.Y. 

Buf'f&15,N.Y 

Bftr' lingr t6n, Yt 

Butte, Mont 

Cai' ro (ka' ro), 111 

CM'niae,Mich 

Cam ' bridgre. Mass 

Cam' den, N. J 

C&n't6n,0 

Car' bdn dale, Pa 

Ce'darB4p'ids,Ia 

Char' lotte, N. C 

Chat tft nod' t&, Tenn 

Chel' sea. Mass 

Ches'tSr, Pa 

Chi eg,' go, 111 

Chie' pee, Mass 



17,079 
48,443 

132,685 
25,768 
19,357 
14,544 

102,054 
56,878 

1,634,351 

423,715 

20,468 

39,165 

14,548 

8,375 

104,839 

94,538 

50,217 

17,040 

32,811 

34,014 

44,604 

32,552 

38,537 

2,185,283 
25,401 
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CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Census of 1910 

Cincinna'ti,0 364,463 

Cleve' land,0 560,663 

Clin't6n,Ia 25,577 



Cohoes',N.Y 24,709 

Coun ' 01 Blftff 8, la 29,292 

C6v' ing ton, Ky 53,270 
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Cum' ber land, Md 21,839 

Dal' las, Tex 92,104 

Ban' bury, Conn 23,502 

Dan' ville, Ta 19,020 

D&v' en port, la 43,028 

Day' t6n, 116,577 

De €a' tfir, 111 31,140 

De troit', Mich 465,766 

Du buque ' (doo buk ' ), la. . . 38,494 

Du luth', Minn 78,466 

East' 6n, Pa 28,523 

Eau Claire' (o-), Wis 18,310 

Ei'&in,Ill 25,976 

E liz' k bfith, N. J 73,409 

Elk' hart, Ind 19,282 

El mi' rft, N. Y 37,176 

El Pa' so, Tex 39,279 

E' rie,Pa 66,525 

Ev' ans ville, Ind 69,647 

Ev' er 6tt, Mass 33,484 

Fall Riv' er, Mass 119,295 

Find' lay, 14,858 



• • • • • 



Fitch' bfirg:, Mass . . 

Flint, Mich 

F6ndduL&e', Wis 

Free' port, 111 

Gales' bfirg", 111 

Gftl' ves ton, Tex 

GlouQCs' ter (gl6s'-),Mas8. 

G16v' ers ville, N.Y 

Ha' gerg town, Md 

Ham'Ut6n,0 

Ha' ver hill (-il). Mass 

Ha' zle ton, Pa 

Ho' boken,N. J 

Hoi' yoke. Mass 

Hous' ton (has'-), Tex 

Ish' pe mingr, Mich 

Ith'&ea,N.Y 

J&ck' son ville, Fla 

James' town, N. Y 

Janes' ville, Wis 

J6hns' town, Pa 

Jo'lifit, 111, 



37,826 
38,550 
18,797 
17,567 
22,089 
36,981 
24,398 
20,642 
16,507 
35,279 
44,115 
25,452 
70,324 
57,730 
78,800 
12,448 
14,802 
57,699 
31,297 
13,894 
55,482 
34,670 
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CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Census of 1910 



J5p'lin,Mo 32,073 

K&l a m& zoo' , Mich 39,437 

K&n kft kee',111 13,986 

Ke'okiik,Ia 14,008 

Key W6st, Fla 19,945 

Kingrs' t6n, N.Y 25,908 

Kn5x ' vUle, Tenn 36,346 

L& CrOsse' , Wis 30,417 

Lft fay 6tte ' , Ind 20,081 

L&u' e&s ter, Pa , . . , 47,227 



L& re' do, Tex 

Lftw' ren^e. Mass 

L6ad' ville, Colo 

Leav' en worth, Kan 

L§b' d,n6n,Pa 

Lew' is t6n, Me 

L6x' ing:t6n, Ky 

Ll'm&, 

Lock' port, N.Y 

Lo' g'ans port, Ind. • . 



14,855 
85,892 
7,508 
19,363 
19,240 
26,247 
35,099 
30,508 
17,970 
X9,050 
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liorain',0 28,883 

Los An' ^61 6s, Cal 319,198 

Lqu' is ville, Ky 223,928 

Low' ell, Mass 106,294 

Lynch' bftrg, Va 29,494 

Lynn, Mass 89,336 

Mc Kees' port, Pa 42,694 

Ma' c6n, Ga 40,665 

Ma^r den, Mass 44,404 

M&n' cli6s ter, N. H 70,063 

M&n istee', Mich 12,381 

M&ns' field, 20,768 

M&rin§tte', Wis U,610 

M&r' i 6n, Ind 19,359 

Mftrl' bdr o, Mass 14,579 



M&s'sai6n,0. 13,879 

MM' ford. Mass 23,150 

Mem ' phis, Tenn 131,105* 

Me ndm ' i nee, Mich 10,507 

Mer' i den, Conn 27,265 

Me rid ' i an. Miss 23,285 

Mid ' die town, S.Y 15,313 

Mil Wftu ' kee. Wis 373,857 

Min ne ftp ' o lis, Minn 301,408 

Mo bile', Ala 51,521 

Moline',111 24,199 

M6ntelftir',J^.J 21,550 

Miin'<?ie,Ind 24,005 

Mus ke' g6n, Mich 24,062 

N&tch' 6z, Miss 11,791 
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CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Census of 1910 



New' ark (nu' erk), N. J. . . 347,469 

New B^d' ford. Mass 96,652 

New Brit' ain. Conn 43,916 

New' bftrgrh, N. Y 27,805 

New' efts tie, Pa 36,280 

New Ha' ven. Conn 133,605 

New Or' le ang, La 339,075 

New Ro chSlle ' , N. Y 28,867 

N6r' fOlk, Va 67,452 

N6r' ris town. Pa 27,875 

N5rth ftmp' ton. Mass 19,431 

NOr' wich. Conn 20,367 

Oak' land, Cal 150,174 

0^' den, Utah 25,580 

0' mft hg,, Neb 124,096 

Or'ang:e,N.J 29,630 

Osh' k6sh, Wis 33,062 



Os we' go, N. Y 23,368 

Ot'tftwft,Ill 9,535 

Ot tiim' wft, Li 22,012 

Ow' 6ns b6r o, Ky 16,011 

Pftdu'cfth, Ky 22,760 

Pftssa'ic, N. J 54,733 

Pat' er s6n, N. J 125,600 

PftW tuek' et, R. 1 51,622 

Pen sft CO' la, Fla 22,982 

Pe o' ri ft. 111 66,950 

Perth Am' boy, N. J 32,121 

Pe' ters bdrg", Ya 24,127 

Phil ft d61' phi ft. Pa 1,549,008 

Pi' qua (pik' wa), 13,388 

Pitts' bfirg". Pa 533,905 

Plain' field, N.J 20,550 

Pltm'otith,Pa 16,966 
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Port Hu' r6n, Mich 18,863 

Port' land. Ore 207,214 

Ports' mouth, 23,481 

Pdtts ' vnie, Pa 20,236 

Pougrh keep ' sie (kip ' ), N. Y. 27,936 

Pu6h ' lo (pw^b ' -), Colo .... 44,395 

Quin'f:^,Ill 36,587 

Bd. cine', Wis 38,002 



Ro &noke',Ta 

R6eh'6ster,N. Y... 

R5ck'ford,IU 

Rome, N. Y 

S&t' ing^w, Mich — 

Sa' lem, Mass 

Sd.n An to' ni o, Tex. 
SanDifi'go.Cal... 



34,874 
218,149 
45,401 
20,497 
50,510 
43,697 
96,614 
39,578 



LESSON 185 

CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Census of 1910 



St. Lou' is, Mo 687,029 

S&ndus'k5^,0 19,989 

S&n Fr&n qis ' co, Cal 416,912 

S&n Jo SQ ' (ho sa ' ), Gal . . . . 28,946 

S&r ft to' ffa, N. Y 12,693 

Sft vftn' nah, Ga 65,064 

Sche n§c ' tft dy, N. Y 72,826 

Scr&n* t6n, Pa 129,867 

Se &t' tie, Wash 237,194 

Seda' lift,Mo 17,822 

Sha mo' kin. Pa 19,588 

She hoy' gan, Wis 26,398 

ShSn an do' fth, Pa 25,774 

Shreve ' port, La 28,015 

Sioux City (sdo), la 47,828 

Sdm' er ville. Mass 77,236 

South B6nd ' , Ind 53,684 

Spo k&ne', Wash 104,402 

St&m ' ford. Conn 25,138 

Steu' benilUe, 22,991 

St5ek' ton, Cal 23,253 

StPea'tor,Ill 14,253 

Su pe' ri or, Wis 40,384 

S^r' fteuse,N.Y 137,249 

T& 66' m&, Wash 83,743 



T&mpA',Fla 

Taun' t6n, Mass 

T6r' re Haute (-hot), Ind . . 

Tole'do,0 

Troy,N. Y 

Un' ion, N.J 

U'tiea,N.Y 

Vieks' btlrg:. Miss 

Vin ^nneg' (-s6nz), Ind . . . 

Wa'eo,Tex 

Wal' th&m, Mass 

W9.sh'ingrt6n, D. C 

Wa' ter loo, la 

Wft' ter town, N. Y 

Wft' ter vliet (-Viet), N.Y.. 
Wau' sau (wg,' sft), Wis — 

Wich'it8.,Kan 

WU' liams port, Pa 

Wil'mingrt6n,Del 

Wi no' nft, Minn 

Wo' btlrn. Mass 

Woons6ek'€t,R.I 

Worces ' ter ( woos ' ) , Mass . 

Y6nk' ers, N.Y 

Zaneg' ville, 



37,782 
34,259 
58,157 

168,497 
76,813 
21,023 
74,419 
20,814 
14,895 
26,425 
27,834 

331,069 
26,693 
26,730 
15,074 
16,560 
52,450 
31,860 
87,411 
18,583 
15,308 
38,125 

145,986 
79,803 
28,026 
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LESSON 186 
STATES, TEBBITOBIES AND CAPITALS 

Note— In reciting the following lessons it is suggested that the teacher call only the 
names in the first column, requiring the students to write from memory the accompanying 
names of the capitals. 

Sq. Miles Capital Census of 1910 

Al & ba' ma, Ala 51,540. .M6nt g6m' er j^ 38,136 

A las' k& Ter., Alaska Ter.. . . 531,409. .Sit' k& 1,039 

Ar i zo' na, Ariz 113,929. .Phoe' nix 11,134 

Ar ' kan s^ (-saw), Ark ..... 53,845. .Little R6ck 45,941 

C&l i fOr' ni a, Calif 155,980. .S&c rft m6n' to 44,696 

C61 ra' do, Colo 103,845. .D6n' Ter 213,381 

C6n n6ct' i ctit (-n6t'-), Conn.. 4,845. . Hftrt' ford 98,915 

Del' a ware, Del 1,950. .Do' ver 3,720 

F16r' i da, Fla 59,268. .T&l 1& h&s' see 5,018 

GeOr' gi a, Ga 58,980. .At lan' tk 154,839 

Ha wai' ian (yan) Is' lands, 

fl. 1 6,449. .Ho no Itt' lu 52,183 

I' da ho, Idaho 84,290. .Boi' se City (boi' za) 17,358 

II li nois' (noi' or noig'), 111. . 56,000. .Spring:' field 51,678 

In di an' a, Ind 35,910. .In di an ap' o lis 233,650 

I' o wa, la 55,470. .Des Moines' (d' moin') . . 86,368 

Kan' gas, Kan 81,700. .To pe' ka 43,684 

K6n tiiek' y, Ky. 40,000. .Frank' fort 10,465 

Lqu i gi a' na, La 45,420. .Bat' 6n Rongre (roozh). . . 14,897 

Maine, Me 33,156. .An gus' ta 13,211 

Ma' ry^ land, Md 9,860. .An nap' o lis 8,609 

Mas sa ehu' s6tts, Mass 8,040. .Bds' t6n 670,585 

Mi<?h' i tan, Mich 57,430. .Lan' singr 31,229 

Min ne so' ta, Minn 79,205. .St. P^nl' 214,744 

Mis sis sip' pi, Miss 46,340. .Jack' s6n 21,262 

Mig sou' ri, Mo 68,735. . Jgf ' fer son City 11,850 

LESSON 187 
STATES, TEBBITOBIES AND CAPITALS 

Sq. Miles Capital Census of 1910 

M5n ta' na, Mont 145,310. .Hel' e na 12,515 

Nebras'ka,Neb 76,185.. Lin eoln 43,974 

Ne va' da, Nev 109,740. .Car' sdn City 2,466 
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Sq. Miles Capital Census of 1910 

New Hamp' shire, N. H 9,005. .C6b' eOrd 21,497 

New Jer' gey, N. J 7,455. .Tr6n' ton 96,815 

New M^x' i CO, N. Mex 122,000. .S&n ta Fe' 5,072 

New YCrk' , N. Y 47,620. . Al' b& ny 100,253 

North C&r o li' na, N. C 52,240. .% leigrh 19,218 

North Da ko' ta, N. Dak 75,000. .Bis' marek ; 5,443 

hi' 0, 40,760. .Co liim' bus 181,511 

Ok la ho' mfi,, Okla 69,414. .Guth' rie 11,654 

Or' e g6n, Or 94,560. .Sa' lem 14,094 

P6nn syl va' ni A, Pa 44,985. .H&r' ris btirgr 64,186 

Rhode Isl' and, R. 1 1,088. .Pr6v' i dence 224,326 

South Car o li' na, S. C 30,170. .Co Itim' hi a 26,319 

South Da ko ' ta, S. Dak 76,620 . . Pierre (peer) 36,056 

T6n nessee',Tenu 41,750. .N&sh' ville 110,364 

Tex' as, Tex 265,780. .Aus' tin 29,860 

U' tfth, Utah 82,190. .Salt Lake City 92,777 

Ver m6nt' , Tt 9,136. .M6nt pe' li er 7,856 

Vir ^n' ! ft, Ta 40,125. .Rich' m6nd 127,628 

W9,sh' ingr ton, Wash 66,880. .0 lym' pi ft 6,996 

West Vir ^n' i ft, W. Va 24,645. .Charles' t6n 22,996 

Wisc6n' sin. Wis 54,450. .MM' i 86:1 25,531 

Wyo'ming:,Wyo 97,575.. Chey ^^l-/' (shi6n').... 11,320 

LESSON 188 
LARGEST CITIES OF THE WOBXD 

City Country Population 

Am ' ster dam H61 ' land 565,656 

Ant' werp B6r gi um 292,000 

B&ngr k6k' Si am' 600,000 

Bar Qe 15' nft Spain 533,000 

B6r fftst Ire' land 349,000 

Ber' lin Priis' sia (prtish' a) 2,064,153 

B6m bay' In' di ft 776,006 

BOr deaux' (-do) :Frftnce 252,000 

Br68' lau (-low) Prtis' sia 470,904 
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City Country Popnlatton 

Briis'sels B€l' fei iim 629,917 

Bu' d&pSst Hun' gft rj 732,322 

Bue' nos Ay' res (bo' ntis a' riz). .Ar' feen tine Be pub' lie 1,129,286 

Car ro E' fir:fpt 654,476 

C&l ttV (A In' di & 1,026,987 

C&n' tdn Chi' n& 900,000 

Cdn Stan ti no' pie Ttir' key 1,106,000 

Co p6n ha' gSn D6n' mftrli 426,540 

DrSg' den S&x' o ny 516,996 

Dtib' lin Ire' land 290,638 

Ed' in burgrh (-bftr o) Sedt' land 316,479 

Foo Choo' {or Foo Chow') Chi' nft 624,000 

G6n ' o ft It' & ly 234,710 

Glte' gow Scot' land 736,000 

H&m' bfirgr Ger' mft nj^ 803,000 

H&vftn'A Cti' b& 297,169 

LESSON 189 
LABGEST CITIES OF THE WOBLD 

City Conntry Popalation 

Ki o' to J&p&n' 441,460 

Lis ' b6n P^rt^ u gal 356,009 

Liv' er pool Engr' land (ing:^-) 704,134 

Lon' d6n Eng:' land 4,536,451 

Luek' now In' di a 264,049 

Ly' 6ns FrAn(?e 472,000 

Mad' rid • Spain 539,835 

M&n' chaster Eng' land 606,751 

Mar seilles' (salz') France 518,000 

mV boarne Aus tra' li A 496,000 

MiMan It'ft ly 492,000 

M6s^ cow Riis' sia (riish' ft) 1,359,254 

Mr nich Ba va' ri ft 538,983 

Nr pies It ' ft ly 563,541 
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City Country Popnlation 

NewYOrk^ U.S. A 4,766,883 

des' sa Rus ' siA 405,000 

P&r' IS France 2,763,393 

Pe' kingr or Pe kin' Chi' nft 700,000 

Rr o Ja nei' ro Bri zil' 750,000 

Sh&ngr' hai or Sh^ng:' hi Chi ' nft 651,000 

Stdck^ holm Swe' den 337,460 

St. Pr ters bflrgr Rfis' sia 1,678,000 

To^ ki o Ja pan' 2,186,079 

Vi 6n^ na Aus' tri ft 2,085,888 

Wftr' Sftw Po' land 756,426 
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TEST WORDS FOR REVIEW 




abyss 


architec t 


chagrin 


deficit 


accelerate 


arraign 


challis 


deign 


accessory 


ascertain 


chaperon 


delinquent 


acclimate 


assignee 


charade 


departmental 


accommodate 


balmoral 


chargeable 


desuetude 


acknowledgment 


bigotry 


charlatan 


dirge 


acoustic 


birouac 


chattel 


discern 


acquiesce 


bludgeon 


chrysalis 


discipline 


aeronaut 


boudoir 


chrysanthemum 


discrepancy 


aggrandize 


bouillon 


circuitous 


disparage 


aghast 


bourgeois 


citation 


domicile 


allegeable 


brougham 


clairvoyant 


dynamite 


altruism 


bullion 


codicil 


ecclesiastical 


amateur 


cadaverous 


cognizant 


economics 


amenable 


calcimine 


colossal 


ecstasy 


anarchy 


campaign 


comatose 


efficacy 


antipathy 


candelabrum 


connoisseur 


embryo 


aperture 


cantata 


consequential 


encyclopedia 


apparition 


cartoon 


contrition 


enunciate 


appendicitis 


cassimere 


corroborate 


ephemeral 


applicable 


castigate 


covetous 


equity 


apposite 


catastrophe 


cruiser 


erroneous 


appraisal 


celerity 


curriculum 


erysipelas 


aqueduct 


cellulose 


cyclometer 


escutcheon 


aqueous 


cereals 


dawdle 


etiquette 
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eulogy 


infinitesimal 


parochial 


simultaneous 


excrescence 


infrangible 


paroxysm 


siphon 


ezcraciating 


inhalation 


parquetry 


sluggard 


exemplary 


intestate 


pedestal 


solicitoi 


eztemporaneons 


irreparable 


penitentiary 


solitaire 


fabaloas 


irretrievable 


perimeter 


souvenir 


fa,cile 


isinglass 


physique 


sovereign 


fealty 


inveigle 


picturesque 


specie 


felicity 


jardiniere 


plateau 


spirituous 


filament 


jean 


plenteous 


stencil 


flange 


jocular 


pneumatic 


stipend 


fluctuate 


judgment 


poignant 


stucco 


flustrate 


lariat 


polygamy 


suasion 


forfeiture 


lenient 


portmanteau 


subpoena 


furlough 


lethargy 


pragmatical 


summary 


futile 


liquidation 


prairie 


supersede 


garnishee 


lodgment 


precedent 


surly 


garrulous 


lucre 


precocious 


sylvan 


genealogy 


luscious 


predecessor 


synonymous 


gesticulate 


lyceum 


premises 


tacit 


gewgaw 


maelstrom 


primeval 


tactics 


gnarled 


malfeasance 


promiscuous 


tapestry 


grandeur 


malignant 


prot^g6 


taxidermy 


grapnel 


manila 


proximity 


tempestuous 


gratuitous 


masquerade 


pugnacious 


terrestrial 


gymnasium 


massacre 


pusillanimous 


transcend 


haberdasher 


massage 


querulous 


treachery 


hansom 


matriculate 


query 


tribunal 


heinous 


meningitis 


quinine 


trousseau 


hemorrhage 


mimeograph 


ravenous 


tuberculosis 


heresy 


mischievous 


rebuttal 


turbine 


hieroglyphic 


mortgage 


rectitude 


tureen 


homicide 


mortuary 


rendezvous 


Valenciennes 


humane 


mucilage 


reservoir • 


valise 


hypodermic 


multiplicity ' 


retrieve 


vehemence 


idiosyncrasy 


mutability 


rhetoric 


vengeance 


ignoramus 


myrrh 


rouge 


veracious 


impious 


nasturtium 


rummage 


veranda 


impostor 


niche 


sangtiine 


vicinity 


inaugurate 


obesity 


scabbard 


vignette 


incendiary 


obsequies 


schedule 


villain 


incoherent 


optician 


schottische 


vitriol 


indefatigable 


oscillate 


sciatica 


waltz 


indemnity 


panacea 


scythe 


weird 


indigent 


pandemonium 


silhouette 


yacht 



ABBREVIATIONS 



4* or a. Adjective; acre; altho; in 

commerce^ accepted, 
a. or@. {Jj, ad.) To or at. 
A, B, {Jj. Artium Baecalaureus,) 

Bachelor of Arts. 
abbr. Abbreviated; abbreviation. 
abr. Abridgment. 
acCf acct., or a/c. Account. 
acct. cur. Account current. 
acct, sales. Account of sales. 
Al . First-class. 
A, D. (L. Anno Domini,) In the year 

of our Lord, 
a. d. After date. 

ad. or adv. Advertisement 

ad inf. (L. ad infinitum.) Without 
limit. 

ad int. (L. ad interim.) In the mean- 
while. 

Adjt. Adjutant. 

ad lib. (L. ad libitum.) At pleasure. 

admr. Administrator. 

admz. Administratrix. 

adv. Advocate; advent; adverb. 

Af. Africa; African. 

ae. or aet. (L. aetatis.) Of age; aged. 
A. F. A. M. Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

agt. Agent. 

alt. Altitude ; alternate. 



/ 



A. M. (L. Artium Magister.) Master 
of Arts. (L. ante meridiem.) Be- 
fore noon. (L. anno mundi.) In 
the year of the world. 

Am., Amer. America; American; 
Americana. 

Amt. Amount. 

an. (L. anno,) In the year. 

Anon. Anonymous. 

Ans. Answer. 

app. Appendix. 

Apr. April. 

A, B, A, Associate of the Boyal 
Academy. 

Arith. Arithmetic. 

Asst. Assistant. 

At. or Atty. Attorney. 

Atty.-Oen. Attorney-General. 

Aug, August. 

A. V. Authorized version. 
avoir. Avoirdupois. 

B 
b. Born. 

B, A, British America ; Bachelor of 
Arts. 

bal. Balance. 

bbl. or bbla. Barrel, barrels. 

B. C. Before Christ. 

B. C. L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

bdla. Bundles. 
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B,L 


British India. 


Bib. 


Bible ; Biblical. 


biog. 


Biography. 


bk. 


Bank; book. 


B.L 


. Bachelor of Laws. 


b/L 


Bill of lading. 


bor. 


Borough. 


bot. 


Bought. 


Bp. 


Bishop. 


Br. 


Britain ; British. 


Brig 


Brigade ; brigadier. 


Bro. 


Brother. 


b/s. 


Bill of sale. 


bu. 


Bushel. 


bxs. 


Boxes. 



c. Cents. 

c/o. In care of. 

Cal. California; calendar. (L. ca- 
lendae.) Calends. 

Cap. Capital. (L. caput.) 

Capt. Captain. 

Cash. Cashier. 

cat. Catalog. 

Cath. Catholic; Catherine. 

C. C. Circuit Court ; Chancery Cases ; 
County Court; County Commis- 
sioner. 

c.c. Contra credit. 

C. E,^ Civil Engineer. 

cen. Century; central. 

cent, or C. (L. centum.) A hundred. 

cf. (L. confer,) Compare. 

c. /. i. Cost, freight, and insurance. 

C. H. Court House ; Custom House. 

Ch. Church ; chancery. 

chap. Chapter. 



char. Charter. 

Chem. Chemistry. 

chron. Chronology. 

cit. Citation ; citizen. 

Civ. Civil. 

C, J. Chief Justice. 

ck. Cask ; check. 

CI. Clergyman. 

elk. Clerk. 

C. O. D. Cash (or collect) on Delivery. 

Col. Colonel; Colorado; Columbia. 

Coll. College; collector, 

coll. Colleague. 

Com. Commissioner ; Commodore ; 
committee ; commerce ; commen- 
tary; commissary; commonwealth. 

comdg. Commanding. 

comp. Compare; comparative; com- 
pound. 

con. (L. contra.) Against; in oppo- 
sition. 

Cong, Congress; congregation; Con- 
gregationalist. 

Const. Constable; constitution. 

contr. Contraction. 

Cor. Sec, Corresponding Secretary. 

C, P. Court of Probate; Common 
Pleas. 

Cr, Credit; creditor. 

C. 8. Court of Sessions; Clerk to the 
Signet. (L. Custos Sigilli.) Keeper 
of the Seal. 

Ct. Count; Court; Connecticut. 

ct. Cent. 

cts. Cents. 

cwt. (L. centum, 100, and E., voexght.) 
A hundredweight. 
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d, • Day ; died ; dime ; daughter ; dep- 
uty; degree. (L. denarius or de- 
narii.) A penny, or pence. 

d. or doL Dollar. 

D. B. Day book. 

Z>. G. District of Columbia. (It. Da 
Capo.) Again, or From the begin- 
ning. 

2>. C. L. Doctor of Civil (or Canon) 
Law. 

d. d. Days after date. 

D. D. {L. Divinitatis Doctor.) Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Z). 2>. 8. Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Dec. December. 

dec. Declaration; declension. 

def. Definition. 
deft. Defendant. 

deg. Degree. 

Del. or del. (L. de ineavit.) He, or she, 
drew it — affixed to draughtman's 
name. Delaware; delegate. 

Dem. Democrat ; Democratic. 

Dep. or Dept. Deputy; department; 
deponent. 

diff. Different; differs. 

dft. Defendant; draft. 

diam. Diameter. 

Diet. Dictionary; dictator. 

dig. Digest. 

dioc. Diocese ; diocesan. 

disct. Discount. 

dist. District. 

Dist, Atty. District Attorney. 

div. Dividend; division; divide; di- 
vided; divisor. 



D. L. O. Dead Letter Office. 

D. M. Doctor of Music. 

■D. M. D. Doctor Dental Medicine. 

do. (It. ditto.) The same. 

dols. Dollars. 

doz. Dozen. 

Dpt. Deponent; department. 

Dr. Debtor; Doctor. 

dr. Dram. 

d. 8. Days after sight. 

D. V. (L. Deo volente.) God willing* 
dwtf. Daily (and) weekly till forbid- 
den. 

dwt. (L. denarius and E. iveight.) 
Pennyweight. 

E 

E. Earl; east. 
ea. Each. 

E. and 0. E. Errors and omissions 
excepted. 

Ed. Editor; edition. 
E. E. Errors excepted; Ells English. 
E. E. and M. P. Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

e. g. (L. exempli gratia.) For exam- 
ple. 

E. I. East Indies, or East India. 

elec. Electricity; electrical. 

eng. Engineer ; engraver. 

e. o.d. Every other day. 

eq. Equal; equivalent; equity- 

Esq. or Esqr. Esquire. 

et al. (L. et alibi.) And elsewhere. 

(L. et alii or aliae.) And others. 
etc. or <fcc. (L. et caeteri, caeterae^ or 

caetera.) And others ; and so forth. 
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et seq. (L. et sequentes, or et sequen- 

Ha.) And the followiDg;. 
Exc. Excellency; exception. 
Exch. Exchequer; exchange. 
Exec, or Exr. Executor. 
Execx, or ex*x. Executrix. 
Exod. Exodus. 
exp. Export; exporter. 



F. Fahrenheit; France; French; 
Friday. 

/. Franc ; florin ; farthing ; foot ; folio. 

Fahr.f Fah. or F. Fahrenheit. 

F. A, 8. Fellow of the Society of 
Arts; Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society. 

fcp. Org /cap. Foolscap. 

Feb. February. 

fern, Feminine. 

Jig. Figure ; figures ; figuratively. 

fin. Financial. 

fo. otfol. Folio. 

/. o. h. Free on board. 

Fr. France; French. 

F. B. O. 8, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

F. 2?. C. 8. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

F. B. 8. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

F. B. 8. E. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, Edinburgh. 

F. B. 8. L. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature; Fellow of the 
Royal Society, London. 



F. 8. A. Fellow of the Society of 

Arts. 
ft. Foot ; feet ; fort. 
Fth. Fathom. 
fur. Furlong. 

O 

Qa. Georgia. 

gal. Gallon ; gallons. 
O. A. B. Grand Army of the Repab- 
lic. 

G. B. Great Britain. 

O. B. & I. Great Britain and Ireland. 

Qen. General; Genesis. 

gen. Genitive ; generally. 

O. F. A. or €hn. Frt. Agt. General 

Freight Agent. 
O. P. A. or Gfen. Pctss. Agt. General 

Passenger Agent. 
O. T. A. or Oen. Tick. Agt. General 

Ticket Agent. 
Oeo. George. 
Qeog. Geography. 
Qeol. Geology; geologist. 
Qer. German; Germany. 
O. M. Grand Master. 
Oov. Governor. 
G. P. 0. General Post-Oflice. 
gr. Great ; gross ; grain ; gram. 
G. T. Grood Templars; Grand Tyler. 



H. Hydrogen. 

h. High; height; harbor; hosband; 

hour; hours. 
Hah. Corp. (L. habeas corpus.) Yon 

may hav^ the body. 
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H. B. M. His (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. 

hdkf. Handkerchief. 

ff. E. Hydraulic engineer. 

hf, chts. Half chests. 

hg, Hektogram. 

S. H. His Holiness (the Pope) ; His 

I (or Her) Highness. 

hhd. Hogshead. 

H. I. H. His (or Her) Imperial High- 
ness. 

hist. History. 

JT. M, His (or Her) Majesty ; Home 
Mission. 

H. M. 8. His (or Her) Majesty's 
Steamer, Ship or Service. 

Son, Honorable. 

S. P. Horse power. 

H. B. Hoase of Representatives; 
Home Rule. 

H. B, H, His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness. 

hund* Hundred. 

I 

i6., ibid, (L. ibidem,) In the same 

place. 
id, (L. idem,) The same. 
i. e, (L. id eet,) That is. 
I, H, S. (L. leeua [or Jesus'] Eomi' 

num Salvator.) Jesus the Saviour 

of Men. 
in. Inch ; inches. 
incog, (It. in cognitoi) Unknown. 
Ind, Indiana; India; Indian; index. 
iftf. Infinitive ; infantry. (L. infra.) 

Beneath ; below, or hereinafter. 
in loe. (L. in loeo,) In its place. 



inst. Instant — in the present month ; 
institute; institution. 

int. Interest. 

interj. Interjection. 

In trans, (L. in transitu,) In the 
passage. 

inv. Invoice. 

/. O. G. T. Independent Order of 
Good Templars. 

/. O. O. F. Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. 

/. 0. U. 1 owe you— an acknowledg- 
ment for money. 

i. q, (L. idem qiLod.) The same as. 

isl. Island. 

It. or Ital. Italian ; Italic. 

J 

J. Judge or Justice. JJ. Justices; 

Judges. 
j/a. Joint account. 
Jan, January. 
Jas, James. 
J. C. Justice Clerk. 
Jno, John. 
Jos, Joseph. 

J. P. Justice of the Peace. 
J, Proh, Judge of Probate, 
t/r., }r, or Jun, Junior. 
Jul, July ; Julius ; Julian. 
Jur, Jurisprudence ; jurist. 



K. Knight; king; kilogram [kilo). 

Potassium (Jcalium) ; carat. 
Ken. or Ky, Kentucky. 
K, G, Knight of the Garter. 
Knt, or Kt, Knight. 
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L. or I, Lord ; Latin ; lady ; low ; lake ; 

line. 
lb. or fb, (L. lih'a.') A pound in 

weight. 
L.f l,t or £. A pound sterling. 
La. Louisiana. 
Lat. or L. Latin. 
lat. Latitude. 
L. C. Lower Canada. 
l/c. Letter of credit. 
Uc. Lowercase. {!». loco citato.) In 

the place before cited. 
led. Ledger. 

leg, or LegU. Legislature. 
L. I. Long Island ; Light Infantry. 
lib. (L. liber,) Book. 
Lib. Library; librarian. 
Lieut, or Lt. Lieutenant. 
lit. Literal; literature. 
LL. B. (L. Legum Baccalaureus.) 

Bachelor of Laws. 
LL. D. (L. Legum Doctor.) Doctor 

of Laws. 
loc. cit. (L. loco citato.) In the place 

cited. 
long. Longitude. 
log. (L. loquitur.) Speaks. 
L, S. Left side. (L. Locus Sigilli,) 

Place of the Seal. 
L. S, D. (L. librae, solidi, denarii,) 

Pounds, shillings, pence. 



M* Monday; Marquis; Monsieur; 
morning; (L. mille) thousand; (L. 
meridies) meridian, noon. 



M. or m. Masculine; meter; moon; 
month, months; minute, minutes; 
mill, mills; mile, miles; a thou- 
sand. (5m.==5,000.) 

M. A. Master of Arts; Military 
Academy. 

Maj. Major. 

Manuf, Manufacture; manufacturer. 
Mar, March. 
mas,, masc. Masculine. 
Matt. Matthew. 

M, B, (L. Medicinae B€icealawr€U9.) 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

M. C, Member of Congress ; Master 

of Ceremonies. 
M. D. (L. Medicinae Doctor.) Doctor 

of Medicine. 

M.E. Methodist Episcopal ; Military 
or Mechanical Engineer; Most Ex- 
cellent. 

Me. Maine. 

M, D. 8, Master of Dental Surgery. 
med. Medical; medicine. 
mem. Memorandum; remember. 
Messrs, or MM. (F. Messieurs.) Gen- 
tlemen; Sirs. 

Mgr. Monsignor. 
Mich. Michigan. 
min. Minute; mining. 
Mile. Mademoiselle. 
mm. Two thousand. 
Mme. Madame. (pZ., ifme«., Mea- 
dames.) 

mo. Month. 
mod. Modem, 
ifon. Monday* 
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M,P, Member of Parliament ; Mem- 
ber of Police. 

Mr, Master or Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress w Missis. 

m. s, ' Months [after] sight. 

M8. Manuscript. 

M8S. Manuscripts. 

Mt. Mount or Mountain. 

Mus. D, , Mu8, Doc, , or Mus, Doct, Doc- 
tor of Music. 

N 

N. North. 

n. Noun ; neuter ; nail, nail^.* 

N, A, North America. 

Nat. National. 

N, B, New Branswick. (L. nota bene.) 
Note well, or take notice. 

N, E, North-East. 

New F, New Foundland. 

N, Mex. New Mexico. 

n. {. (L. nan liquet.) It appears not; 
the case is not clear. 

No, (L. numero,) Number. 

nol, pros. (L. nolle prosequi.^ Un- 
willing to prosecute, or proceed. 

nom. Nominative. 

non con. Not content ; dissenting. 

non pros. (L. non prosequitur.) He 
does not prosecute — a judgment en- 
tered against the plaintiff when he 
does not appear to prosecute. 

non seq, (L. non sequitur.) It does 
not follow. 

Nos, Numbers. 

Nov, November. 

N.P. Notary PubUc. 



N. S. Nova Scotia ; New Style (since 

1762) . 
N, T. New Testament, 
n. u. Name unknown. 



0. Ohio. 

obj. Objective; objection. 
obs. Observation; observatory; ob- 
serve; obsolete. 
Oct, October. 
O. K. All correct. 
Ont. Ontario. 

Ore, (OflScial Oreg.) Oregon. 
O. 8, Old Style (previous to 1762). 
oz. Ounce or ounces. 



p. Part; page; phosphorus; pint; 
pole; piano. 

par. Paragraph; parallel. 

payt. Payment. 

pd. Paid. 

P. E. Protestant Episcopal ; Presid- 
ing Elder. 

P. E, I. Prince Edward Island. 

per an. (L. per annum.) By the year. 

per cent.f per ct. (L. per centum.) By 
the hundred. 

Phar, Pharmacy. 

Ph. B. (L. Philosophiae Baccataureus,^ 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Ph. D. (L. Philosophiae Doctor.) Dqqn 
tor of Philosophy. 

P. J. Philippine Islands. 

pk. Peck. 

pkgs. Packages. 
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pi Plural; Place. 

plff. Plaintiff. 

P. M. Post-Master. (L. post mfiridiem.) 

Afternoon. 
P. M. G. Po'st-Master-General. 
P. 0. Post-Office. 
P. O. D, Pay on Delivery. 
P. 0. 0. Post-Office Order. 
Port, Portugal; Portuguese. 
pp. Pages. 
pph. Pamphlet. 
pref. Preface; prefix. 
prep. Preposition. 
Pres. President. 
Preab. Presbyterian. 
Prof. Professor. 
proh. Pronoun. 
pro tern. (L. pro tempore.) For the 

time being. 
Prov. Proverbs; provost; province. 
prox. (L. proximo.) Next, or Next 

month. 
P. S. (L. post scriptum.) Postscript. 
Ps. Psalm or Psalms. 
ps. Pieces. 

pt. Pint ; part ; payment. 
pub. Public; publisher. 
pulv. {Jj.pulvis.) Powder. 
pwt. Pennyweight. 

a 

Q, Quintal ; question ; query. 

q. d. (L. quasi dicat.) As if he should 

say. 
q. €. d. (L. quod erat demonstrandum.) 

Which was to be demonstrated. 
Q. M. Q, Quartermaster General. | 



qr. Qilarter (28 pounds); farthing; 

quire. 
q. s. (L. quantum suffidt.) A safB- 

cient quantity. 
qt. Quart; quantity. 
qu. Question ; quarter. 
qu. or qy. (li. quaere.) Query. 
quar. Quarterly ; quarter. 
Que. Quebec. 
q. V. (L. quantum vis.) As much as 

you will. (L. quod vide.) Which 

see. 

B 

B. Reaumur. (L.rex.) King. (L. 
regina.) Queen. 

r. Railroad ; reports ; rod ; rood. (L. 
recipe.) Take. 

Bad. (L. radix.) Root; radical. 

B. C. Roman Catholic. 

Bee, or B. Recipe. 

Bee. Sec. Recording Secretary. 

rrf. Reformed; reformer; reforma- 
tion ; reference. 

reg. Registry ; regular. 

rem. Remark. 

Be^. Representative. 

rep. Reporter; reported. 

Bev. Reverend. 

rev. Revise. 

B. B. Railroad. 

B. S, V. P. (F. Bepondez sHl vous 
plait.) Answer, if you please. 

Bt. Hon. Right Honorable. 

8 

S, South ; sign ; saint ; sulphur ; Sun- 
day ; scribe ; shilling. 
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f Dollar; dollars. 

8, A. South America ; South Africa ; 

South Australia. 
S(xt. Saturday. 
«. c. Small capitals. 
sciLoxsc, (L. scilicit.) To wit; namely. 
Sec. Secretary. 
sec. Second ; section. 
Sec, Leg. Secretary of Legation. (L. 

Secundum Legem.) According to 

law. 

sect. Section. 

Sen. Senate; senator; senior. 
Sep. or Sept. September. 
seq. (L. sequentia.^ The following; 
the next. 

ser. Series. 

serv, or servt. Servant. 

sh. Shilling. 

sing. Singular. 

S. L. or L. S. (L. sigillum locum.) 

Place for the seal. 
S. M. State Militia; Short Meter; 

Sergeant Major. 
s. o. Seller's option. 
S. M. I. (F. Sa Majesty Imperiale.) 

His, or Her, Imperial Majesty. 
sq. ft. Square feet. 
Sr, Senior. 
S. S. Sunday School; Saint Simpli- 

cius (the mark on the collar of the 

Chief Justice of England) ; Steamship. 
St. Store. (L. stet.) Let it stand. 
St, Saint ; statute ; street ; strait. 
StcU. Statute; statuary. 
Siter,, 8tg, Sterling. 
^un, or Sund, Sunday. 



sup. Superior; supplement. 
Supt. Superintendent. 
Surg. Surgeon ; surgery. 
Switz. Switzerland. 

T 

T. Tuesday ; Territory. 

t. Township ; tenor ; town ; ton. 

tal. qual. (L. talis qualis.) Just as it 

comes ; average quality. 
Thurs. or Th. Thursday. 
tier. Tierce. 

t. i. d. Three times a day« 
Tit. Title. 
tp. Township. 
tr. Translation ; transpose. 
TV. Treasurer; trustee. 
Treas. Treasurer. 
typ. or typo. Typographer. 

U 

U. K. United Kingdom. 

ult. or ulto. (L. ultimo^ Last, or of 

the last, month. 
TJni'o, University; Universalist. 
TJ. P. United Presbyterian. 
TJ, S, A. United States of America ; 

United States Army. 
TJ. S. M, United States Mail. 
TJ. S. M. A, United States Military 

Academy. 
V. S. N. United States Navy. 

V 

V. Verse; verb; vocative; volume; 

violin ; village. (L. versus ^ against ; 

L. vide, see.) 
Va, Virginia. 
Vet. Veteran ; veterinary. 
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r. C^, Vicar General ; Vice Grand. 
Vice Pres. Vice-President. 
vid, (L. vide.) See. 
viz, (Jj. videlicet.) Namely; To wit. 
vol. Volume. 
V, P. Vice-President. 
V8, (L. versus.) Against, or In oppo- 
sition^ 

W 

W. West; Welsh; Wednesday; war- 
den. 
Wash, Washington. 
Wed. Wednesday. 4' 



Whf, Wharf. 

to/. Wrong font — in printing. 

W. I, West India ; West Indies« 

W: Lon. West Longitade. 

W. M, Worshipful Master. 

wt. Weight. 

Y 

y. or yr. Year. 
Yd, or yd. Yard. 

Z 

z. Zero; zone. 
Zn, Zinc. 
Zool. Zoology. 
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PREFACE 

The average teacher in the public school usually has no diffi- 
culty in finding a text-book suited to his needs; his difficulty is 
to decide which of several good books he can use to the best ad- 
vantage. With the commercial teacher, however, and especially 
with the commercial teacher in the public school, this is not al- 
ways the case. 

More and more the fact is being recognized that among the 
chief qualifications of the successful business man is the ability 
to use plain, clear-cut, but withal graceful and effective English. 
"Commercial English" is simply "Everyday English" coupled 
with the technic of the office, store or factory. 

The average text-book is weak on the subject of Correspond- 
ence, and the pupil is required to write letters about a great 
variety of matters which have no connection with each other, 
and which frequently concern things so far beyond the scope of 
his knowledge and experience that he can not comprehend the 
supposed situation. The result is that many times he makes no 
point in his letter, because he does not understand what he is 
writing about, uses a few worn-out phrases and makes several 
ludicrous errors. Ask the same pupil a few questions about 
some business or some line of work with which he is familiar 
and, omitting the "Dear Sir" and "Yours truly," he may give you, 
orally, a fairly good business letter. 

The plan in these lessons, which have stood the test of the 
classroom, is to take lines of business with which every pupil 
is more or less fajniliar at the beginning and present them in 
such a way that the pupil will have a knowledge of the facts 
which make each letter necessary. Thus the pupil is not forced 
to rely wholly upon his imagination when writing the letters. 
The successful correspondent is the one who can write force- 
fully and agreeably about plain facts — not about imaginary situa- 

(iii) 
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tions. An attempt has been made in this book to present the 
facts in such a way that the pupil must use his own judgment 
and his own language in putting them into a good letter. The 
exercises accompanying the lessons on correspondence have been 
designed to increase the pupil's vocabulary, correct his expres- 
sion and aid him in using the right word in speech and writing. 

The author desires to express his appreciation of the valuable 
assistance rendered him in the preparation of these lessons by 
Miss Ella E. Wagar, teacher of English in the Chatham, N. Y., 
High School, and Frank H. Wood, A. M., chief of the Division 
of Inspections, Education Department of New York. 

May, 1906. F. M. E. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To the Student. 

We can not know how many mistakes, misunderstandings, dis- 
putes and lawsuits arise from carelessly written, poorly con- 
structed and misleading business letters, but it is safe to say that 
many of the trials and perplexities that beset the average busi- 
ness man might be avoided if he and his assistants had a fair 
knowledge of grammar and punctuation and the rules that gov- 
ern business correspondence. 

Among the qualifications of the person who expects to become 
an office assistant, a knowledge of correspondence and commer- 
cial English is as essential as a knowledge of bookkeeping or 
shorthand. Young people who become bookkeepers or stenog- 
raphers or office assistants must, of necessity, be connected with 
the correspondence of the offices in which they work, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary that they be familiar with the ordinary fo^ms 
of business letters and be able to compose a good letter relating 
to any part of the business of their employers. Just so far as 
they are able to do this, just so much do they increase their 
chances for promotion. Many men who entered offices as sten- 
ographers and proved their ability to write good business letters 
without dictation, have left the note-book and typewriter and 
are today in charge of the correspondence of the offices, dictat- 
ing, it may be, to those who will in turn take their places as they 
become managers and partners. 

No attempt has been made to give information on all matters 
of correspondence which could arise in the average business of- 
fice. The student, however, who completes these lessons, should 
be able to write straightforward, concise letters on any subject. 

Two of the chief requisites of a good letter are good penman- 
ship and correct spelling. In the following lessons no mention 
is made of either, but you should aim to make each letter a speci- 
men of your best penmanship, and should be particularly careful 
to see that every word is spelled correctly. Refer to a dictionary 
whenever you are in doubt. 

(vii) 
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The following rules, which govern the writing of a business 
letter, should be constantly borne in mind when preparing the 
lessons on Correspondence : 

(i) Be brief and to the point. Do not use unnecessary words 
and repetitions. 

(2) Use short sentences. Long and ambiguous sentences 

should be avoided. 

(3) Be courteous. A letter to a delinquent debtor may be so 

constructed as almost to convey the idea that he will be 
doing a favor by paying the bill. 

The books named in the following list will assist the pupil in 
that part of the lessons given to the study of words. They are 
named in the order of their importance in connection with these 
lessons. A good dictionary can take the place of these books if 
they can not be conveniently supplied. 

English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions. Fernald. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Soule's Synonymes. Soule. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Synonyms Discriminated. Smith. Henry Holt & Company. 

Connectives of English Speech. Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

Everyday English. White. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

To the Teacher. 

The teacher is advised to place upon the board each day, for 
class criticism, some of the best letters submitted in the pre- 
vious lesson. A little time spent in this way will greatly benefit 
the class. It is also well to have definite ways of indicating 
errors, especially errors in position, spelling, capitalization, para- 
graphing and punctuation. These should be explained to the 
class and adhered to throughout the wofk on Correspondence. 
All letters containing grammatical errors, misspelled words or 
poor penmanship should be returned to the pupil to be rewritten. 
The work on punctuation should be taken up in connection with 
the lessons in Correspondence and should be commenced when the 
student reaches Lesson 10, 



ARRANGEMENT OF A LETTER 

LESSON I. 

The most important thing in all letter writing is to express the 
facts in proper language; next in importance is the mechanical 
arrangement of the letter. But in the letters sent out by most 
business houses the form does not vary a great deal, and we will 
consider, first, the mechanical arrangement so that later we may 
give our whole attention to the subject-matter. 

Model Letter. 

809 Broadvayy 

Haw York, V« T*, Juno 27, 1905. 
Hr« YaXlaoe UarkhaB, 

Syraousei Y« T« 
Sear 81r|-> 

Replyiiig to yours of the 88d Inst*, «s oan only saQr that 
«9 ncv hanro on our lists a Isrgs nuojbor of dssirabls positions at 
$1,000 to $1|600 a year snd we shall be very glad to oonaider yoa 
for one of then if you will let us have yoixr applioation prooptly* 

If we did not think you were a man we oould plaoe, we 
Boat oertainly would not urge you to subsoribe, for we flake our 
Boney by plaoing sen and there ia nothing to be gained by filling 
our liata with unarail€d}le aaterial* 

Hoping to reoeive your applioation promptly, we are, 

7wf trulf youra, 
Hapgood & Owen 

(0 
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We shall confine our stuHy strictly to the business letter, and 
very little reference, will be made to correspondence of an of- 
ficial or social nature. 

The models given herewith illustrate the relative positions of 
the diflFerent parts of an ordinary business letter and show the 
form most common. You will note that the arrangement is the 
same in the typewritten as in the pen-written model. . 

Model Letter. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF A LETTER 3 

Parts. Every letter is made up of seven parts, and in the second 
model these have been designated by figures. 

(i) Heading. Writer's address and date of writing. 

(2) Address. Name and place of the person to whom the let- 

ter is written* 

(3) Salutation. 'The greeting, as the name implies. 

(4) Body of the letter. The subject-matter. 

(5) Complimentary close. Expressions of respect or friend- 

ship following the body of the letter. 

(6) Signature. The name of the writer. 

(7) Superscription, or envelope direction. Whatever is writ- 

ten on the envelope to enable the postal employes to de- 
liver the letter. 

Folding. Observe carefully the following directions for fold- 
ing and inserting the letter in the envelope : 

Fold the lower edge of the sheet to within one-quarter of an 
inch of the upper edge. Fold from the right a little less than 
one-third of the width of the paper, and from the left a narrow 
fold, so that the letter will fit the envelope. Then hold the en- 
velope, face downward, in the left hand and insert the last folded 
edge of the letter first. 

EXERCISE. 

Copy the first letter given in this lesson on a sheet of corre- 
spondence paper (8x10 inches) and insert it in an envelope prop- 
erly directed. Do not seal the envelope. Place your name in the 
upper left corner of the envelope. Note carefully. the arrange- 
ment of the letter. 



LESSON II. 

The Heading. Usually the heading of a letter should occuj^ 
only one line, the place and date being written on the same line. 
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Most business men have a printed heading on their correspond- 
ence paper, with a space left blank in which to insert the date. 

Burlington, Vt«, Uaroh 1, 1908« 

If it is necessary to include in the heading the street and num- 
ber, as is usually the case when writing from a large city, t^vo 
lines must be used. 

X013 Linden St*, 

Baltioore, Md*, Oot« 9, 1907» 

When writing from some public institution, three lines may 
sometimes be used. In no case should the heading occupy more 
than three lines. 




T=^^i^ /viT; /ffff. 



Harvard University t 
Canbridge, Ifaee*, 
JUly 28t 19I0. 

In most cases, however, two lines are sufficient. 

Central Y« ll« C* A*^ 

Buffalo, X* Ym May 8, X906* 

Transient Address. A person who is traveling may head his 
letter by giving the name of the ship he is on, or if he is travel- 
ing by train he may give the names of the place of departure and 
destination. "Campania,** July 30, 1903. En route, Chicago to 
Denver, May i, 1902. If one uses this form of heading, he 
should, of course, give elsewhere in his letter his correct mailing 
address. 

Date. The heading should be so written as to bring the date 
at the extreme right of the page. If two lines are used, the first 
should be commenced a little farther to the left than the second, 
as shown in the examples given above. 
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In the heading of a letter, the abbreviation and not the num- 
ber of the month should be written, but it frequently happens 
that the bookkeeper, for lack of space, must use the number, as 
follows : 



I 

January 
Jan. 


2 

February 
Feb. 


3 4 
March April 

Mar. Apr. 


5- 
May 
May 


6 
June 
June 


« 

7 
July 
July 


8 9 

August September 
Aug. Sep. Sept. 


10 II 
October November 
Oct. Nov. 


12 
December 
Dec. 



Punctuation. Every abbreviation in the heading must be fol- 
lowed by a period, as must every abbreviation, no matter, where 
written, and a period must be placed after the year. Commas 
should be placed after the street, town or city, state and day of 
the month. 

The heading, if written out in full, would read something like 
this : "Chatham in the state of New York on June 24 in the year 
1905." The commas, therefore, indicate the omission of the un- 
necessary words. 

Capitalization. Every word and abbreviation in the heading 
should be capitalized, with the exception of the words of and 
the when they occur in such names as "University of the State 
of Vermont." 

EXERCISES. 



Write the following letter headings in the proper place on a 
sheet of correspondence paper, properly arranged, punctuated 
and capitalized: 

Yonkers n y aug 16 1905 ^hudson n y may 30 1904 ^2358 state st al- 

bany n y feb 23 1904 1131 broadway new york n y oct 19 1905 dart- 
mouth college Hanover n h juIy 27 1903 — los angeles cal apr 8 1905 Cleve- 
land Ohio June 6 1906 manhattan club new york n y may 4 1900 depart- 
ment df the interior Washington d c jan 26 1902 — 5739 dearborn st Chicago 
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ill fcb 29 1904 state capitol haftford conn oct 21 1905 boston university 

boston mass sept 14 1903 Chatham high school Chatham n y jan 25 1904 

san antonio texas mar 11 1905 the clinton block Syracuse n y jan 2 1901 

route 3 r f d (Rural Free Delivery) montpelier vt apr 4 1904 



LESSON III. 

The Address. The address, sometimes called the introduction, 
may occupy two or three lines; never more than three. The 
first contains the name of the person or firm to whom the letter 
is written; the second, the street and number; the third, the 
town or city and state. If no street and number are given, the 
address occupies only two lines. 

The name, in a pen-written letter, should begin about one- 
half inch from the left margin of the paper on the first blank line 
below the heading. The second line should be indented one-half 
inch; and the third, if three are used, one inch. In very short 
letters, especially in typewritten letters, a wider margin is some- 
times left, as several short lines make a better appearance on the 
page than a few long lines, but the indentions for the second 
and third lines remain the same. 

In the typewritten letter an indention of five spaces for the 
second line and ten spaces for the third is usually made, though 
some correspondents use ten and twenty spaces respectively. 

Titles. When writing to an individual, a title, Mr., Mrs., Miss, 
Hon., Rev., etc., as the case may be, should precede the name. 
Messrs., an abbreviation for Messieurs, French for gentlemen, may 
be used in addressing a firm. There seems to be a tendency among 
good correspondents to omit the title in addressing a firm, and 
both forms are used in these lessons. Use the title if it seems 
to you more courteous to do so, but as "Jones & Brown" is writ- 
ten as often as "Me^>srs. Jones & Brown," neither will be consid- 
ered incorrect 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES. 

Administrator Admr. Member of Parliament M. P. 

Captain Capt. Mister Mr. 

Cashier Cash. Mistress Mrs. 

Corresponding Secretary Cor. Sec. President Pres. 

Doctor Dr. Principal Prin. 

Esquire Esq. Professor Prof. 

General Gen. Recording Secretary Rec. Sec. 

Gentlemen Messrs. Reverend Rev. 

Governor Gov. Right Honorable Rt. Hon. 

Honorable Hon. Secretary ^ Sec 

Librarian Lib. Superintendent Supt. 

Lieutenant Lieut. Treasurer Treas. 

Member of Congress M. C. Vice President V, Pres. 

The title Doctor may be used in addressing a physician, surgeon, 
dentist or one upon whom has been conferred the degree of D.D. 
(Doctor of Divinity), LL.D. (Doctor of Laws) or the less com- 
mon degrees of D.C.L. (Doctor of. Civil Law), Litt.D. (Doctor 
of Literature), D.Sc. (Doctor of Science), L.H.D. (Doctort of 
Letters or Humanities). Esquire was formerly used in address- 
ing lawyers and justices of the peace, but is now used in address- 
ing any man. It is not so much used as formerly. Honorable may 
be used in addressing a person who holds, or has held, some promi- 
nent public office. Right Honorable is an English title which we 
find very often in despatches to newspapers mentioning prominent 
Englishmen. It is used in addressing the eldest sons and all daugh- 
ters of peers above the rank of viscounts. It is also used in address- 
ing certain civic officers. 

Punctuation^ Place commas after the name and the place, and 
a period after the state. If a title follows the name, it should be 
separated from it by a comma. 

Capitalization* Usually every word in the address should be 
capitalized. 

Mr* George B« Stovensi 

400 Veotern Ave«i 
Milwaukee I Vie* 
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When it is desired to give the official title of the person ad- 
dressed and no street and number is to be written, the title may 
be placed on the second line. 

Ilr* Saiauel Sheridan t 

Division Proii^t Agent i 

Brooktont Ua«8« 

If the title is short or can be conveniently abbreviated, it 
should be placed on the line with the name. This should also 
be done when the street and number are given. 

Ur* J* V* KillSf General Counsel 9 

'^371 Washington Ave* 9 
Cinoinnatit 0* 

The Salutation. The salutation should be written on the line 
following the address, and should have the same margin as the 
name in the address. 

The form of salutation to be used depends very much upon the 
nature of the letter. For the ordinary business letter the saluta- 
tion "Dear Sir," "Gentlemen" or "Dear Sirs" is commonly used. 
"My dear Sir" or "My dear Mr. Chase" may also be used. "Sirs" 
should never be used for "Gentlemen," nor should the words in 
the salutation ever be abbreviated. "Sir" is the proper sUutation 
for a formal or official letter to a distinguished person or public 
official. It may also be used with a different meaning, as the 
salutation for a sharp dunning letter to a delinquent debtor. 

Punctuation. The salutation is a part of the letter itself, and 
the division is usually marked by the colon. 

Capitalization. Some writers capitalize only the first word in 
the salutation ; as, "Dear sir," "My dear friend," etc. The better 
and common way, however, is to capitalize the- first word and 
the word denoting the one addressed ; as, "Dear Sir," "My dear 
Friend," etc. 

Messrs* Bliss & Co«t 

300 Pike 3t.» Gity« 
Gent lament 

The proper salutation for a business letter to a woman. 
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whether married or single, is "Madam" or "Dear Madam"; in 
the plural, "Dear Mesdames." 

Mrs* James R« LeviSf 

9 Eagle 8t«« 

Aubumi V* Y« 
Dear Uadaat 



Sisters of St* rranois» 

St* Joseph's Aoadeinyy 

Buffalo, Hev York. 
Dear UesdaiBesi 



EXERCISES. 

Write the address and salutation for a letter to each of the fol- 
lowing : 

The governor of your state. 

Mr. James Hill, cashier Fourth National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Your uncle, or some relative. 

Some firm in your town. 

Prof. M. B. Hillegas, 234 Woodbridge Ave., Chatham, N. Y. 

W. H. Lane, Lenox, Mass. 

Mr. T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., 129 South Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lord & Taylor, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Lena Mannering, 65 Maple St., Peoria, 111. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. George B. Nash, Castleton, Vt 

The judge of your county court 

A T. Reid, Superintendent of Construction, Reading, Pa. 



LESSON IV. 

Body of the Letter. The body of the letter should begin on the 
line following the salutation, and as the first line marks the be- 
ginning of a paragraph, it should be indented the same as the 
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second line in the address. Excepting the first line in each para- 
graph, there should be a uniform margin at the left correspond- 
ing to the margin left before the address and salutation ; that is, 
one-half inch in the average pen-written letter. As explained in 
Lesson III, if the letter is short a wider margin may sometimes 
be left, in which case a corresponding margin must be left at the 
right of the paper. A margin of as much as two inches is some- 
times left at each side of a typewritten letter. 

If the letter is in reply to an ordinary business letter, first 
acknowledge its receipt, giving the date and referring to its sub- 
ject-matter, then answer any questions it may contain and give 
such further information as is necessary. As it is with the sub- 
ject-matter of the body of the letter that the following lessons 
have to do, no further instructions will be given about it here. 

Complimentary Close. The complimentary close should begin 
near the middle of the line following the body of the letter. The 
nature of the letter, the relations existing between the parties, 
the form of the salutation, are all taken into consideration in de- 
termining what is the best form of complimentary close. 

For a letter beginning with a formal salutation like "Sir," a 
formal close is necessary; as, "Your obedient servant," "Very 
respectfully," etc. For a business letter with tffe salutation 
"Dear Sir," "Gentlemen," or "Dear Sirs," the common close is 
"Yours truly," "Very truly yours" or "Respectfully yours." In 
a letter of application it is well to include in the close the word 
*'respectf ully ;" as, "Respectfully," "Very respectfully," "Respect- 
fully yours." 

The salutations and closes for friendly letters may vary greatly. 

Punctuation. The complimentary close should always be fol- 
lowed by a comma. 

Capitalization. The first word only of the complimentary 
close should be capitalized. 

Signature. The signature should be so written as to extend 
very nearly to the right margin of the paper on the line immedi- 
ately following the close. Always sign with the full name ; as, 
"John G. Smith," or "J. G. Smith." Do not sign with the Chris- 
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tian name alone or by initials; as, "John" or "J. G. S/* Thou- 
sands of letters are destroyed annually at the dead letter office 
because the signatures of the writers arc ooxitted and the letters 
can not be returned to them. 

Usually no title should either precede or follow the signature, 
but if the writer is acting in an official capacity he may use some 
name to indicate that fact ; as, "Cashier," "Agent," etc., this title 
to be written on the same line as the name or on the line below. 

« 

Hovard Laney VftB* 

A married woman may sign her name in either of two ways : 
by using her husband's name and prefixing the title "Mrs." ; as, 
Mrs. George Wilkins, or by signing her own name with the title 
in parentheses ; as, (Mrs.) Ella Wilkins. The latter form should 
be used by a widow. An unmarried woman should always pre- 
fix the title "Miss" in parentheses when signing a business letter. 





When one person signs for another, as an agent for his princi- 
pal^ he should so indicate by writing his own name on the line 
following, with the explanatory word by or per. When a firm 
name is signed by one of the partners, he need not sign his own 
name unless it is desirable to show by whom the letter was actu- 
ally written or to distinguish the letters written by the different 
partners. 

Respeot fully yoursy 

Charles 8* Paget 
Vy George L« Rosa 

Yours truly I 

Anderson & Brownt 
per A* 6* Brown 

Punctuation. A period may be placed after the signature or 
it may be omitted. The tendency is to sign without it- If a title 
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follows the name, set it off with a comma and follow it by a 
period. When a person signs for another, a comma should fol- 
low the first name. 



EXERCISES. 

Write a complimentary close and signature for each of the 
following : 

A letter to a United States Senator. 

A letter to a friend. 

A letter to a firm, signing as agent of a freight company. 

A letter ordering goods. 

A letter requesting payment of a bill, signed for a firm by yourself, 

A letter applying for a position. 

A letter from Moshier & Williams, signed by R. G. Williams. 

A letter from Mrs. E. C. Dewey. 

A letter from the cashier of a bank. 

A letter from Miss Winnie Marr. 

A letter from H. F. Adams & Co. 

A letter from the Densmore Tjrpewriter Co., signed by one of its officers. 



THE ENVELOPE 



LESSON V. 



Superscription, or Envelope Direction. Comparatively few 
persons are able to direct a letter in a neat and pleasing manner. 
To do so requires a great deal of very careful practice. Some one 
has said that the character and habits of an individual may be 
learned to some extent by carefully scanning a few envelopes 
which he has directed. 

Two things are absolutely necessary in the superscription: 
that it be complete ; that it be legible. Care should also be taken 
to keep the lines of writing straight and parallel and with uni- 
form spaces between lines. 

On an ordinary envelope (No. 6, size 6^x3^4 inches) the name 
should be written a little below the middle of the envelope and 
so written as to leave the margins at the right and left about 
equal. Let the name of the place extend farther tov^ard the right, 
and the name of the state should be written at the extreme right 
and near the lower edge. 

Always include the street and number, if known, when direct- 
ing a letter to a person in a large city. This rule is sometimes 
disregarded when writing to some prominent person or business 
firm; as, John Wanamaker, New York; Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago ; Jordan & Marsh, Boston. The name of the state, also, 
is sometimes omitted when directing a letter to a large city, as 
shown in the above examples. The better way, however, is to 
make the direction complete in every case. 

Never abbreviate the name of a city or town. N. Y. City, 
Phila., Wash., Bait, are wrong. 

(13) 
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When the street and number are to be written, place them di- 
rectly below the name, leaving the same margin at the right 
usuallv. 




If the letter is directed to a very small town it is well to in- 
clude in the direction the name of the county. This may be 
written in the lower left corner of the envelope, on a line with 
' the name of the state. 




THE ENVELOPE 
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The following models illustrate forms of directing envelopes: 
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Cautions, i. Write very plainly. 2. Write the name on the 
envelope as it is in the address in the letter. Do not write "Mr. 
Dwight Clark" in one place and "Mr. D. M. Clark" in the other. 
3. Write the abbreviation for the state very carefully. Several 
of these abbreviations are similar; as, Mo. and Me., N. J. and 
N. Y., Mass. and Miss., Cal. and Colo. It is much better to write 
the names of states in full in such cases. The additional time re- 
quired is not enough to affect the work of the writer in any par- 
ticular, while a single letter missent may cause serious delay and 
possible loss. 4. Do not use *'No.** or the sign •'#" before the 

street number or P. O. box. 5. Do not write "P. O. Box 79," but 
"Box 79." The "P. O." is superfluous, as the letter would not 
be put in any other kind of box. 6. Do not direct your envelope 
upside down. 7. Always have your own name and address in the 
upper left corner of the envelope so that it can be returned to 
you unopened if it can not be delivered. 8. Always place the 
stamp right side up in the upper right corner of the envelope and 
with a jnargin at the top and right of about one-eighth of an inch. 
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Punctuation. The common practice is to place a comma after 
each line in the direction except the last. The tendency, however, 
is to do away with whatever seems to be unnecessary and to omit 
the commas. Follow all abbreviations with periods and place a 
period after any part of the direction written in the lower left comer 
of the envelope. 

Capitalization. All important words should be capitalized. 
Usually every word should be capitalized. 

Title. The directions given for writing the title in the address 
will apply also to the superscription. Do not use same title before 
and after a name ; as, Dr. J. T. Wheeler, M. D., or Mr. James Gor- 
don, Esq. The title "Mr." may be used with a name when it is 
followed by the name of an office or position; as, Mr. K. L. Bee- 
man, Station Agent. 

EXERCISES. 

Write the following directions on slips of paper the size of an 
envelope, punctuating properly and arranging according to the 
models which have been given : 

1. EC Cooper 344 Winona Ave Brooklyn N Y 

2. Helen I Seaman Joplin Mo 

3. Mrs William J Thomas 74 Union St Worcester Mass 

4. Marvin and Shoemaker 108 Pleasant St Erie Pa 

5. Some firm in your town. 

6. H'. D. Barker Cashier First National Bank Maiden Mass 

7. A friend in another town. 

8. Mr. William C White Westfield Green Co Kan 

9. Mr Howard Vroman Brandon Vt % E L Stewart 

10. Miss Mabel Wool worth Box 29 La Crosse Wis 

11. Dr C V Phillips Watertown N Y Introducing Mr L C Field 

12. Douglas & Sill Salt Lake City Utah 

13. Miller & Ames Sedalia Mo 

14. Mrs Albert Ferry City 

15. Prof R V Burbanks Ann Arbor University Ann Arbor Mich 
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LESSON VI. 

Each part of the ordinary business letter has now been ex- 
plained, together with the rules governing its punctuation and 
capitalization. If you are not sure just where and how each part 
should be written, you should now review thoroughly the pre- 
ceding lessons. To test your knowledge of the first five lessons, 
you may write in proper form on correspondence paper and en- 
close in envelopes properly directed, the letters below. 

I. 

Burlington vt sept 9 1905 mr frank munson 119 pleasant st city dear sir. 
We are in receipt of your letter of sept 7th, making application for a position 
as bookkeeper in our office. Your penmanship is satisfactory and we are favor- 
ably impressed by the character of the letters of recommendation which you 
enclosed. We should be pleased to have you call at our office friday sept 11 
at nine o'clock A M, for a personal interview, yours respectfully gilbert & 

fremont. 

2. 

Salem mass may 26th 1904 mr w h raymond hudson n y dear sir. We 
thank you for the order contained in your favor of may 25th. The goods 
will be shipped today with the exception of three boxes of Smoked Herring, 
which we have not in stock at this time.* We shall have these in a day or two 
and will ship them to you as soon as we receive them. We trust the delay 
will cause you no inconvenience, very truly yours ellis & dark 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION. 

1. Name some of the inexcusable errors commonly found in letters. 

2. Give the reason for the use of the comma in the heading and address of 

a letter. 

3. Why is a comma placed after the complimentary close? 

4. Where should the name appear on the envelope? 

5. If the stamp were placed in the lower left corner of the envelope, the 

letter would be delivered. Why, then, is it not all right to place it 
there ? 

6. Why should not the abbreviation or sign for number be used when writ- 

ing the street number or post-office box ? 
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7. Why should there be a margin at the left of the page? 

8. What would be your opinion of a person who sent you a letter contain- 

ing misspelled words? blots? or a letter in which words like to, and, 
the, etc., were omitted, when necessary to complete the sense? 

9. Why should the writer have his own name and address on the corner of 

the envelope? 

10. Why is it sometimes well for a partner to sign his own name after the 

firm name ? 

11. What can you say as to the title to be used when addressing an individ- 

ual? a firm? 

12. What would you give as a reason for writing the address in a letter? 

13. What is your opinion as to the quality of writing paper a person should 

use? 

14. Why is a thorough knowledge of Commercial English absolutely neces- 

sary to the stenographer? Of what value to him are such exercises 
as are given in Lesson 6** 



PARAGRAPHING 

LESSON VII. 

The Paragraph. The rules for paragraphing all other written 
or printed matter apply to letters. When a new topic is intro- 
duced the mechanical arrangement of the letter should prepare 
the reader for the change. In beginning a new paragraph, leave 
double the usual margin ; that is, indent one-half inch. 

No fixed rule can be given to govern the length of a para- 
graph; it depends entirely upon how much is to be written on 
each topic. Sometimes a whole page is needed for one para- 
graph; sometimes only a single line. Several short statements 
which concern different topics may sometimes be made into one 
paragraph rather than have a number of very short paragraphs 
of a line, or a part of a line each. Care and common sense must 
be exercised in paragraphing, and extremes avoided. 

Example i. 

The space allotted will be flat floor space and the arrangement of exhibits, 
as well as the outlay for the same, will fall upon the exhibitors. 

The committee have arranged for sixty-inch, quarter-sawed, high roll-top 
desks as units of exhibit. 

That we may have funds on hand with which to operate it has been de- 
cided to require every school, college or publisher desiring to make an exhibit 
to pay an entrance fee of $25, which will be placed in the hands of the secre- 
tary and treasurer of this association, Mr. George P. Lord, Salem, Mass., and 
to be used toward paying the expenses of the collective exhibit. 

If you are willing to lend us your influence and co-operation by making an 
exhibit, and thus advance the best interests of business education in America, 
let us hear from you at once. 

Note in the above the four topics : space, committee's arrange- 
ments, funds, co-operation. 

(20) 
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Example 2. 

In the popular mind war is typified by the man on horseback. The glisten- 
ing epaulets, the circling sword, the floating flag, the blare of bugles, the 
thunder of cannon and the rattle of riflery are to the popular mind the glorious 
accessories to the magnificent man at the head of a brigade with his breast 
exposed to the enemy's fire and with the destiny of a nation in his keeping. 

He looks magnificent — there's no denying that. It is a picture that has 
made the pulses of all the peoples of the earth throb with pride. 

But as a picture of actual modern war heroism it is a lie. 

The real heroes who suffer and sacrifice and die in war are not magnificent 
or inspiring to look upon. The real heroes are those who bind up the wounds 
that war has made — whose breasts are turned to the bullets while they extend 
hands to soothe and help and heal. 

Note in the above that there are only two topics and should be 
only two paragraphs : the typical hero, the real hero. 



Example 3. 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find invoice of Celery. We expect to be able to fill orders at the 
same price for some time to come. 

In our next shipment we will send you a pound of Royal Java and Mocha 
Coffee of extra high grade. We feel sure that this coffee, which we quote at 
thirty-one cents a pound, will give entire satisfaction. 

We are in a position to make you some very close prices on canned goods 
and quote the following : 

Royal Peaches, $3.00 a dozen 

" Bartlett Pears, 2.50 " " 

" Corn, 1.50 " " 

Victory Tomatoes, i.io " " 

Hoping to receive an order from you, we remain, 

Yours respectfully. 



In the above letter it is necessary to have four paragraphs, 
(i) Invoice enclosed, (2) samples to be sent, (3) quotations, (4) 
expressing the hope that an order may be received. 
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Example 4. 

Dear Sir : 

I have your favor of July 12 enclosing inspector's report for July 10, for 
which please accept my thanks. 

I have also your second favor of July 13 requesting a list of accidents for 
the 1st, 7th, 14th, 21 st and remaining days of each month. I will have thi? for- 
warded to you as promptly as possibk each month. Yours truly,. 

Note in above two paragraphs-: letter of July 12; letter of 
July 13. 

EXERCISES. 

Copy the following letters, arranging, punctuating and capital- 
izing properly and using your best judgment in paragraphing: 
Enclose in envelopes properly directed. 

Albany n y oct 28 1903 mr f g bryant cooperstown n y dear sir I understand 
that you are desirous of obtaining employment with this company in the ca- 
pacity of freight brakeman and I have before me letters written in your behalf 
by Mr. Williamson of Cooperstown, and by the general superintendent of the 
Consolidated Transfer Company. While I would gladly give you a position 
were it in my power to do so, the fact is that our extra men are complaining 
now that they are not making enough time and instead of taking on any more 
men we may soon be compelled to lay off some of those we now have in our 
employ. It is, therefore, as you see, impossible for me to take you into the 
service at the present time. Yours truly a p richmond. 

Syracuse n y June 8 1903 mr de witt stickles Chatham n y dear sir We are 
in receipt of your valued favor of June 6 ordering books, which have been for- 
warded today. Enclosed herewith please find a copy of our complete catalog 
of phonographic publications. We shall be happy to send you any of them 
postpaid upon receipt of catalog price. Should you order to the amount of 
$10.00 or over, at the catalog prices, you may deduct 15 per cent in remitting 
and we will send the books postpaid, yours truly r r lant & co. 
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LESSON VIII. 

Indicate by the use of the paragraph mark, f , the paragraphs in the 
following letters : 

I. 

Dear Sir: 

Replying to your letter of the nth inst., we would say that our 1905 catalog 
is in the hands of the printer but we hope to have it ready for delivery in about 
a week, when we shall be pleased to mail you a copy. We shall show a nice 
line of chairs, tables, lounges, desks and other household furniture. Trusting 
the short delay will cause you no inconvenience and hoping to be favored with 
your order, we remain. Yours truly, 

2. 

Gentlemen : 

We send you our catalog of lamps suitable for stores, as requested. The 
best discount on this line is 20% from the revised price list enclosed in the 
catalog sent under separate cover. We trust we may receive your order, which 
will have our prompt attention. Yours truly, 

3. 
Dear Sir: 

In response to your inquiry, we take pleasure in mailing you herewith speci- 
men pages and description of the "Library of United States Literature." If 
you will favor us with your order and with references, we shall be pleased to 
extend to you a year's credit, delivering the entire set to you, express charges 
prepaid, and accepting payment at the price of one volume each month there- 
after until the whole set is paid for.^ If, however, you prefer to pay cash on 
delivery, we will accept payment for only ten volumes and present volume 
eleven to you free. We enclose order blanks either for cash or monthly pay- 
ments and if you will kindly sign and return your order, the books will be sent 
by return express, charges paid. Yours very truly, . 

Gentlemen : 

The enclosed circular is a sample of commercial school advertising that we 
are preparing for a number of our patrons. The course in accounting therein 
briefly outlined includes our latest works embodying methods used by modern 
business houses. *p If you are using a part of our course and wish to examine 
any of our other works, or if you are not familiar with any of our later pub- 
lications and wish to examine our new commercial course, we will gladly sub- 
mit samples. y^We have arranged to print circulars like the enclosed for schools 
using our works at a cost of $25 for five thousand copies printed in two colors 
on sixty-pound enameled paper, or $20 for the same circular printed only in 
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black ink. The prices quoted provide for an entire change of matter on the 
fourth page, including a cut of school building in place of the Loose Leaf cut, 
if it is desired. We are sure that a bright, attractive circular, advocating up- 
to-date business instruction, will help you to increase your patronage, and the 
assurance that if you are using our supplies your prosperity will increase our 
business leads us to make this very low rate for high-class advertising.^ If you 
want some attractive advertising matter, or if you wish to examine any of our 
commercial publications, kindly let us hear from you. 

Yours for prosperity, 

5. 
Dear Sir: 

We trust that you received promptly the copies of Webster's General History 
of Commerce and Moore and Miner's Accounting and Business Practice, which 
we sent you about two weeks ago at the suggestion of our Mr. H. F. Erwin. 
Webster's History of Commerce gives a general survey of the commercial de- 
velopment of the world from the earliest times to the present. It attempts to 
interpret the history of civilization from the commercial point of view, show- 
ing the many interrelations between commerce and the other factors in the 
progress of civilization. It may be used as a text-book in secondary schools 
that have regular courses in economic history. Accounting and Business 
Practice was prepared by teachers of long experience for schools which are 
endeavoring to provide a rigorous commercial course. In its preparation the 
authors have constantly had the benefit of suggestions from other teachers, 
accountants and business men whose judgment of the various lines of business 
transactions discussed is authoritative. We hope you will find these books 
adapted to the needs of some of the classes in your school, and that you may 
decide to introduce them. We shall be glad to hear from you in the matter. 

Very truly yours. 

How should the letters in Lesson VI be paragraphed? 



LESSON IX. 
Indicate the paragraphs in the following: 

6. 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your circular letter of the loth inst., with list of students 
whom you are prepared to recommend. tWe are at the present time looking 
for a clerk in our office. We desire some one who is willing to start in at a 
moderate rate and work up. The work will be on orders and double entry 
Safeguard System bookkeeping. We should like to know more about the 
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young man you mention in your list. While we may have, at times, some 
stenographic work, the main business will be to take care of all orders and to 
work on the books under our present bookkeeper. Kindly give us all the in- 
formation you can regarding this young man or any other student you have 
who you think can do this work, and also advise us what they will start in for. 

Yours very truly, 

7. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your Form 73 under date of September 2, relating to T. A. Campbell. 

I should like to know if you have really rejected the applicant, or if you are 

willing to allow us to take up the case again a little later on. I wish to insert 

an advertisement of your company in the weekly paper of our town, and think 

the one enclosed may be satisfactory to you. If not, will you please send me 

one to insert? Trusting you will attend to the matter at once, I am. 

Yours very truly, 

8. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed we hand you our offerings of Municipal and Corporation bonds 
yielding investor up to 5%%. We invite your attention particularly to the first 
mortgage 5% gold bonds of the Peoria Gas & Electric Company, serving a pop- 
ulation of 80,000. We regard this loan as being the best public utility bond of- 
fered recently. The company own a franchise granted in 1853 hy the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, and the act reads "with perpetual succession," 
which is a valuable asset. Prices and full information will be sent upon appli- 
cation. If you are interested, please advise us. 

Yours truly, 

9. 
Dear Sir: 

The administration of Elmira College greatly desires a fuller personal ac- 
quaintance with yourself and with the pupils whose training you are guiding. 
To this end we send our catalog of 1905-1906, also our special booklet, which 
please accept with our best wishes. The numbers entering our classes of late 
years have increased so greatly that our present accommodation is fully taxed. 
Yet we will, by September, 1906, be in a position to receive a limited number 
of choice students, who are anxious for the highest possible development, 
morally, intellectually, socially and physically. The expenses per annum you 
will find on pages 24 and 25 of the catalog. We have a limited number of 
scholarships which may be secured for students who really need help. Any 
aid you render us in this matter will, we are sure, be a benefit to the students 
as well as to the College. You will do us a great kindness by filling out the 
enclosed blank with the names of young women who you think may desire to 
enter some college next fall. Awaiting your early reply, I am, on behalf of 
the administration of Elmira College, Yours sincerely. 
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10. 

Gentlemen : 

I find it impossible to finish my work here in the time given me on the trip- 
list, and shall probably remain here until the evening of the 8th inst. This is 
caused principally by the failure to close several mail orders. Business for the 
Etna is light, and this is chiefly because I do not understand as well as I should 
the full particulars in regard to some of their product. Please have them 
write me at Indianapolis what they are doing on steel wire. Ask them to 
furnish all information pertaining to that branch of their business, as it may be 
of great service to me. Revise my trip-list so I may reach the places named 
one day after that for which I had arranged. 

Yours respectfully, 

II. 
Dear Sir: 

I take pleasure in announcing the publication of an etched portrait of the 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., LL. D., formerly president of Yale University, 
of which you are, I believe, an alumnus: The artist, James S. King, the fore- 
most portrait etcher of America, has succeeded in producing a portrait of great 
artistic excellence, as well as a faithful likeness of the distinguished scholar 
and educator, ^he enthusiastic favor with which the etched portraits I have 
published have always been received by the lovers of this beautiful and difficult- 
art will not, I am sure, be diminished by this, my latest production. The por- 
trait will take high rank in the gallery of famous Americans, and will, I feel, be 
most acceptable to every graduate Of Yale Univ^ersity, not only as a work of 
art, but also as a pleasing memorial of happy student days in that remarkable 
institution of learning. Enclosed I hand you a half-tone reduction which will 
give you some idea of the character of the portrait. I shall be pleased to re- 
ceive your order for the same. Very truly yours, 

12. 

Dear Sir: 

For your information I will say that we have arranged to supply you monthly 
with one copy of the latest official railway Guide. This Guide will be deliv- 
ered at your office and will reach you about the loth of each month. 

Yours truly, 

13. 

Gentlemen : 

Mr. A. B. Carter, Nashville, Tenn., asked me to recommend a first-class 
rock-crusher. I spoke of yours and of our very successful use of it^He ex- 
pressed a desire for particulars and prices, so be good enough to send him one 
of your catalogs and write him, quoting net prices for the crushers. I think he 
will need your No. 3 heaviest crusher. Yours respectfully. 



LETTERS OF APPLICATION 

LESSON X. 

The following advertisements appeared in this morning's Her- 
ald. You may make application for one of the positions. 



WANTED— BOOKKEEPER— Y o u n ^ man 
competent to take charge of the books of a 
retail grocery company. State age and expe- 
rience. Apply in ow** »>•»"'*«»»«*•••"» »«'Rii«i«««o »» 

Herald Office, City. 



WANTED-STENOGRAPHER— Young wom- 
an for office of manufacturing company. 
Must be rapid and accurate. State age, expe* 
rience, etc. Address, Box 177, Herald Office, City. 

As no names are given m the above advertisements, your let- 
ter should be addressed to "Business" or "Box 177," these words 
being used in place of the name in the address and on the en 
velope. The salutation may be omitted or the word "Gentle- 
men" may be used. In this case the advertisers are probably 
firms composed of men, but where an advertisement does not 
indicate whether the advertiser is a man or a woman, an indi- 
vidual or a firm, it is better to omit the salutation altogether. 

Out of the many letters sent in answer to an advertisement of 
this kind, the one which is best composed and most neatly writ- 
ten will, other things being equal, bring its writer the position. 
Write this letter as though you were actually trying to get this 
position. If some one else gets it, let it be because of his supe- 
rior qualifications and not because of a better written letter. 

Paragraphing. Your letter of application should contain at 
least three paragraphs. In the first, state where you saw the 
advertisement and apply for the position. In the second, state 
your qualifications. In the third, express the hope that your 
application will be considered favorably. 

(27) 
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Use of "d," "st" and "th." Never write "d," "st" or "th" after 
the number of the day of the month if the name of the month is 
written with it. "J^^^- ^7^K 190S/' is wrong; it should be written, 
"Jan. 27, 1905/' "Your letter of March 12 is received," is correct. 
When the name of the month is not written, these letters should 
be used. "Your letter of the 12th inst." These are contractions, 
not abbreviations, so should not be followed by periods. Write 
them on the line, not above it. 

Use of "I am" and "I remain." Many persons use the ex- 
pressions "I am" and "I remain" erroneously. "I remain" should 
not be used unless there has been previous correspondence. You 
can not remain what you never have been. "I am" may be used 
in any letter, though it is better, usually, to close without either 
of these expressions. If we use them, we must begin the clos- 
ing sentence with a participle, as in the examples below. They 
must be made a part of the preceding sentence, separated from 
it by a comma and from the complimentary close by a comma. 

'Hoping to hear from you soon, I am. 

Yours respectfully," 

Trusting this arrangement will be satisfactory to you, we 
remain. 

Yours very truly," 



«' 



«" 



A FEW THINGS LETTERS SHOULD NOT CONTAIN. 

1. Blots. If you can not compose a very good letter, you can 
at least keep the page clean. 

2. The character & for and. This should never be used ex- 



cept when writing a firm name ; as, Seaver & Hopkins, Benedict 
& Co. 

3. Erasures. There is no excuse for the person who sends a 
letter containing erasures. If a mistake has been made, rewrite 
the entire letter. 
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4. Interlineations. That is, words or sentences written be- 
tween the lines. If a word or sentence has been omitted, rewrite 
the entire letter. Erasures and interlineations show a lack of 
respect to the one to whom the letter is addressed. 

5. Anything written in lead pencil. 

6. Too frequent use of the pronoun "I." Word your sentences 
so as to avoid using it excessively. 



Which Word? 

There are many so-called synonyms in our language which 
have wide differences in meaning. In fact, there are very few 
words which are really synonymous. A good correspondent 
must have an extensive vocabulary and be able to use the word 
which will bring out his thought in the clearest way. It is the 
purpose of the following exercises to bring out as clearly as 
possible the differences in words, many of which are used synon- 
ymously not only by business men and women, but by every one 
in daily speech and writing. These exercises will require the 
student to study the dictionary carefully and constantly, thus 
forming the dictionary habit; one of the best habits for the 
stenographer and- correspondent as well as for the student. 
Other books on the use and abuse of words may also be used for 
reference. (See Introduction,) 

Insert in the blank space the proper word or words and be 
prepared to explain clearly in class the difference in meaning 
of the words given and to defend the use you have made of them. 
Use pencil when inserting words so that if an error is made it 
may be corrected in class. Be sure, at the close of each lesson, 
that you have all the blanks filled out correctly, as you may need 
to refer to these sentences later. 
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Abate, Lessen. 

1. The pleasure .... the attending toil. 

2. Friendship improves happiness and .... misery. 

3. St. Paul chose to magnify his office, when all men conspired to . ... it 

4. My wonder was .... when I learned that they were all deaf-mutes. 

Loathe, Detest. 

5. The sick man .... his food. 

6. We .... what is evil or contemptible. 

7. To ... . the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 

8. They love the offender, yet .... the offense. 

Skillful, Clever. 

9. He might be a very .... man by nature, but he laid so many books 

upon his head that his brains could not move. 

10 men are good, but they are not the best. 

II. The ship would quickly strike against the rocks for want of .... in 

the pilots. 



LESSON XL 

You were not successful in your application for a position 
because of your lack of experience. However, the following 
advertisements have appeared in today's Journal and you may 
apply for one of the positions. Use even greater care than you 
did the first time in making your letter neat and to the point. 

TITANTED— Young man to assist in the book- 
YY keeping and correspondence of a wholesale 
and retail dry-goods house. Give references. 
Address in own handwriting, M. & H., Journal 
Office, City. 

WANTED—Young woman stenographer for 
wholesale and retail establishment. One 
competent to take charge of part of the cor re- 
spondence. Address, Box 48, Journal Office, City. 

References. When references are required, you should be 
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careful to give the names of persons who know your character 
and ability well enough to be able to recommend you and who 
are at the same time persons of enough prominence in the com- 
munity to make their recommendation of some value. A former 
teacher, your pastor and prominent business men are proper 
persons to name as references. Always give the full names and 
addresses of the persons to whom you refer, and it. is well to add 
some word of explanation ; as, "my former teacher," "my pastor," 
"my former employer," "president of the Merchants' Bank," etc. 

It is well to ask a person's permission before giving his name 
as a reference, for then if he does not care to recommend you he 
will probably request you not to refer to him. If you do refer 
to a person without having obtained his permission, it is well to 
say, "I refer you, without permission, to Mr. Carlton' Smith." 

Do not say, "For reference I refer you," but simply, "I refer 
you" or "As references I name." 

When asked to enclose letters of recommendation, never send 
the original letters, but copies. If you send the original letters 
and are unsuccessful, you may never get them back, and if you 
are successful, the originals can be shown later if necessary. 
Write, "I enclose copies of letters of recommendation from, etc." 



Which Word? 

Revoke, Repudiate. 

12. A minor may .... his contract if he so desires. 

13. Under what circumstances has the principal the right to ... . the 

agent's authority ? 

14. What reason is there that those grants and privileges should not be 

. . . . ? 

Abolish, Repeal. 

15. Slavery was .... 

16. The assembly .... the law at its next session. 

17. It appears to have been a usual practice in Athens, on the establishment of 

any law deemed very useful or popular, to prohibit forever its . . 

18. Imprisonment for debt has been .... 
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Exonerate, Acquit. 

19. The testimony of two witnesses .... him. 

20. In a case of dishonesty, the absence of the individual at the moment when 

the act was committed will .... him from all suspicion. 

21. The jury .... the prisoner. 

Refrain, Desist. 

22. We can hardly believe it possible that he should .... from taking 

advantage of the low price to buy a large quantity of the goods. 

23. A politician ..... from his designs when he finds they are imprac- 

ticable. 

24. I advised him to ... . from that course. 

25. He .... from his efforts to convince me that I was wrong. 

Consent, Assent. 

26. My poverty, and not my will, .... 

27. Could I represent to you that invisible world of which I am speaking, you 

would all readily .... to this counsel. 

28. And whispering, *T will ne'er ....," — .... 

29. When I asked if that were not so, every one .... 

Accept, Receive. 

30. He ... . my apology, and we are now friends. 

31. I . . . . his check after he had .... the conditions I imposed. 

32. That man may last, but never lives. 

Who much . . . . , but nothing gives. 

Acknowledge, Confess. 

33 yourself to heaven ; 

Repent what's past ; avoid what is to come. 
34. None of them had the sincerity to ... . the unhappiness of their 

condition. 
35: They .... no power not directly emanating from the people. 

LESSON XII. 

You were successful yesterday in your application for a posi- 
tion and received a letter from Marshall & Hammond, request- 
ing you to call at their office, 214 Main St., City, where they con- 
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duct a wholesale and retail business in general merchandise. Both 
advertisements were inserted by this firm, as they need a young man . 
to assist in the bookkeeping and a young woman to assist in the 
shorthand and typewriting work. 

You found Mr. Marshall in the office, to whom you introduced 
yourself. He proceeded to question you closely about your edu- 
cation and other qualifications, and, having satisfied himself 
from your intelligent answers that you could do the work, he 
arranged the matter of salary with you and then gave you some 
advice and instructions, 

EXERCISE. 

The teacher should have each student copy this statement by 
Mr. Marshall. 

"Your hours for work will be from 8 :oo a. m. to 12 :oo m. and from i :oo to 
5 :oo p. M. You are expected to be on hand ready for work at the hour named 
every morning unless prevented by illness. There is no place in the business 
office of today for the man or woman who is a few minutes late. Not only 
does his own work suffer, but his tardiness may delay others. While there 
may be some days when we sl^all not require you to remain in the ofl^ce until 
five o'clock if your work is completed, there will be other days when we shall 
expect you to remain after that time to complete work which must be done 
that day. You can see for yourself how that might occur. 

"As you are to assist in the correspondence of the firm, you will be, to some 
extent, a confidential clerk. Most of the books will be where you can inspect 
them. You will soon gain an intimate knowledge of the business and of the 
methods of conducting it, and that is what we want you should do, for the 
employe who thoroughly understands his employer's business can advance 
those interests more intelligently than the one who has not that knowledge. 
But, at the same time, while we want you to learn all you can about the busi- 
ness, we must insist that you do not make it a topic for conversation with 
your friends outside of business hours. You would not care to have a con- 
fidential friend tell all he knew about your private affairs to every one he met. 
In fact, *When you are in the office, you should know everything about the 
business, and when you are out of it you should know nothing about it,' unless 
an opportunity occurs for advancing its interests. 

"We shall expect you to make use of your eyes and ears to find out as much 
about the work yourself as you can, but we want you always to work intelli- 
gently, and, whenever you are in doubt as to what should \>e done, you will 
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find the other employes, as well as Mr. Hammond and myself, always ready 
to advise and assist you. 

"The two qualities which every business man requires in his office assistants 
are neatness and accuracy. I mean neatness in personal appearance, as well 
as neatness in work. Neatness without accuracy, of course, has no value, but 
accuracy without neatness is annoying and unsatisfactory. 

"We shall expect you to familiarize yourself with the names, terms, etc., 
peculiar to this business. We want you to examine all the labor-saving de- 
vices in the office and become familiar with their use. We want you to pro- 
mote the interests of the firm in every way in your power." 



Which Word? 

Add, Annex. 

36. The evils inseparably .... to the present condition are numerous. 

37. The whole world can .... no more to the real and intrinsic value of 

a man than they can .... to his stature. 
j8. I then purchased a stock of dry-goods, to which in due time I • • . • a 
stock of shoes. 

39. Florida was .... to the United States. 

Caution, Warning. 

40. . . . . us to take heed. 

41. And .... give that enemies conspire. 
With fire and sword the region to invade. 

42. Ah ! what a .... for a thoughtless man. 

43. I ... . him about entering upon so hazardous an undertaking. 

Advantage, Benefit. 

44. The gratitude of most men is but the secret desire of obtaining more 



.... 



45. A good education has always its .... , although all can not derive 

the same .... from the cultivation of their talents. 

46. Of what *. . . . will this law be to you ? 

47. There would be few .... of great labor or hazard undertaken if we 

had not the power of magnifying the .... we persuade ourselves 
to expect from them. 

Adventure, Enterprise. 

4S. I am resolved to try my fate or, failing in the . . . . , die. 
49. The firm needed money with which to carry out the .... 



ORDERS, REMITTANCES and ENCLOSURES 

LESSON XIIL 

The first letter that your employers have called upon you to 
write is one ordering goods. 

There are two correct ways to send an order for goods by 
mail. The first, and common way, is to include the order in a 
letter. The second, is to enclose with the letter a separate sheet 
containing a list of the goods wanted, together with the date, 
address of the buyer and shipping directions. This way is some- 
times preferable where the list is long. It also gives the seller 
an opportunity to keep the letter in his office, while the order is 
given to the shipping clerk, who sees that the goods are selected, 
packed and sent forward. Many business houses have order 
blanks for this purpose. 

Whether the order is made a part of the letter or is placed on 
an order blank, only one item should be placed on a line. This 
enables the shipper to check the items as the order is filled, 
avoids confusion and greatly lessens the chances for errors to 
occur in filling orders. 

When the order is included in the body of the letter, place it in 
the middle of the page from right to left. 

Punctuation. The items in an order may be separated by com- 
mas, but generally all punctuation is omitted. Such expressions as 
"Please send the following** and * 'Please ship the following goods" 
should be followed by a colon, as they constitute, with the list which 
follows, but one sentence. 

Capitalization. It is a custom with bookkeepers, when mak- 
ing entries on their books, to capitalize the names of the various 
kinds of merchandise in which their firm deals, and this custom 
is carried out in ordering goods. Capitalize the name of each 
article ordered and the words used to distinguish it from other 
varieties of the same class of goods. Examples : 3 chts. English 
Breakfast Tea. 4 pes. Black Satin Duchesse. 

(35) 
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Paragraphing. The sentence following the order always be- 
gins a new paragraph. 

M8 Budlton 8t«t 

MidUndv WkMB^t Vty 6* 1909. 

V 

Hall & OolllM* 

Boston, UtLMB* 
Oontleaan:- 

PXeaso ship to m liy Boston a Albuqr f^ii^t tho follovtnst 

18 tela. Plllsbury'o Best Plour 
8 * Granulatod fluear 
5 ohta* Japan Tsa 
ft aata Java Ooffoa 
Plaase allow aa the usual dlsoount for oaA io ten days* 

Yours yvlyt 

Model Letter Ordering Goods. 



EXERCISES. 

You have been instructed to order of Bigelow & Edson, Fall River, Mass., 
6 pes. Roll Cambric, 3 pes. Pepperell Drill, 3 pes. Champion Cheviot, 7 pes. 
Gordon Prints, 4 pes. Hamilton 30 in; Tick. 

As this is the first order that has been sent to Bigelow & Edson, you will 
refer them to the Commercial Bank, city, as to the financial standing of the 
firm. 

Write a letter including this order and enclose it in an envelope properly 
directed. Sign the firm name, per your name. 

(Note. Qoth is usually sold at wholesale by the piece, and the number of 
yards in a piece varies. No account is taken of smaller fractions than fourths 
of 2L yard. In the above order the first item will be billed to you something 
like this: 6 pes. Roll Cambric 45 44* 47 42* 44* 43. The small figures are 
fourths.) 

(Note. It is suggested that the class study in connection with this lesson. 
Section i of the Appendix.) 



LESSON XIV. 

Marshall & Hammond received yesterday a large order from 
Hess & Palmer, Albany, N. Y., dated three days ago. The 
goods were shipped via N. Y. C. freight this morning. 
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Write to Hess & Palmer. Tell them when the order was re- 
ceived ; thank them for it ; tell when and how goods were shipped ; 
that invoice is enclosed. Express the hope that the goods will prove 
satisfactory and that further orders may be received. 

Exactness and Brevity. 

It is well to consider now some of the common errors which 
the beginner makes in writing business letters in order that we 
may avoid them at the outset. Very often the inexperienced 
letter writer, in his endeavor to be terse and "businesa-like," 
goes so far as to leave out some of the essential elements of the 
letter or even so far as to abbreviate words. He writes, "Yours 
received" or "Yours at hand," when he should write, "I have 
your letter of June 2f' or "Your letter of June 2J, asking for 
catalog, is received." He leaves out, perhaps, the subject of a 
sentence and writes, "Will send catalog and samples," when he 
should write, "We will send catalog and samples." He. abbrevi- 
ates words and writes, "Yours, etc.," when he means "Yours 
very truly," or "Yours resp." for "Yours respectfully." 

As another example of the brevity which is undesirable, com- 
pare the following letter with the one in which all the facts are 
stated. . 

Undesirable Brevity in a Letter. 

Vliittier, Cal., 6 - 27/ *05* 
Ur« J* C* Carpenter 9 

L08 Angeles^ Cal* 
Dear Sir,-* 

Tours at hand* Have plaoed the amount enolosed to your 
credit. 

Thanking you, we romain, 

Yours, etc*, 
0. B« Griffin & Co. 
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Good Form of Letter of Acknowledgment. 

I&itti«r, Oal.t ^WM 27^ X906* 
lfr« J« C« Carpenter, 

416 Paoifio AYe«» 
Los AngelM, Oal* 
Dear SlTf- 

Ye are in receipt of jrow letter of the Mt& inat« enolor* 
ins oheok for One Hundred Beventy Pour OOllara ($174«00) in pagroent of 
inr^ioe of May 80* 

Thanking you for the renittflaee and aaauring you that youf 
fivther ordera will reoeive our beat at^entico, «e reaaini 

T^* vwy truly I 

0. B* Griffin & Go. 



It is customary with most correspondents to mention the date 
of the letter they are answering; as, "We have received your 
letter of the 8th inst. containing order." On the other hand, 
many correspondents omit the date and say, "We have received 
your letter containing order." The first form is preferable in 
most cases, as it enables the one who receives the answer more 
easily to find in his files the copy of the first letter. Possibly he 
has sent more than one order and in that case might have diffi- 
culty in telling which one was referred to. Some firms have a 
printed request in their letter heads that, in answering, the writer 
refer to a certain number which is inserted or to the number and 
date. This enables them to turn to their files and at once find 
the copy of their first letter. 
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Which Word? 

After, Behind. 

50. In the journey of life some are left .... because they are naturally 

feeble and slow, some because they miss the way, and many because they 
leave it by choice. 

51. Here they come, one .... another. 

52. Four men walked .... the carriage. 

Concur, Agree. 

53. We finally .... upon a price to be paid for the horse. 

54. The decision of the higher court .... with that of the lower court. 
• 55. Their opinions .... 

Allow, Tolerate. 

56. If our officers were better men, so much vice would not be ... . 

57. I . . . . him to enter the room and his presence was .... by 

the company. 

Amend, Reform. 

58. The criminal had .... his ways and was now a . . . . man. 
59 your ways and your doings. 

60. The rules of the society should be ... . 

61 were needed in many branches of the city government 

Grow, Increase, Raise. 

62. His salary has been .... 

63. Can you .... sugar beets on your farm? 

64. The business .... so rapidly they found it wise to • . • • 

the capital stock. 

Apology, Defense. 

65 in its true legal sense signifies not a justification, protection or 

guard, which is now its popular signification, but merelv an opposing or ^ 
denial. 

66. He would not ctccept-receive my .... 

67. I owe him an-a • • • . for my conduct 

68. His actions admit of no ... . 
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Paraphernalia, Apparatus. 

69. Tinsel, gilt and all the .... of the stage. 

7a The laboratory of the chemist was filled with valuable .... of vari' 
ous kinds-sorts. 

Clear, Distinct, 

71. Ism .... a boat Now I can see ... . ikvitt persons-people 
to it. 



" Hje^mmcanJiaBonalSSank 

cJnflianapqlig ■r^^hf^A.JS.i^. iw^ 
^yl*/y,~r ^£j,,^ — ■ ~-=^. BoHara 



Check. 

The goods ordered from Bigelow & Edson have arrived and a 
letter has been received from them enclosing invoice, which 
amounts to $54.39. Terms : net cash. 

You may write to them, enclosing check for the amount of the 
invoice. State when their letter was received, that the goods 
arrived in good order and thank them for promptness in filling 
the order. You may fill out one of the blank checks furnished 
you, similar to the model shown in this lesson. You will sign 
the firm name, per your name, in the same manner as instructed 
. to sign the letters. 

To enclose this check, fold the letter once, from bottom up. 
Then insert the check, face up, and finish folding as usual. 

Letters enclosing checks, money orders, notes, drafts, etc., 
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should always specify the amount of the enclosure. This may 
be written in words or in both words and figures, but the latter 
form is not commonly used. It may be used in referring to some 
previous enclosure or in any case where every precaution must 
be taken against the amount being misunderstood. Where there 
is also an enclosure containing the amount, one way is sufficient. 

Capitalization. The first word in the amount should be cap- 
italized in both the check and letter. See paragraph 7, Lesson 
LXIV. 

"We enclose check for Two hundred 75-100 dollars." 

"I have received your note for Seventy-four dollars ($74.00) 
to balance account." 

Cents should always be written in figures, as in the first exam- 
ple. When the figures are also written, they should be placed 
in parentheses after the word "dollars." 

Many business men capitalize all the words indicating amount 
of check, and to some this form seems preferable. 



Which Word? 

Appease, Alleviate. 

72. The king's anger was .... 

yZ' A powerful drug was administered to ... . the pain. 

Attention, Application. 

74. By too intense and continued .... our feeble powers would soon be 

worn out. 

75. Many persons-people SLre caLpab\e oi .... who have .... 
76 is the faculty of sustained . . . • 

Value, Prize. 

77. , , , , your time ; it is money. 

78. It is . . . . at one dollar, but I .... it above a hundred 

79. A gift may be ... . above all price. 
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Apt, Prompt, 



• • 



8a The boy's answer-reply was 

8i. But in his duty . . . ' . at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for alL 
83. He is an-a • • . • student* 

Hard, Difficult 

83. Was ever anything .... or glorious achieved by a sudden cast of 

thought ? 

84. The lot of the poor man is ... . 

85. 'Tis .... to part when friends are dear. 

86. The roads were very muddy and made traveling • • • • 

Genuine, Authentic 

87. Is Irving's "Life of Washington" . , . . ? 

88. His statements are . • • • , as two other witnesses testified to the 

same thing. 

89. This letter bears the signature. of Benedict Arnold, but is it • • • • ? 

90. This book, "Poems by Longfellow," is • • • • 

Grow, Become. 

91. I ... • weary of the work. 

92. The iceberg • • • . smaller as it goes soutk 

93. After the same crop has been raised on a piece of land tor many yearsb 

it • • • • poor. 
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LESSON XVI. 



One of the most difficult letters to write is that calling atten- 
tion to an overdue account and asking for payment. You do not 
know whether the debtor's failure to pay is due to neglect, finan- 
cial embarrassment or fraudulent intent. If he has always paid 
promptly in the past, it is better to assume that he has over- 
looked the matter. If the letter calling his attention to the ac- 
count does not bring an early response you should investigate 
carefully and use every means to protect yourself from loss. 

Herewith are given two examples of dunning letters which 
admirably illustrate this feature o^ business correspondence : 



niiott & Tan SeuMnt 

Saratoga Sprlagat ^» Y« 

G«ntlaaan: 

V.6 anoloao baravith atataaant of your aooount ahowing a 
balazioa dua ua of i95*40* 

Thla aooouxit la aoaa aontha paat duoi and aa >wa aro in naad 
of ready ftmda at -tha preaant tlaai we will faal vary grateful if you 
will give thla aatter your aarlieet attention and favor ua with a re» 
alttanoa* 

SbanUng you in advanoa for thia favort «e are^ 

Toura vary trulyy 

XHB XATIOXAL BOOK CO., 

Caahier 
(43) 
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Elliott A Van Deusen* 

Saratoga Springs » N* T« 
Gantlanent 

Wa hava raceivad no reply to our raoant lattars ia ragard to our 
unpaid draft of §97 .SO* If thara ia anythilig wrong with tha account » kind* 
ly lat ua know at onoa ao that wa nay adjuat it| if not» we will ba very 
much pleaaed to reoelTe check from you for tha above amountt 

Yours very truly » 

NATIONAL BOOK COUPARY, 

Cashier 

B. F. Dodge, 96 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., owes your employ- 
ers $225.50, which was due the first of last month. You have 
heard nothing from him in regard to the bill. Up to this time he 
has paid promptly when a bill was due. Your employers have 
several payments to be made soon and have directed you to . 
write a mild dunning letter to Mr. Dodge. 

Ask for payment of the whole or part of the bill by the end 
of next week. (Give the day of the month.) Express your ap- 
preciation of his promptness in the past and state your reason 
for making this request. Do not write anything that will cause 
him to think you are doubting his honesty or ability to pay. 

Although the money is due you, and you have a perfect right 
to demand it, yet there may be good reasons why he has not 
paid the bill. If this letter does not secure immediate payment, 
it will probably bring an explanation and a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the account later. A sharp letter to such a customer 
might cost you his trade, which is valuable. 

LESSON XVII. 

Marshall & Hammond owe Carlton & Chase, Little Falls, N. 
Y., $715.75, which will be due tomorrow. Most of their whole- • 
sale trade is with dealers in small towns, who require long terms 
of credit, and therefore their collections are slow. This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that they have had to meet several heavy 
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bills falling due recently, makes it very inconvenient for them 
to pay Carlton & Chase at this time. 

Write to Carlton & Chase stating the circumstances, and ask- 
ing them to accept a note at sixty days, with interest at 6%, for 
the amount due them. 

(Note. Take up Section 3 of the Appendix in connection With this lesson.) 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION. 

15. What IS meant by "free on board"? "errors and omissions excepted"? 

16. Why does not the postoffice department recognize the following abbrevi- 

ations: O. for Ohio, U. for Utah, Me. for Maine, N. M. for New 
Mexico, I. for Idaho? 

17. If you should go into an office as a stenographer, what would you do 

during your leisure moments the first day or two ? 

18. If you were employed as a bookkeeper, what would you do the first day 

if you had any spare time ? 

19. What would you do if you were required to send letters of recommenda- 

tion with your application for a position? 

20. A first-class stenographer failed to obtain a desirable position for which 

she had applied because of a misspelled word in her letter of applica- 
tion. A poorer stenographer secured the position. Why? 

21. What cautions would you give to any one who was about to fill out a 

check for the first time ? Why? 

22. Would you abbreviate the words "received/* "returned," "payment," 

"amount," etc., in a letter? 

LESSON XVIII. 

An invoice of goods was received yesterday from the American 
Mills Co., of Fall River, Mass. The contents of one box, 15 
pieces of Black Wool Crepon, had been badly damaged by water, 
but as the cloth was dry when received, it would not seem that 
it could have been injured in transit. 

Write to the American Mills Co. stating the condition of the 
goods and your opinion as to when they were injured. Ask 
courteously for an explanation. 

Which Word? 

Inventory, Catalog. 
94. Every man is ready to give a long .... of those virtues and good 
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qualities he expects to find in the person of a friend, but very few of us 
are careful to cultivate them in ourselves. 

95. Please send me your latest .... of books and maps. 

96. At the end of each year a-an .... was taken of all the stock on hand. 

97. There, take a-an . . . . of all I have. 
To the last penny. 

Terminate, Cease. 

98. Some people-persons .... one dispute only to begin another. 

99. It is a mark of impatience not to ... . lamenting when one is in pain. 

100. I wish that milder love or death. 

That ends our miseries with our breath. 
Would my affections .... 
lOi. A restless, spoiled child never .... crying until it has obtained 
what it wants. 

Cede, Grant 

102. The whole island was .... to Great Britain by the treaty of 

Utrecht. 

103. The king listened to their petition and commanded that it should be 

. . ■ . 

104. Governments sometimes .... such countries as they find it not 

convenient to retain. 

105. Unblemished let me live, or die unknown ; 

O .... an honest fame, or .... me none. 

Reputation, Character. 

106. O, I have lost my .... 

107. Although the man was declared innocent, his ... . was lost. 

108. That one base act will leave a lasting stain upon his ... . 

Change, Variety. 

109 is pleasing to all persons, but to none so much as to the young. 

1 10. And feel by turns the bitter .... of fierce extremes. 

111. The best remedy for those who are uneasy without knowing the cause 

is .... of place. 

112. In the several parts of nature, there is an infinite .... 

Demand, Claim. 

113. The thirteen states .... all the land east of the Mississippi. 

114. The debt was long past due and I . . . . payment. 

115. I . . . . equal rights with every other American citizens 
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Indict, Impeach. 
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li6t Andrew Johnson was .... by the House of Representatives. 

117. An .... is a written accusation of one or more persons of a crime 

or misdemeanor preferred to and presented upon oath by a grand jury. 

Restrain, Restrict. 

118. The powers of a corporation are . . . , by its charter. 

1 19. The fear of punishment .... the criminal to some extent. 



LESSON XIX. 



-r:::::^^^:^^^ ^^^ (^^'f^^') 
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Mr. Tucker is well known to your firm and you may write to 
him, asking for his opinion as to the advisability of opening an 
account with Mr. Wood. Ask for such information as you would 
want before giving him credit, and such as a business man in 
his town would probably be able to give. 

(Note. Take up Section 3 of the Appendix in connection with this. lesson.) 

Vocabulary. Many of you have already had difficulty, when 
writing the letters called for by these lessons, in finding just the 
word you wanted to express your meaning. Possibly you have 
found yourself using the same word so many times that the letter 
sounded crude and childish when you read it over. In either case 
the trouble was the same; lack of a good vocabulary. In the first 
place you knew there mu$t be a word which would express ex- 
actly the meaning you wished to convey, but you did not have 
that word at your command. In the second place you wanted 
synonyms, but did not know them. 

Suppose you have been visiting friends in a large city and on 
your return home you write them a letter telling them how much 
you enjoyed the visit and mentioning different things which they 
did to make the occasion pleasant for you. When the letter is 
written, and you read it over, you find the word pleased in almost 
every sentence and you say the letter sounds "flat." "Pleased 
with my visit." "Pleased with the trip down the river." 
"Pleased with the antics of the animals in the zoological gar- 
dens." "Pleased with the visit to the old museum." "Pleased 
that I have at last been able to visit the historic battlefield," and 
so on. A moderate use of the word is proper, but a good vocabu- 
lary would suggest some of the following : "delighted with my 
visit; enjoyed the trip down the river; amused by the antics of 
the animals in the zoological gardens; interested in the old mu- 
seum ; gratified by my visit to the historic battlefield." 

"A large vocabulary is, to the man of affairs, what a complete 
stock of goods is to the merchant — it enables him to meet every 
demand that may arise in any exigency.' 



tf 
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LESSON XX. 




Promissory Note. 



Carlton & Chase have consented to accept your note at sixty 
days, with interest at 6%, for the amount due them. Write the 
note and enclose it in a letter to them. Express your apprecia- 
tion of their kindness in consenting to this arrangement, and as- 
sure them the note will be paid promptly at maturity. 



Method. Do not begin a business letter in a hit-or-miss style. 
Present the facts in a logical order and in the most effective way. 
Sometimes as much depends upon the way a letter is written as 
upon what is written. You should have clearly in mind just what 
you are to write before you take up your pen ; then write in the 
way which will make your meaning the clearest and your letter 
the most persuasive or convincing. You would not think of be- 
ginning a letter of application for a position by stating that you 
expected twelve dollars a week and then following with a state- 
ment of your qualifications. If you began your first letter to 
Carlton & Chase with, "Will you accept our note at sixty days, 
etc.," they ought to have refused the request. That was a point 
to which you should have led by a statement of the cause of your 
inability to pay. 
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Which Word? 

Badly, 111. 

120. The work was .... done, owing to the . • • • -advised plan 

under which it was executed. 

Defeat, Baffle. 

121. Ignorance of the subject, or a want of ability, may occasion a man to be 

. . . . by his adversary even when he is supporting a good cause. 

122. The general's tactics .... the enemy; the bravery of his soldiers 

it. 

123. An obstinate disease may .... the skill of the physician. 

Expel, Banish. 

124. The former king was .... from this country. 
125 all evil thoughts from your mind. 

126. A disorderly member was from the assembly. 

Barter, Sell. 

127. He .... his farm for $5/xx>. 

128. The Indians .... their furs and lands for trinkets. 
I2g, Some persons-people will .... conscience for wealth. 

Basis, Base. 

130. What was the . , . . of his experiments? 

131. It is certain that the . . . . of all lasting reputation is laid in moral 

worth. 

132. The .... of the column rests upon a .... of solid rock. 

Source, Beginning. 

^33- Begin at the ... . of the chapter. 

134. The fear of the Lord is the . . . . of wisdom. 

135. From what .... does he derive his wealth ? 

136. Yonder lake is the . . . . of this stream. 

Allude, Refer. 

137. When one of the delegates spoke satirically of the "nomination of an 

interrogation point," he .... to the proposed nomination of a 
man whose position upon public questions was not well known. 
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138. A certain London paper calls the Prime Minister "a humbug," "ungentle- 

manly" and "given to shifty evasions," in proof of which it ... . 
to his refusal to resign. 

Call, Summon. 

139. I was .... to court. 

140. He . . . . me to the door. 

141. I was .... to appear before the king. 



LESSON XXI. 

Your employers need at once, for their retail trade, 5 doz. 
Men's Kid Gloves, 5 doz. Ladies' Kid Gloves, 6 doz. Men's Buck- 
skin Gloves. They have been buying these goods of a Buffalo 
firm, but of late the quality has been inferior and they have de- 
cided to purchase this lot elsewhere. Accordingly, you have 
been instructed to write to the Perfection Glove Company, 
Gloversville, N. Y., for prices and terms. 

Write the list of goods on which you desire quotations in the 
middle of the page from left to right as when ordering goods. 

Name the Commercial Bank as reference. 

Ask for a prompt reply. 

(Note. It is suggested that the class study in connection with this lesson 
Section 2 of the Appendix.) 

Which Word? 

Drench, Soak. 

142. A lump of sugar .... in water will dissolve. 

143. The shower came up suddenly and we were .... before we could 

find shelter. 

144. I left my book on the porch yesterday and it was thoroughly .... 

by the rain last night. 

Discharge, Acquit. 

145. The judge .... the prisoner because no one appeared against him. 

146. It was clear to every one who heard the testimony that he would be 



.... 



147. The task assigned to him was a difficult one, but he ... . himself 
well. 
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Positive, Definite. 

148. He stated .... that such was his opinion. 

149. The place for the exhibit has been .... located on the west side of 

the building. 

Frighten, Alarm. 

150. The state of his health .... him, and he decided to take a vacation. 

151. The ragged stranger .... the child. 

152. The general was .... by reports of discontent among his troops. 

Vocation, Avocation. 

153. Hunting is President Roosevelt's .... 

154. Teaching was Ichabod Crane's .... 

155. Industry is the right hand of every .... 

• 

Faithful, Confidential. 

156. The merchant's .... clerk had absconded with a large sum. 

157. Rip's .... dog went up the mountain with him. 

158. Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 
In action . . . . , and in honor clear. 

159. They believed the young man to be .... , and so made him their 

.... cierK. 

Forward, Onward. 

160. At the word of command the regiment moved .... 

161. He is pressing .... toward the goal of his ambition. 

162. The course of civilization moves .... 

Defer, Delay. 

163. The completion of the work was much .... owing to the inclem- 

ency of the weather. 

164. He promised to ... . the collection of the note for one month. 

165. As there were but a few people-persons present, action was .... 

until the next meeting. 



LESSON XXII. 

A letter was received this morning from Wm. C. Leonard & 
Co., Taunton, Mass., manufacturers of cotton goods, inquiring 
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about the standing of the firm of Sharp Bros., retail dealers in 
dry goods in your city, who have asked them for credit. 

Marshall & Hammond formerly sold goods to this firm, but 
had so much difficulty in securing ^payment that they finally re- 
fused to sell to them except for cash, and lost their trade. The 
firm does not enjoy the respect and confidence of the better class 
of business men in the city. The members of the firm appear to 
lack executive ability and are attempting to carry on an exten- 
sive business on a very small capital. As Marshall & Hammond 
have themselves declined to give them credit, your letter can not be 
otherwise than unfavorable. 

Write to Wm. C. Leonard & Co. a letter containing such of 
these facts as you believe they would want to know. Letters of 
this kind are strictly confidential, and no attempt should be made 
to give other than a fair and impartial report. Leonard & Co. 
rely upon you to give your honest opinion, and you rely upon 
them not to use your name in any way. Sharp Bros, will never 
know that you reported them unfavorably. When you are asked 
your opinion of a firm, if it is unfavorable, say so; and if it is fa- 
vorable, say so. Mere personal likes and dislikes should not be 
allowed to influence your report. 

If your letter is unfavorable, do not mention in it the name of 
the person or firm you are writing about. Refer to them as, "the 
firm you inquire about," or some similar expression; then you 
will avoid any danger that might come from its falling, by acci- 
dent, into the hands of a person who might use it to injure you 
or those about whom you are writing. 



LESSON xxin. 

It IS Mr. Hammond's business to collect all notes and accept- 
ances due the firm and to see that all the firm's outstanding 
notes and acceptances are paid at maturity. He went away on 
business for the firm about ten days ago, expecting to return in 
three or four days, but has been delayed. 
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The following letter, dated yesterday, has been received : 

Pall River I Ua«6*ff 
(Data) 

terthall h HajBDOiyl» 
(Tour plao«) 

0«ntl«a«nt* ' 

Tour note at thirty days for three Hundred DolXare ($300)f 
in our ravor» and left at the Oolonial Bank for oolleotioBt has been 

protested for non-paynent» The porotest fees are ILSO. 
.% 

Ve trust that this is an oversight on your part and that the 
■atter will have your proqpt attention* 

loure truly» 




You may write to Bigelow & Edson, explaining the matter fully 
and enclosing check for the amount of the note, protest fees and 
interest for two days. (Refer to some text on commercial law re- 
garding this feature of business.) 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION. 

.23. In what part of your letter would you write about the most important 
matter it was to contain ? 

24. What is wrong with this sentence: "For reference I refer you to Mr. 

W. P. Darrow." 

25. Would you advise the frequent use of "we arc" or "we remain" in busi- 

ness letters? Why? 
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LESSON XXIV. 

An order for 3 gro. Jet Buttons was received two weeks ago 
to-day from E. L. Richardson, 2241 Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and they were forwarded that day by American Express. In 
yesterday's mail was a letter from Mr. Richardson, stating that 
he had not received the goods and asking for an explanation. 

You may write to the American Express Company, city, stat- 
ing all the facts in the case and asking them to send a tracer after 
this package and report to you the result of their efforts to find 
it. It is necessary that you give exact names, places and dates 
in order that they may investigate the matter without loss of 
time. 

A letter or telegram sent by one employe or agent of a trans- 
portation company to another in the effort to find goods which 
have been lost or miscarried, is called a "tracer." 

You may also write to Mr. Richardson. Tell him the goods 
were delivered to the express company . . (Date) . . , 
properly packed and marked. Tell him what action you have 
taken in the matter and express the hope that the goods will 
soon be delivered to him. 

Which Word? 

Courteous, Considerate. 

166. The man in charge of the office was very . . . . to us. 

167. We should be .... in our dealings with the poor and the unfor- 

tunate. 

168. My letter should have had a . . . . answer. 

Privilege, Right.' 

169. The law gives to every individual certain .... 

170. The wealthy are allowed many .... not accorded to the poor. 

171. It has seldom been my .... to listen to such a speech as that. 

(55) 
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Clean, Pure. 

172 hands and a . . . . heart. 

173. Only .... sand was used by the mason. 

174. She was good as she was fair. 

As .... in thought as angels are. 

175. Every sin leaves a stain upon the soul like a blot upon the • '. • • 

paper. 

176. The streets of the city are kept .... 

"First of all, a business letter should be strictly grammatical. 
Many business letters are not so; but even the illiterate would 
soon perceive the difference, and without knowing why, would 
prefer the business man who seemed by his letters to be master 
of what he professed.^ 
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LESSON XXV. 

Henry W. Fulton, one of the firm's traveling salesmen, returned 
from -a trip today. He will start out tomorrow with a new and 
complete line of samples of all the latest dress fabrics. 



orncc or 

SCHNULL & CO 

INDIANAPOLIS 



Include in yourTicxt order a^case qI PHOENIX COFFEE, 
packed in one pound tins, 24 to a case. 

EXPERTLY BLENDED, RICH and FRAGRANT. 

The Brand is a guarantee of Quality. Where once sold, always 
in demand. 




Our Mr. 

will call ri JUN .L7J9fl6. , m n,.^ Yours truly. 

SCHNULL & COMPANY. 



Sample Postal Notice to Customers. 
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Write to Carter & Co., Elmira, N. Y., that Mr. Fulton will call 
on them one week from the following Thursday. (Give date.) 
Ask them not to place their orders until they have seen him. Assure 
them that he has the latest styles and can save them money. 



Dividing Words Into Syllables. 

Business letters many times contain errors in the division of 
words at the end of a line and this is especially true of typewritten 
letters. Nearly every one knows that a syllable must not be divided, 
but there are many common words which the average person does 
not correctly divide into syllables. 

There are so many rules for dividing words into syllables and 
so many exceptions to these same rules that a person attempting to 
study them is liable to become discouraged and give up. Moreover, 
dictionaries themselves do not agree and the student is liable to 
arrive at the conclusion that it makes no difference how words are 
divided. A little study, however, will enable one to avoid the most 
flagrant errors. The following directions will be of assistance and 
the words which follow, comprising a list of some of those in 
which errors are commonly made, will aid the student in avoiding 
mistakes. It will be excellent practice for the student to take a daily 
paper and notice the mistakes of this kind in its columns. 

Rule i. 

In a penwritten letter it is better never to divide a word unless it 
be long. Leave a little space at the right of the paper, if necessary. 
In no case should a syllable of one letter stand on a line alone ; as, 
a-bout, i-cy, guilt-y. Neither should the letters be crowded together 
in order to get the whole word on one line. 

In typewriting it sometimes happens that the writer prints a 
one-letter syllable before he knows that he can not write the 
rest of the word, and in that case he is obliged to leave that syl- 
lable and finish the word on the next line, but even this can usu- 
ally be avoided. Of course, there is no need for him to write a 
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final one-letter syllable on the second line, as he can write the 
letter as well as the hyphen. 

Rule 2* 

In words having a double consonant, not at the end of the 
word, the consonants are divided; <xie to be written with the 
preceding and one with the following syllable ; as, con-nect, gal- 
lant, mat-ter, be-gin-ning. There are rare exceptions to this rule ; 
pos-sess-ive being one of them. 

Rule 3. 

When a single consonant (or two or three consonants having 
a single sound, as th, ph, ng, sh, sch in schist) comes between 
two sounded vowels, it usually joins the vowel which follows it ; 
as, fa-vor, fa-ther, wa-ter, no-ti-fi-ca-tion, beau-ti-ful. 

There are two important exceptions to this rule. First, if the 
vowel preceding is short and accented, the consonant goes with 
it ; as, hab-it, proph-et, wom-an. Second^ in a prefix or an initial 
syllable, a short vowel, though unaccented, may take the following 
consonant; as, im-ag-ine, dis-arm, ob-scure. 

Rule 4. 

Prefixes and suffixes are usually, though not always, separated 
from the rest of the word. This is true where the suffix displaces 
a final silent c; as, mak-er, wav-ing, de-sir-ing, pro-mot-er, rul- 
ing, 

EXERCISES. 

Divide the words in the following lists and verify your work 
by using a dictionary, preferably Webster's. 



manipulate 


tenant 


lessen 


deposit 


justice 


durable 


bonded 


ratify 


uniform 


oblige 


convenient 


represent 


acceptance 


specify 


present 


postal 


lesson 


weather 


busy 


canal 
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LESSON XXVL 

A letter has been received from George W. Tucker, Kingston, 
N. Y., saying that Mr. Wood is highly respected among the busi- 
ness men of that city for his honesty and fair dealing, and that 
he should not hesitate to sell to him on credit. A letter was sent 
to Mr. Wood yesterday, notifying him that Mr. Fulton will call 
on him in a day or two with a full line of samples. 

A check for $225.50 has been received from B. F. Dodge, of 
Philadelphia. Acknowledge receipt. 

George K. Abbott, of Watertown, N. Y., bought a bill of goods 
about four months ago on sixty days' credit. Two letters have 
• been sent him requesting payment, but nothing has been heard 
from him. This is one of several accounts which Marshall & 
Hammond intend to place into the hands of their attorneys for col- 
lection the first of the month if they are then unpaid. 

You may write Mr. Abbott a very urgent dunning letter. Men- 
tion the fact that no attention has been paid to previous letters. State 
that payment must be made before the first of next month or the ac- 
count will be placed into the hands of your attorneys for collection* 
Express the hope that he will attend to this matter at once and thus 
avoid any further unpleasantness. 

Which Word? 

Thoughtful, Considerate. 

177. We should be .... in our treatment of the weak. 

178. He was .... when he placed that box of lunch in the boat 
170. A ruler should be .... of the welfare of his people. 

Propose, Purpose. 

180. I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and .... not. 

181. Some one .... that we go to the lake for A day's outing. 

182. None of his friends knew that he ... . doing this. 
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Quarrel, Dispute. 

183. If upon a sudden .... two persons fight, and one of them kills 

the other, this is manslaughter. 

184. A lively .... followed as to which was the correct date. 

185. One should not . . . •. with his neighbors. 

Hinder, Clog. 

186. The very nearness of an object sometimes .... the sight of it. 

187. We can prevent the beginning of some things whose progress afterward 

we can not .... 

188. The wheels of the machine were .... with ice. 

189. The blood comes back to the heart .... with impurities. 

Extremity, Extreme. 

190. The two . , . . to be guarded against are despotism, where all are 

slaves, and anarchy, where all would rule and none obey. 

191. He suffered the utmost .... of poverty and often fasted so long 

that he was seized with faintness. 



WORDS TO DIVIDE INTO SYLLABLES. 



deliberate 


center 


ventilate 


property 


ordinary 


endeavor 


cubic 


often 


response 
flaking 


trouble 


entrance 


tariff 


awaken 


photograph 


venture 


liner 


scanty 


sentence 


quarter 



Attention to details is the secret of business success. Fortunes 
are made through small sales and careful management. 



"Your time is your capital, your stock in trade. It is the only 
kind of capital that costs you nothing to get and everything to lose. 
The successful man or woman hoards minutes and hours as a miser 
hoards gold. The spendthrift of time is a sure candidate for 
failure." 
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LESSON xxvn. 

CTour plaoei Date.) 

Schnull & Co*t 

IndianapoIiOf ZnA« 
Oentleoan:- 

Pleaao aend mm by fast ft-oight. Big Four-New York Contpal. 
tho following! 

10 1»rl0« Coonon Flour 
10 * ' GrahAs Flo\u* 
8 * OuooesB Flour 
20 • tint or Patent Flour 
Aa wo are in urgent need of these goode you will pleaee fol- 
low ehippent with traoer* 

Tours truly y 

Uarahall ft Baflooond* 



A 



1 T^.-'iT 



JIbtMri 



^—11 itM j i ^fktmn / k»t l ftui»nlffttl'at 



M» MK><MMr atak (Mr i/>M**«<« 




AND 




liipoH$nJiaim/keUinn,/ftn»efstytaJobbei9 ot 



•CM"* Miwrwt* 
• • SCMMUkk 

• CO ••«••#*•• 



SlOtoMS^Merid/nnSL 



Said lo Mwtiiall h 





IndionapoIisJnd (oau) 



I (Tour plao«) 




ms'srar.' 



10 Inrl** Coiicn ricuTt 
10 * Crfthaa Flour* 
8 ■ 0aoo«M riourt 
to • Vinter Patont Flour, 
16 oaoka Oataaid (86 Itoa.), 



|l.50 
6«00 

e«oo 

S.70 
liOO 



He*oo 

60.00 

44.00 

115.00 

18*00 



ISTO.OO 



Above IS a copy of a letter sent by Marshall & Hammond a few 
days ago, and following it is a copy of the bill received today 
and dated last Saturday. Two similar errors have been made 
in bills received from this firm recently. 

Write a letter telling them these goods were not ordered and 
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have not been received. Tell them you enclose invoice for cor- 
rection. Mention other errors. Request greater care in filling 
orders in the future. 

Make a copy of the bill and enclose it in your letter. See di- 
rections in Lesson XV for enclosing other papers with a letter. 

Are you willing to submit this copy of the bill as a specimen 
of your best penmanship? 

Which Word? 

Believe, Think. 

192. For they can conquer who .... they can. 

193. I ... he has left the house. 

194. He said he would come today, so I . . . .he wilL 

Repair, Replace. 

195. He will .... the broken chair by . » . • the broken 

round. 

196. Your men shall be received, your fleet .... 

197. He said he would .... the costly china which he had broken. 

Expect, Anticipate. 

198. I . . • . much pleasure from his visit. 

199. The merchants along the river front .... the flood and had 

removed the goods from their cellars. 

Disorder, Derange. 

200. Napoleon's troops were thrown into .... and his plans • • • • 

201. Such a tale could come only from the imagination of ^ • • • • 

mind. 

Contain, Involve. 

202. The shelves . . • • books, papers and bric-a-brac. 

203. Many statements were made by witnesses • • • . the honesty and 

truthfulness of the persons on trial. 

204. Such a scheme .... the expenditure of a large sum of money. 

205. The stenographer's note book • • • • a record of every word that 

had been spoken. 
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Accordingly, Therefore. 

ao6. The ground is wet, .... it rained last night 

307. I received instructions to go at once to New York and I acted . 

Direct, Straight 

308. I went . . . • to his house. 

209. Is this the ... . road to Camden ? 
2ia The bullet went . . . . to the mark. 
211. . . . . is 'he line of Duty, 

Curved is the line of Beauty. 



LESSON XXVIII. 




r^^^^^^.^- 



r /■??'?/, p.^/y^^<^ 



\=^^^ -*-*^y-» ' "jf" 



Model Receipt. 

E. L. Richardson, 2241 Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y., who wrote 
you some time ago about pot receiving the goods he had ordered, 
wrote you under date of last Wednesday that he had received the 
goods. He enclosed check for $30.00 in payment. 

Write to Mr. Richardson acknowledging receipt of his letter 
and check and enclosing receipt. Express regret at the incon- 
venience caused him by this shipment and request further or- 
ders whenever he may need anything in your line. 

Tact. To be a good correspondent you must know something 
of the character of the one to whom you are writing. You can 
learn much by studying carefully the letters you receive from him 
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and by considering the class of people to which he belongs. Sup- 
pose you were to make a certain request of each of four of your 
friends. You would not use the same language in addressing 
each, but would broach the subject differently in each case, be- 
cause you know how to make the justice of your request appeal 
to persons of differing interests and temperaments. Apply the 
same thing to correspondence. Use tact. 

Do not be too intensely serious in writing business letters. We 
all know that the advertisement written in a humorous vein attracts 
our attention and sticks in our memory longer than the one which 
is simply a statement of cold facts. A letter should not contain a lot 
of jokes, but a letter written in a good-humored style will often have 
more influence than one written in what might at first seem a more 
earnest style. Trifling errors may be referred to in a kindly, good- 
humored way and perhaps even be made the subject of jest and thus 
the point be gained whidi would be lost if they were referred to in a 
more serious manner. 

Which Word? 

Risk, Chance. 

212. I would set my life on any . . . ., to mend it 

213. The fireman .... his life when he rushes into the burning 

building, but often the inmates would stand but a slight .... 
of escaping if he did not do so. 

214. We usually accept the .... of losing because of the . . . . 

of winning. 

Adjacent, Adjoining. 

215. The brothers owned .... farms. 

216. A narrow strip of land along the coast, together with the , . • • 

islands, was ceded to France. 

217. Mr. Fulton had just returned from a trip through several of the 

. . . . towns. 

Contain, Hold. 

218. This bin .... 200 bushels. 

219. A township .... thirty-six square miles. 

220. The carriage .... six persons. It now .... four. 
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Fix, Repair. 

221. Mr. Brown has been . . . .his house. 

222. I took my watch to the jeweler to be . . . .: 



6s 



Destroy, Consume. 



223. 



Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books .... the midnight oil? 

224. Several tons of provisions were .... every day by the soldiers. 

225. A handsome residence once stood there, but it was .... by fire. 

226. All my plans were .... by this misfortune. 

WORDS TO DIVIDE INTO SYLLABLES. 



civic 


apparent 


immediate 


diminish 


November 


pleasure 


market 


recommend 


liberal 


listen 


artist 


record 


party 


notable 


metropolis 


counter 


insolvent 


standard 


departure 


saving 



LESSON XXIX. 

f 

When you entered the employ of Marshall & Hammond they 
told you that when you proved yourself competent your sal- 
ary would be increased. You have just received a flattering offer 
from another firm, but as you like the work where you are, and 
the proprietors have always been very courteous and considerate 
toward you, you prefer to/ remain, if a satisfactory arrangement 
can be made. You believe your work has been satisfactory to 
them in every way. 

Write to your employers, respectfully requesting an increase 
in your salary in view of the facts given above. Be very careful 
not to praise yourself too highly; they know even better than 
you what you can do and what you can not do. 



EXERCISES. 



Justify the use, in the following sentences, of either of the 
words connected by a hyphen : 
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1. The letter I wrote did not affect-effect the agreement with him. 

2. His ctssistance-assistants came too late. 

3. Where is this dessert-desert of which you speak? 

4. Mr. Smith's descent-dissent was not noticed by any one present 

5. The essay-assay cost him one hundred dollars. 

6. Would he accept-except that book? 

7. No one was standing hesides-heside the accused man. 

8. Should a brute receive human-humane treatment ? 

9. The officers of the law used the ordinance-ordnance. 

10. Did you lose-loose your dog? 

11. An old colonial mansion stood among-between the trees. 

12. His presence-presents displeased me. 

13. Is this your principle-principal? 

14. The meetings were formerly- formally opened by the president. 

15. He discovered-disclosed corruption in the city government. 

WORDS TO DIVIDE INTO SYLLABLES. 



broker 


possessor 


waiver 


never 


consider 


satisfy 


writing 


terminate 


credit 


operate 


tubing 


motor 


second 


refer 


usual 


liquid 


signature 


plaintiff 


travel 


patent 



LESSON XXX. 

A short time ago you opened an account with Mr. C. H. Wood, 
Kingston, N. Y., and since that time you have transacted con- 
siderable business with him. He is now owing you on account 
about $400.00. You have some bills to pay soon to firms in his 
vicinity, and you may write to him asking permission to draw 
on him at sight for an amount not to exceed $250.00, at any time 
within ten days. Give reason for making this request. 

EXERCISES. 

Justify the use, in the following sentences, of either of the 
words connected by a hyphen. 
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16. The man must be angry-mad. 

17. The ship's crew received a complement'Compliment 

18. The adherence-adherents to the plan surprised me. 

19. Where is the ally-alley f 

20. His confidants-con/idence in the scheme caused his ruin. 

21. I did not take particular notice of the attendance-attendants. 

22. The man's friends avenged-revenged his death. 

23. How much did that council-counsel cost the city? 

24. No one could see his dependents-dependence without a feeling of pity. 

25. Membership in this society does not depend upon sects-sex, 

26. He suspected-expected his confidential clerk. 

27. What is your opinion of this new-novel plant 

28. I could see great difference-deference among them. 

29. He held the ballot-ballad in his hsmd. 

30. Will they convince-convict the man? 



WORDS TO DIVIDE INTO SYLLABLES. 



servant 


planter 


open 


inclinatioii 


oyster 


prudent 


recognize 


worsted 


parade 


ordinary 


Methodist 


mechanical 


over 


Roman 


journal 


laborious 


other 


October 


fortunate 


sensible 



LESSON XXXL 



Millville, N. Y., (Date). 
Marshall & Hammond, 

(Your place). 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me by mail four yards red satin ribbon and six yards black satin 

ribbon, like the enclosed samples. 

Yours respectfully, 

(MRS.) EMMA HARRIS 
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The form of the above letter is correct for an order of this 
kind. When one or two articles only are ordered, the order, may 
be made a part of the letter. 

This is an order from an out-of-town customer, and went to 
the retail department, but they were unable to fill part of it. 
There is no black ribbon in stock of the kind ordered as wide as 
the sample received and therefore a narrower piece has been sent 
Mrs. Harris. 

Write to Mrs. Harris, Millville, explaining the matter and ex- 
pressing the hope that she may be able to use the piece sent. 
If she can not she may return it. Express regret that the kind 
she ordered is not in stock. You seldom have a call for it. 

Which Word? 

Hardly, Scarcely. 

227. The horse became frightened and I could .... keep him in 

the road. 

228. There was . . . .a hod of coal left. 

229. It was so dark just before the shower that I could .... see to 

read the book. 

230. The town is ... . ten miles off. 

Care, Heed. 

231. How can he expect that others should build for him and sow for him, 

who for himself will take no .... at all. 

232. Let him that thinketh he standeth take .... lest he fall. 
2ZZ' The man took no ... . of-for the property intrusted to him. 

Die, Perish. 

234. Wise men .... as well as the ignorant. 

235. All that lives must .... 

236. He who had once been king was doomed to ... . miserably on 

the scaffold 

Continuous, Continual. 

237. He was .... asking for money. 

238. The procession formed a . . . . line four miles long. 

239. .... dropping wears away stones. 
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Virtue, Goodness. 

240. .... alone is happiness below. 

241 thinks no ill where no ill seems. 

242. He gave it out of th^ . . . . of his heart. 

243. The desire of regulating our thoughts and pursuits by right principles- 

principals constitutes .... 

Persist, Insist. 

244. He . • . . . on his friend's going home with him. 

245. Some persons will . . . . in a course even against the wishes of 

their friends. 

Keeping, Custody. 



246. The jailor was given the . . 

247. The book was left in my . • 

248. The county records are in the • 



. of the prisoner. 
. . of the county clerk. 



LESSON xxxn. 



'^,SJj2JhL 








rilK CAPITAL NATIOX^Vl.KANK 




'^f^y> 




^y^^t^^^. 







y 




*00 








Sight Draft. 

Marshall & Hammond have received permission from C. H. 
Wood to draw a sight draft on him for an amount not to exceed 
$250.00. A bill amounting to $184.68 is due Wheeler & Gifford, 
of Kingston, and you may write them, enclosing a sight draft 
on Mr. Wood for that amount. 
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You may also write to Mr. Wood that you have drawn on him, 
naming the amount and payee. 

Which Word? 

Weary, Fatigue. 
249. My high-blown pride 

At length broke under me, 

«... and old in service. 
25a I am .... hy-of toil and hy-of tears. 

251. Not being accustomed to such labor, I was very mudi . . • . when 

night came. 

Concern, Interest. 

252. I became very much .... in-about my friend's health. 

253. I was .... in-about looking over his collection of paintings. 

254. Do you take any «... in athletic sports? 

Quit, Leave. 

255. Vital spark of heavenly flame I 

. . . . , O . . . . this mortal frame I 

256. He . . ... the city yesterday. 

257. He was commanded to • ... the country forever. 

Kept, Preserved. 

258. That they should take who have the power. 
And they should .... who can. 

259. Printing .... all the other arts. 

260. It \yas the duty of this officer to ... . order in the room. 

Mix, Mingle. 

• 261. The stranger .... with the crowd and was lost to view. 

262. Water and oil will not .... 

Commotion, Confusion. 

263. There was a great .... in the street, and upon looking out of the 

window I saw a regiment marching by. 

264. In the .... no one knew what had happened or what ought to 

be done. 

265. There was much .... among my papers. 
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Decay, Decline. 

266. When anything has reached maturity, it at once begins to . . . . ' 

267. The power of Rome was already .... 

268. He had laid by a snug sum to support him during the • • . . years 

of life. 

Strange, Eccentric. 

269. As Rip came near the village his ... . appearance caused every 

one to stare at him. When he called for his old friends, they thought 
him a very .... fellow. 

LESSON XXXIII. 

Marshall & Hammond have just received, for the coming sea- 
son, a large stock of dress fabrics, including imported silks, laces, 
suitings, etc., as well as the very best of domestic production. 
They have all grades from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
All are of the latest styles and most exclusive patterns. They 
have the largest stock of any firm in your section of the country, 
and can therefore offer special inducements to the trade in 'the 
way of prices and selection. Circulars have been prepared de- 
scriptive of the goods. 

You may write an attractive circular letter to be sent to the 
firm's customers. Try to impress them with the fact that they 
have a greater variety from which to select and can get better 
goods at lower prices from you than they can get elsewhere. 
Explain quite fully about the goods. Mention the enclosed cir- 
culars. 

This letter will be printed in such a way as to be a fac-simile 
of a typewritten letter. As it is to go to all the retail dealers in 
your territory who buy part of their goods from your firm, it 
should be addressed, "To our Customers:" and the salutation 
omitted. 

If your employers wish to send copies of this letter to other 
dealers in the hope of securing new customers, they will have 
• some of the letters printed without this address, and have the ad- 
dresses filled in on the typewriter, so that they will resemble personal 
letters. 
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Which Word? 

Exceed, Excel. 

270. My brother • , , . me in the study of mathematics. 

271. The money received .... the amount called for. 

272. The distance from Boston to New York • • • . that from New 

York to Philadelphia. 

Release, Deliver. 

273. The prisoner had served his sentence and was now to be . . • . 

274. The debtor paid his debt and was .... from the obligation. 

275. An army was sent to ... . the captives. 

Deter, Discourage. 

276. Why should his failure .... me from making the attempt? 

277. I became «... when I saw how great were the difficulties in the 
. way. 

278. Does the execution of a murderer .... others from committing 

the same crime ? 

Ludicrous, Ridiculous. 

279. The sublime and the .... . are often so nearly related that it is 

difficult to class them separately. 

280. His quaint, old-fashioned dress gave him a . ' . . . appearance. 

281. The millionaire's subscriptions to charitable purposes were . • • • 

small. 

Invention, Discovery. 

282. Edison has • • • • many scientific truths while perfecting some 

.... 

283. M'uiy experiments followed the • • • • of radium. 

Extend, Expand. 

284. The anti-imperialists are opposed to . . • • 

285. The authority of the United States has been . • • . over the Phil- 

ippines. 
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Which Word? 

Contradict, Deny. 

sS6, When it was hinted that he knew more about the matter than he had told, 

he • • • • it. 
267. When Mr. Severance made the statement that the population of Auburn 

was 27,000, a citizen of the city immediately • ... . it, saying 

the population was 31,500. 

Debar, Exclude, Deprive. 

288. It was claimed that the constitution .... the states of-from too 

many of their rights. 

289. In England women have been .... of-from the practice of law. 

290. Certain articles were .... of-from the list of goods on which a 

discount was allowed. 

291. I was • • • • of-from all my lands. 

Conclusive, Final. 

292. The decision of the Supreme Court is ... . 

293. The testimony of two witnesses may sometimes be accepted as ... . 

evidence. 

294. The one who has the .... word does not always win the argu- 

ment 

Boundary, Border. 

295. Montana and North Dakota are . . . . states. 

296. The Potomac River forms the northern .... of Virginia. 

Edge, Margin. 

297. Leave a-an .... at the left of the paper when writing a letter. 

298. The vase stood near the .... of the table. 

299. These men escaped the .... of the sword. 

"The great field which manifest destiny is opening to us will 
demand a new army of trained workers, and it must be recruited 
from those who have been specially educated for the work." 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

916 Lenox St., Syracuse, N. Y. (Date). 
My dear Friend : 

My business has grown to such dimensions that I find it impossible to give 
all its details the attention they require. My long acquaintance with you, to- 
gether with the very favorable report of your ability given me by one of your 
employers, leads me to offer you an interest in my business in return for your 
services and such capital as you may have to invest 

My wholesale trade is among the best dealers in the city and surrounding 
country, and could be doubled if I had some one to take charge of the office 
and attend to the retail trade, so that I could get out on the road occasionally. 
This is a growing city, and is in the center of a populous and prosperous com- 
munity. The outlook for a rapidly increasing business is very bright 

The plan I have in mind is that you furnish a small amount of capital and 
take charge of the office and store, while I devote most of my time to visiting 
customers and enlarging the wholesale trade. 

When you have given this matter due consideration, let me hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 

W. H. Merrill 

You have received the above letter, dated yesterday, from a 
friend in Syracuse, N. Y., who is a wholesale and retail dealer 
in staple and fancy groceries. He has not gone into the details 
of the matter because he does not yet know whether the propo- 
sition will be acceptable to you or not. He has written enough, 
however, to enable you to consider the matter intelligently. 

You may write to Mr. Merrill that you are considering his 
offer favorably and believe such a partnership would be to your 
mutual advantage. Name some amount between $2,000 and 
$5,000, which you can invest. Inquire about his plan* for sharing 
gains and losses, cost of living in Syracuse, healthfulness of the 
city, etc. Ask him when he would want the agreement to take 
effect. This is a letter in which brevity is not a desirable feature. 

Which Word? 
Deficient, Defective. 

300. A great many times we expect the . . , . of the present day to be 
supplied by to-morrow. 
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301. It was proven that the title to the property was .... 

302. His knowledge of the principles of mechanics was • ., • • , and 

that was why his invention was .... 

Efficient, Effective. 

303. You must practice what you preach if you desire your preaching to be 

• • • . 

304. The village constable was a very .... officer. 

Persuade, Exhort. 

305. If possible, we will ..... him to go with us. 

306. Can you not .... your friend to quit those bad habits? 

307. The speaker .... all present to do to others as they would be 

done by. 



LESSON XXXV. 

916 Lenox St., Syracuse, N. Y. (Date). 
My dear Friend : 

I was much pleased to receive from you a favorable reply to my recent 
letter suggesting that we form a partnership. I am more than ever convinced 
that such a combination of our capital and skill could not result other than to 
our advantage. 

The amount that you state you can invest is satisfactory to me. I have 
stock on hand valued at $9,000; cash in bank, $2,114; note in my favor, due in 
twenty days, $1,000; making a total investment of $12,114. 

My plan for the division of gains and losses is this : each partner to have a 
salary (amount to be determined later), to be paid before the gains are 
divided, and the remaining gain, or the loss, to be shared according to in- 
• vestment. 

I would suggest that as soon as we reach a satisfactory agreement the 
partnership be formed for a term of five years. 

Syracuse is a remarkably healthful city, and the cost of living compares very 
favorably with that in other cities of its size. 

Let me hear from you as soon as convenient in regard to any details not 
made clear to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. H. Merrill 
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Write Mr. Merrill such a letter as will bring you to a very 
definite understanding. Make such further suggestions as you 
deem necessary, and suggest such changes in his plan as you be- 
lieve necessary and fair to both parties. 

He does not name the salary he thinks each should have. As 
you are to invest so small an amount, the salary is probably of 
more importance to you than the gain on such a basis of sharing. 
You may write, therefore, that his plan of sharing gains and 
losses is satisfactory, provided the salaries be made $1,200 a year, 
to be drawn in monthly installments of $100. 

Explain fully your reasons for making all new suggestions and 
changes. Let this letter be so complete that if he accepts its 
terms the matter will be practically settled. Ask him to appoint 
a time and place for the purpose of meeting and arranging the 
final details. 

Which Word? 

Bring, Fetch, Carry. 

308. Those early wise men .... their philosophy from Egypt. 

309. They .... the Spartan home on his shield. 

310. . . . . me the box you have in your hand. 
311 me a chair. 

312. Balance .... forward. 

Bulky, Massive. 

313. Did you see that .... bar of gold? 

314. Wheat can not serve as money, because it is too .... 

315. This box is .... , but that block of marble is • • • • 

Active, Busy. 

316. His was a-an .... nature. 

317. The .... man distributes his thoughts, the . • • • man 

concentrates them. 

318. There was no place for idlers in that . . • . colony. 
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Reckon, Calculate. 

319. The rent was .... among the other expenses. 
320 the interest on this note. 

321. He tried to ... . the amount of discount on the draft, but he 

made a mistake in ... . the number of days. 

Libel, Slander. 

322. A prominent official brought an action against the publishers for 



. . 



323. I heard the .... statements he was making about me. 

LESSON XXXVI. 

916 Lenox St., Syracuse, N. Y. (Date). 
Dear Friend: 

Your letter of yesterday is at hand. I understand your feelings in Regard to 
salary, and under the circumstances I am willing to consent to that arrange- 
ment. The other suggestions you offered are satisfactory to me. 

Of course, there are some minor details regarding books, correspondence, 
etc., which are not of especial importance and can be arranged when we have 
an opportunity and before the articles of agreement are drawn up. 

If agreeable to you, I will name one week from today as the time and my 
office as the place of meeting to make the final arrangements. 

Yours very truly, 

W. H. Merrill 

Write to Mr. Merrill that you will meet him in his office in 
Syracuse one week from today. (Give date.) Express the hope 
and belief that this change will be for the financial benefit of 
both of you, and that your relations in business will be pleasant. 

Which Word? 
Opponent, Enemy. 

324. Mountains interposed 
Make .... of nations who had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

325. When the election returns showed that his • • * . had been elected 

the disappointed candidate went home. 
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Mistake, Blunder. 

326. The trains crashed together. Some one had made a • • • • 

327. He was an awkward, stupid lad, always making some . . • • 

328. I made a . . . . this morning. I addressed Mr. Brown as Mr. 

Jones. 

Cost, Expense. 

3291 The .... of that horse was three hundred dollars, but I do not 
know what the .... of Jceeping him has been. 

330. The house was given to me, but I must bear the .... of keeping 

it in repair. 

331. What is the . . . . of a trip to Denver? 

Discover, Detect. * 

332. The doctor could .... no change in the condition of the patient 

333. His trial balance was wrong, but he could not .... the error. 

334. Magellan many islands in the Pacific. 

335. The . . . . of the powers of radium startled the world. 

Injustice, Injury. 

336. When you say he is lazy, you do him an ... . 

337. That monument should be removed to some building where it would be 

protected from .... by the elements. 

338. Adding insult to ... • 

339. Whose conscience with .... is corrupted. 

Custom, Habit. 

340. The family went to church, as was their .... 

341. The deacon had a .... of going to sleep during the sermon. 

342. He was in the .... of having everything his own way. 

343. It has been the . . . . for Presidents of the United States to de- 

cline a third term. 

344. We should try to avoid all bad .... 

Law, Decree. 

345. A partnership may be dissolved by a . . . . of court. 

346. They believed it to be the . . . . of fate that they should lose all. 

347. Many of the .... on our statute books are not enforced. 

348. After a bill has passed both houses it must be signed by the President 

before becoming a . . . . 
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Noiseless, Dumb. 

349. The truth of it is, half the great talkers of the nation would be struck 

. . . . were this fountain of discourse (party lies) dried up. 

350. Hushed as the falling dews whose .... showers 
Impearl the folded leaves of the evening flowersK 

?CT. Shall it be permitted in a civilized community like this that a man may 
so abuse a . . ' . . beast and go unpunished? 



LESSON xxxvn. 

Write a courteous letter to your employers, Marshall & Ham- 
mond, resigning your position, your resignation to take effect 
the day you have agreed to meet Mr. Merrill in Syracuse. Ex- 
press your regret at leaving them and your appreciation of their 
kindness toward you and of the many favors shown you while 
in their employ. 

Make this letter show your ability as a correspondent. 

Which Word? 
Reason, Cause. 

352. Find out the . • • . of this defect. 

353. Wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a . . . . 

354. Let us consider the .... of the case. For nothing is law that is 

not .... 

355. What is the . . . .of this strife? 

Refuse, Reject. 

356. Though I liked his appearance, I was compelled to .... his 

services, as I had no work at the time for him to do. 

357. He ... . the wise counsel of his friends and continued in his 

downward course. 

Spectator, Observer. 

358. He proceeded to explain to the crowd of .... the merits of his 

various wares. A dose . . . . , however, would have seen at 
once that they were worthless. 

359. He reads much; 

He is a great . . . . , and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 



• . • • 
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Transcribe, Copy. 

360. I . . . . the letter he had just written. 

361. The artist had .... a great painting. 
^. The stenographer .... his notes. 

363. What is twice read is commonly better remembered than what is • 

Count, Number. 

364. We must all expect one day to be . . . . among the dead. 

365. We should .... time by heart throbs. 

366. The army .... fifty thousand men. 

367. When he leaves our house, let us . . . . our spoons. 

Penetrate, Pierce. 

368. The air is very .... 

369. Affairs are sometimes involved in such mystery that the most enlight- 

ened is unable to ... . either the beginning or the end. 
37a The cries of distress were so loud that they seemed to . . . , our 
ears. 

Omit, Neglect.' 

371. These personal comparisons I . . . . because I would not say any- 

thing that may savor of flattery. 

372. He shamefully .... his studies. 

373. He purposely .... the paragraph in question. 

Wages, Salary. 

374. My .... were-was a thousand dollars a year. 

375. What are the average .... of coal miners? 

376. What ^ ... do you expect to receive? 

Watch, Observe. 

377. No eye to ... . and no tongue to wound. 

378. Some must .... while some must sleep. 

379. .... carefully how he does the work before attempting it yourself. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

At your meeting with Mr. Merrill the following agreement 
was reached : that the firm name shall be Merrill & Co., and that 
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the business shall be carried on at the place now occupied by Mr. 
Merrill, 916 Lenox St. ; that each partner shall devote his entire 
time to the business; that Mr. Merrill shall travel as salesman 
for the firm, and that you shall attend to the correspondence, 
oversee the bookkeeping and manage the retail department, he to 
assist in the work when in the city; that neither partner shall 
become surety for any one by signing or indorsing negotiable 
paper without the consent of the other partner ; that proper books 
shall be kept. 

Write a letter to one of your friends, telling him about your new 
business venture, explaining in a general way your deal with Mr. 
Merrill, and expressing your gratification in the present turn of 
affairs. 

(Note. See any good text on Commercial Law for a form of partnership 
agreement In business all legal papers are arranged by the firm's lawyer.) 

Which Word? 

Succeed, Follow. 

380. The son .... the father on the throne. 

381. The faithful old dog .... the child down the street 

382. Learn to read slow : all other graces 
Will .... in their proper places. 

Fulfill, Discharge. 

383. A good soldier will .... every duty without complaint 

384. Every prediction made by him at that time has been .... 

385. He was honest and upright in the .... of the duties of his office. 

386. Their expectations were .... and he became a famous orator. 

Mild, Gentle. 

387. The .... winds of spring brought health to her. 

388. Her voice was ever soft, .... and low. 

389. His life was . . . . , aiid the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, "This was a man I" 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

It was decided when you formed the partnership with Mr. 
Merrill that a circular should at once be sent out to all his 
customers in the wholesale trade, announcing the change that 
had taken place and setting forth the advantages and benefits 
that would follow the increase in capital and change in manage- 
ment. This letter should state that Mr. Merrill will now be able 
to call upon them more frequently and thus serve their wants 
better. It will also afford an opportunity to thank them for past 
orders and ask that the new firm be given a liberal share of their 
trade. Say something about the quality and variety of the goods 
you handle. 

You may write this letter without any heading, address or sal- 
utation, so that any name may be filled in. 

As you are now a partner it is not necessary for you to sign 
your name after the firm name. 

(Note. Do not fold this letter, but hand it to your teacher 
as you wrote it. See that your own name is in one comer.) 



Division of Words. 

The following sentences were taken from three columns in a 

well-known daily paper. Correct all the errors, including those 

of construction and punctuation. 

The 
association will meet this evening and trans* 
act business of the greatest import- 
ance. 

The annual ball of the Merchant Tail- 
ors' association will take place next 
Monday evening. 

During the offertory 
Miss Jane Jones sang a solo and re- 
citations were delivered by three little 
tots from the kindergarten. 
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An excellent 
entertainment will be provided af- 
ter which refreshments will be served. 

Other cities .... in the state no larger 
than Goshen have been similarly favor- 
ed by the government. , 

Hinsdale will also be made 
the terminus for engineers on the eas- 
tern end of the division. The proposed 
arrangement is said to meet with the 
approval of the majority of the en- 
gineers. The proposition to double- 
crew is also said to meet with appro- 
val. 

In- 
direct attacks on the Jews already 
have commenced, according to a de- 
spatch from KisheneflF to the Ameri- 
can under date of December 25. 

There will be an install- 
ation of the newly elected officers the 
first Saturday in January. 

The work of the supervis- 
ion of the associations has been greatly 
subdivided. 

This city is not achieving any credi- 
table reputation from the navy offi- 
cials. 



LESSON XL. 

You may order the following goods from Goodwin, Histon & 
Birge, New York, N. Y., importers: 500 lbs. P. Tapioca, 150 
gals. P. R. Molasses, 200 gals. N. O. Molasses, 50 bags P. R. 
Coffee, 75 mats G. M. Coffee, 20 hf. chts. C. J. Tea, 30 hf. chts. 
F. O. Tea, 40 bxs. London L. Raisins, 500 bxs. B. ChocolatCji 10 
bris. F. G. Sugar. 
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Enclose check for $400.00 to apply on account. Give shipping 
directions. Explain about the change in the firm, as Mr. Merrill 
has been buying from this house for some time. Ask for their 
latest quotations on Medium Young Hyson Tea, Rio Tapioca 
and Olives. 

Paging. If a letter consists of more than one page, the pages 
should be numbered consecutively beginning with the second. 
The number of the page, the initials of the one to whom the letter 
is written and the date in figures should be placed at the top of 
the page. Examples: (2-M.&H.-1-26-04.) (2-W.H.M.-3-8-04.) 
Sometimes the date is omitted. (2-R.H.D.) 

Do not write the signature alone or the complimentary close 
and signature on a page by itself. If necessary, leave three or • 
four lines blank on the preceding page that a better division may 
be made. 

Which Word? 

Affair, Business. 

390. It is his . . . . to make shoes. 

391. You should not meddle with his ... . 

392. A-an .... which had no relation to money. 

393. We may indeed say that our part does not fit us, and that we could per- 

form another better ; but this is not our .... 

Influence, Affect. 

394. To what extent are we . . . . by the example of the lives of great 

men? 

395. Neither heat nor cold .... it. 

396. It shows the anxiety of the great men who .... the conduct of 

business-aifairs at that great event. 

Affect, Assume. 

397. He .... a knowledge of medicine. 

398. He .... a meek and submissive air in order that he might de- 

ceive us. 

399. He listened attentively to what I said and .... to understand. 
. . . . a virtue if you have it not 
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Yield, Produce. 

400. It IS as true that nice .... misery as that virtue • « • . 

happiness. 

401. The tree .... ffuit though none should gather it. 

402. These mills .... daily about five thousand barrels of flour, 

403. The frozen river .... ice. 

Education, Instruction. 

404. The difference to be found in the manners and abilities of men is owing 

more to their .... than anything else. 

405. Give ear unto .... 

Rejoice, Exult. 

406. The brave soldier . . . . in the victory. 

407. The savage warrior .... over his fallen foe. 
408 ,0 young man, in thy youth. 

Aggravate, Irritate. 

409. He was .... by the continual-continuous fault-finding of his 

wife. 

410. Though we seldom admit it, we are each of us . • • • by the per- 

son who assume s-affects to be superior to us. 

411. My troubles were .... by this new disaster. 

Desperation, Despair. 

* 

412. He seemed to be in the very depths of ... . ; without hope, with- 

out ambition, without friends. 

413. The taunts and jeers of the spectators-observers drove the man to 



• • • • 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION. 

26. What is your plan or rule for dividing words at the end of a line in pen- 

written letters? In typewritten letters? 

27. What is your opinion of a firm that will retain in its employ book- 

keepers who make such errors as you found in the bills received from 
Schnull & Co. ? 
2S. Is a receipt necessary when a check is given payable to order? Why? 



LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION AND 

RECOMMENDATION 

LESSON XLI. 

Conoordf V* H*, UiQr 16, 1906* 

iCr* Wlllian Osbom, 

47 ICapla St., 

Hartford, Oonn* 

D^ar Sir,"* 

Thl0 will introduoe to 70U the bearer, Ut; George 
Arnold, of thle city, 1^0 Tisits Hartford for the purpoae of 
engaging in the ahoe buainasa. 

_ Ur* Arnold ia an energetic, capable buainesa man 

ted a thorou£^ gentleaan* He ia worthy of your entire oonfi* 
denoe* 

Any aasiatanoe you nay be itble to render hin in hia 
new venture will be greatly appreoiated by hia and regarded 
aa a peraonal favor by ne* 

Youra very truly, 
C* C* Graft 

Model Letter. 

Letters of introduction and recommendation are similar, and 
>hould usually be short. That is, they should contain nothing except 
the introduction or recommendation, as it may be somewhat em- 
barrassing to the bearer to wait while the one to whom he presents 
the letter reads it. Do not say too much about the merits of your 
friend. You can recommend or introduce him properly without 
ascribing to him all the virtues in the catalog, and such letters should 

(86) 
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be absolutely truthful. They should not be sealed when they are 
given to the person recommended or introduced to present in person. 

Write a letter of introduction for a, friend who is going to 
spend his (or her) vacation in Washington, D. C, to some friend 
of yours in that city. 

For envelope direction see Lesson V. 

Which Word? 

Gain, Profit. 

414. At least half the annual .... was made up of the .... 

derived from the sales of merchandise.. 

Give, Grant. 

415. Will the president .... your petition? 

416. Did you .... him the carriage of your own free will ? 
417 , and it shall be ... . unto you. 

Idle, Lazy. 

418. And let no spot of ... . earth be found, 
But cultivate the genius of the ground. 

419. The truth is, ... . offers up the soul as a blank to the devil foi 

him to write what he will upon it. 

420. He is a-an • • . . fellow and always • • • • 

Unite, Join. 

421. The little band was about to be scattered, and not one of them expected 

it would ever be ... . again. 

422. That which is ... . can not be separated without being broken. 

423. So long as the states are .... they need fear no foreign foe. 

424. He • • • • (with) me in the undertaking. 

Come, Arrive. 

425. We soon .... to-at a small stream. 

426. In a few minutes we ... . to-at the pond where we had planned 

to fish. 
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427. The train will . . . . at 5 :35 p. m. 

438. . . • • as the winds . . . . , when forests are rended. 

Intrust, Consign. 

429. The goods were . . . . to a commission merchant. 

430. The child was .... to the care of a friend. 

'431. We commend his spirit to God and . . . .his body to the grave. 

Hopeless, Desperate. • 

432. Diseases .... grown 

By ... . appliance are relieved 
Or not at all. 

433. To most persons, an expedition in search of the North Pole seems 

. . • • 

434. A . . . . criminal will do anything to evade capture. 

Injure, Hurt. 

435. A battle-ship was .... by one of the shells. 

436. Courage, man ; the .... can not be much. 

437. The jingling of the guinea helps the .... that Honor feels. 

438. Did the fall .... the man permanently? 



Imitate, Follow. 

439. Art .... nature. 

440. I .... a friend's advice. 

441. . . . . is the sincerest flattery. 



Noted, Notorious. 

442. Henry Clay was a . . . . orator. 

443. Wilkes Booth was a . . . . criminal. 



Healthy, Healthful. 

444. Mr. Merrill wrote that Syracuse was a very .... city. 

445. Is the climate of California . . . . ? 

446. A group of ... . children were playing in the yard. 
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Discern, Discriminate, Distinguish. 

447. I looked at the boy sharply, but I could not .... his thoughts. 

448. The grocer had a plan by which he ... . the good eggs from the 

bad. 

449. It was so dark I could not .... the objects in the path. 

450. Careful reading and wide knowledge will enable you to . . • . in 

your selection of books. 



LESSON XLH. 

Mr. Merrill has been considering a pleasure trip to California. 
He has asked you to write to Mr. H. Van Deusen, 1461 Franklin St., 
city, for information about schedules, rates, time required to go from 
Syracuse to Los Angeles, and for any other information he can give 
to one about to take a journey. Mr. Van Deusen is the eastern agent 
of the Southern Pacific Railway Company. 

The Right Word. 

There are in our language a great many words, not synonyms, 
which are constantly misused either through habit or ignorance. 
While the study of synonyms enlarges our vocabulary and 
teaches us to notice the fine shades of difference in meaning of 
such words, yet there are many common errors in the use of 
words which can not be studied under that head. The following 
exercises bring into use the student's knowledge of grammar 
and correct English. In preparing this work, reference should 
be had to any good English grammar and to the dictionary. 

EXERCISES. 

Draw a line with lead pencil through the wrong word or words. 

1. The magazine published the story in an abbreviated-abridged form. 

2. He lives at-in Boston, at-in 458 Chestnut Street. 

3. We arrived at-in Chicago about noon. 

4. I do not like that kind of -of a book. 

5. I love-like beautiful pictures, but I love-like good books more. 
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6. He IS such a headstrong fellow it is no use-of no use to advise him. 

7. He is a valuable-valued friend of ours. 

8. The successful man keeps himself informed-posted on all subjects that 

concern his business. 

9. Capital punishment is a preventative-preventive of crime. 

10. The failure of the bank left his business in a still worse fix-condition. 

11. I guess-think I have solved the problem. 

12. We spent the balance-rest of the day at Niagara. 

13. Johnny said that his mother would not let him go anywhere-anywheres 

that day. 

14. Aren't-are you not going with us to-4ay? 

15. It is not-isn't-ain't correct to say, "He is not-ain't-isn't going with us." 

16. I saw all-all of the people-persons you named. 

17. I asked my friend if he visited the public buildings when he was in Wash- 

ington, and he replied that he went to all of them all. 

18. If he don't-doesn*t-does not come soon, I shall go home. 

19. The man returned-returned back at the time he had appointed. 

20. I have a bad-severe headache. 

21. I wanted-wished very much-badly to see you. 

22. There are four questions to be considered : Firstly-Hrst, etc. 
2^, That venture may cost you more money than you think for, 

24. I heard that my friend had got-had pneumonia. 

25. I am afraid-fear you will not be successful. 

26. Are you a new beginner-beginner at this business ? 

^, The teacher bade-bad the boy remain-to remain after school. 
28. A certain class of his hearers was-were very much displeased because they 
thought he spoke contemptuously-contemptibly of them. 



LESSON XLIII. 

A friend of yours is thinking of coming to Syracuse to engage 
in the hardware business. He has written you for information 
about the following : 

(i) The opportunity to build up a good hardware trade. 

(2) Cost of living. 

(3) Value of property. 

(4) Healthfulness of the city. 

(5) Schools and churches. 
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Write him fully and give any other information you think will 
be of interest to him; as, railroad facilities, rents, taxes, growth 
of the city, etc. 



The Right Word. 

29. I differ from-with my friend in many things, but I do not differ from-with 

him on the Panama Canal question. 
SO. It may be so. I hain't-haven't-have not seen it. 

31. How much money did you make-earn last month? 

32. Mr. Patterson meant to go-have gone-of gone, but circumstances over 

which he had no control kept-prevented him. 

33. He told his dog to lie-lay down* 

34. Lie-lay the book on the table. 

35. The horses became frightened, overturned the wagon and ran in-into the 

field. 
S6, The boy waded in-into the water. 

37. I do not care for their company, but I am going to invite them, however. 

38. Miss Gardner said she liked bookkeeping and geometry, but preferred the 

latter-last. 

39. No matter how-however wise one may be, there are always limits to his 

knowledge. 

40. He always tries to do like-as I do» 

41. I will go with you provided-providing I can leave my business at that time. 

42. A large number-quantity of people gathered to hear the president make an 

address. 

43. A large number-quantity of potatoes were-was raised-grown on that field 

last year. 

44. I am going, sure-surely. 

45. Do you suppose he will slop-stay here for a day of two? 

46. How long did you stop at-in-stay at-in Boston ? 

47. I have gone-went-been there many times. 

48. You will now state where you went to yesterday. 

49. Where was I atf 

50. Whom-who did you say it was? 

51. You was-were foolish-unwise to invest your money in such a concern. 

52. I had never seen such a high-so high a mountain. 

53. The man told me he lived a long way-ways from where I met him. 

54. I was asked to write an essay on-upon this subject. 

55. When I had written it, I called on-upon him, that he might see it. 

56. McClellan beat-defeated Low in the recent election. 

57. We saw an odd-looking-a funny-looking stone beside the road. 
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LESSON XLIV. 



r^'^, C4^) 




You may answer the above letter from The Stevens Company, 
wholesale dealers in fruit, stating the quantity you will take and giv- 
ing shipping directions. 



The Right Word. 

58. I thought the man needed the money more-worse than I did, so I give- 

gave it to him. 

59. His salary has been raised-increased. 

60. Congress has made some very strict immigration-emigration laws. 

61. William McKinley received a plurality-majority of the votes. 

62. Who owns this house-home. 

63. John D. Rockefeller is a prominent-an eminent man. 

64. You run no risk in this venture, I assure-promise you. 

65. Did you make-try the experiment? 
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^, I would sooner-rather die than bring-fetch disgrace on-upon my relatives 
and friends. 

67. My friend said-stated that he did not care to go. 

68. The company reimbursed-paid me for my services. 

69. Several persons questioned the man's veracity- truth fulness, 

70. I think-allow it should be done. 

71. Can you locate-Und the place on the map? 

72. He was ordered to leave-depart from the town. 
7^. The prisoner was bound-determined to escape. 

74. The boy is an apt-a likely pupil. 

75. Rhode Island is a populace-populous State. 

y6, I expected-anticipated the thief and all my valuables were placed in the 
safe. 

77. I expect-anticipate much pleasure during my visit. 

78. I estimate-esteem his friendship very highly. 

79. I will teach-learn you how to write a good letter. 

8a Our civil law is composed of common law and statue-statute law. 
81. The investigation discovered-disclosed the post office frauds. 



LESSON XLV. 

It has been found necessary, owing to the increase in your busi- 
ness, to have more room. Accordingly you have rented a ware- 
house at 108 Lenox St. The salesroom in the store you occupy 
is 30x50 feet, in the rear of which is a storeroom 30x60 feet. It 
has been decided to enlarge the salesroom by removing the parti- 
tion between the two rooms and erecting a partition 30 feet back of 
the present one, thus including in the salesroom one-half of the 
present storeroom. This will make the salesroom 30x80 feet and 
the storeroom 30x30 feet. A new floor and ceiling will be required 
in this addition, similar to that in the present salesroom. There are 
to be two doors in this partition, one on each side, opening against 
the wall and swinging into the storeroom. 

Mr. John A. Perry, a contractor mnd builder, has agreed to do 
this work and furnish all materials, for the sum of $300.00, to be 
paid on the completion of the work. He also agrees to repair all 
damage done to the walls and ceiling by the removal of the old par- 
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tition and the erection of the new one. He further agrees to have 
the work completed not later than two weeks from to-day. 

Write the contract between John A. Perry, party of the first part, 
and W. H. Merrill and yourself, parties of the second part, embody- 
ing all the necessary facts. Have some fellow student or teacher 
sign the contract for John A. Perry. 

As this is a good opportunity for advertising your successful busi- 
ness, prepare a circular letter calling attention to your proposed new 
quarters, increased facilities, etc., to send out to your customers. 

The Right Word. 

82. At what hours do trains depart front-leave the depot-station f 

83. Can you name the seven decided-decisive battles of the world? 

84. It is deadly-deathly cold near the poles. 

85. All his goods were stored in the depot-station, 

86. Her face was deadly-deathly white. 



LESSON XLVI. 

18 (Hniroh St., 
Burlington, Vt«, Jon* 6, 1006« 

ilr* 0. J, Benedict, 
Boston, Uasa* 

Dear 8irt The l^earer of thie letter, Uise Kathryn Elliott, visite 
your olty to find esa>loynent ee a stenographer and typewriter oper- 
ator. She has been in ay eaqploy for the past four years and leoree 
now only because she has friends in Boston and prefers to llye there. 

She is an expert atenogrepher and doea neat and accurate 
York on either a aingle or double keyboard machine* 

If you can aid her in aecuring eaploynent, 2 an sure Kiss 
Zlliott will greatly appreciate your kindness and I shall regard it 
as a personal foYor* 

Tours very truly, 

Ervin A» Hasseltine 

Model Letter. 
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Your bcx>kkeeper, Mr. Frank Adams, has resigned his piosition 
on account of ill health and is about to go to some western state. 
He has been in the employ of Mr. Merrill for six years and has 
been one of his most trusted employes. 

Mr. Merrill has requested you to write for Mr. Adams a general 
letter of recommendation, to which you will sign the firm name. A 
general letter of recommendation is one which the bearer may pre- 
sent to any one, and, of course, can not be addressed to any particu- 
lar person. Such letters are usually addressed, "To whom it may 
concern/' and begin, "This is to certify," etc. 

The Right Word. 

S7. I broke the vase but I could not help -avoid it. I feel very bad-badly 

about-over it. 
88. The Hudson River Hows-empties in-into New York Bay. 
29, I calculate-intend to go to the city tomorrow. 

90. There is a row of houses on each side-both sides of the street. 

91. There was a cornfield on both sides-each side-every side of the road. 

92. What course of action do you propose-purpose to take-adopt in this 

matter? 

93. Please write the address-direction on this envelope. 

94. When you look at the Empire State Express from a distance it apparent- 

ly-manifestly moves very slowly. 

95. When you stand near the track it apparently-manifestly-evidently moves 

with great speed. 

96. A kind old gentleman gave all-all of-each of the children a dollar. 

97. Will you try and-to see the man before noon? 

98. We were captivated-captured by the music 

99. Can-may I be excused from class today? 

100. You can-may solve that problem if you will concentrate your mind on- 

upon it. 

loi. My book is different than-from yours. 

102. I will say nothing more- farther- further on this subject. 

103. It was reported-said that the man had-had got the smallpox. 

104. The preacher talked at length-long. 

105. You had-would better see the man at once-soon if you intend-expect' 

calculate to get-obtain the position-situation. 

106. I will consider the matter-think the matter over-think over the matter. 

107. He laughed at my warning-caution, but I thought-thought to myself, "You 

will regret-complain of this some day." 



TELEGRAMS AND CABLEGRAMS 

LESSON XL VII. 

It IS important that a good business man or woman be able to 
express a great deal of information in a very few words when called 
upon to send telegrams. No unnecessary words should be used 
and yet care must be taken to word the message so that the one 
who receives it can not fail to understand its meaning. Long prac- 
tice only will enable one to write a telegram well the first time. 
Most persons find it a better way to write the message in a brief 
form and then rewrite it, leaving out every unnecessary word. 

Codes. Many business houses have codes. One word repre- 
sents a phrase or sentence used frequently in messages sent be- 
tween the firm and its agents; as, "Attend" might mean "I ar- 
rived here this morning." Thus a telegram of ten words which 
would convey no meaning at all to any one else, may be quite a 
complete statement of forty or fifty words to one who has a key 
to the code. In the same manner, a code word may stand for 
some article in which the firm deals; as, "Neutral" for "Black 
Wool Crepon." 

Cablegrams are nearly always sent in this way because of the 
great cost, and the messages so sent are called "code messages" or 
"cipher messages." Thus a foreign representative is able to com- 
municate with his home government without the contents of that 
communication becoming known to any one except the official who 
has a key to the code or cipher. 

Cost. Telegraph companies charge a certain amount, usually 
25 cents, for a message of ten words and extra for each addi- 
tional word. Night messages are sent at greatly reduced rates, 
usually one-half the day rate, because business is light during 
those hours; the messages, however, are not delivered until 
morning. No charge is made for the date, address and signa- 
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ture. If the sender desires to have his street address sent, he 
must pay for it. This is not often necessary, for if he expects 
an answer to his message he can leave his address at the office 
and the message will be delivered to him. 

The cost of cablegrams varies. From New York to London the 
cost is 25 cents a word. A cablegram around the world costs $1.66 
a word. The name and address of the one to whom the cablegram 
is sent must be paid for the same as the message. 
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TELEGRAM 






e««Bna m 



' JL 



Boaton, Ums., Mmr ^» 1906* 
Vto* B. «JQn«0« 

GUatham, V* Y« 
Ship faat tfi^oA forty barrals flour twanty barrala 
cpmulatad sugar 



Each initial is counted as a word with the exception of the ab- 
breviations C. O. D., f. o. b., A. M., P. M. and a few others. Except 
in cablegrams, each part of a hyphenated compound word is counted 
as a word. Forty-six would be counted as two words. Figures and 
arbitrary signs should not be used, as a charge is made for every 
figure or sign the same as for a word. $25.00 should be written 
twenty-five dollars. All groups of letters used as abbreviations and 
which are unpronounceable are counted as a word for each letter; 
as, Abe, American Book Company. For half the original cost the 
sender may have the message repeated by the operator who receives 
it to the one who sent it and so avoid mistakes in transmission. 
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The salutation and cxDmplimentary close should be omitted in tel- 
egrams and cablegrams, but the capitalization and punctuation 
should be governed by the same rules as in letter writing. Omit all 
titles. 

On Jtily 4, 1903, there, was completed a cable across the Pacific 
Ocean from San Francisco, via the Hawaiian Islands, Guam and 
Luzon, and a message was sent around the world fnom New York 
in nine and one-half minutes. For an ordinary message, from two 
to four hours are required. 



EXERCISES. 

Do not exceed ten words in any of the following telegrams : 

1. Write a telegram ordering a small invoice of dry goods sent by American 

Express. 

2. Write a telegram ordering the goods you ordered in Lesson 44. 

3. Write a telegram to some member of your family, stating that there has 

been a railroad accident, but that you escaped injury and will reach home 
at 9:00 P. M. 

4. Assuming that the goods you ordered in Lesson 40 have not arrived, write 

a telegram stating that fact and asking reason for the delay. 

5. Write a telegram to C. H. Wood, Kingston, N. Y., asking permission to 

draw a draft on him as instructed in Lesson 28, 

6. Write a telegram in answer to the following, stating that the man left you 

on account of ill health. That he is capable, honest and trustworthy in 
every way : 

Denver, Colo., (Date). 
Merrill & Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. : 

George Stewart, formerly in your 

employ, wants position. Give information. 

BROWN & WILLIAMS. 

7. Write a telegram which might have been sent in place of the letter you 

wrote in Lesson 18. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION. 

29. Explain how you would answer a business letter containing a number of 

questions about your goods. 

30. Would you give as much attention to small inquiries and small orders as 

to large ones? Why? 

31. What is likely to be a common fault in circular letters and v/hy is this true? 

32. Some business men make it a rule to omit the salutation and complimen- 

tary close in all business letters. What is your opinion of this practice? 

33. What effect are "Schools of Advertising" having on the small dealer ? 

34. "All business letters are necessarily limited in length, and the most im- 

portant principle of composition fot letter-writers to master is condensa- 
tion." Give arguments to prove or disprove the foregoing statement. 

35. What should letters of introduction and recommendation contain? 

36. A full-page cover advertisement in some of the magazines costs the ad- 

vertiser over $3,000 for a single issue. Show how it may or may not 
be a good investment. 

37. "Every letter-writer often feels that he would like a freer use of words." 

How can he obtain it? 



POSTAL INFORMATION 

LESSON XLVIII. 

The growth and development of the world's postal systems forms 
an interesting study. We, today, can scarcely imagine how it 
would seem not to be able to communicate in any way with friends 
in another state ; to learn in Indiana what was happening in Massa- 
chusetts only through the reports of travelers and to learn what 
was going on in Europe only through the tales of seamen. When 
we consider the great systems which carry written and printed 
communications to all parts of the civilized world, with such dis- 
patch and at so small a cost, we wonder that for thousands of years 
in the world's history nothing of the kind was known or attempted. 

Four hundred years ago the only means of sending letters was 
couriers who were employed by the governments to carry official 
messages and who were, in some instances, allowed to carry mes- 
sages for individuals. Then came the private post systems insti- 
tuted and employed usually by merchants, the letters being carried 
generally by boys on horseback. Out of these systems grew the old 
stage-coach system and government control. 

In America there was no postal system until 1639, when an attempt 
was made by Massachusetts to organize one. In 1672 a monthly 
mail was established between New York and Boston. At about the 
time the colonies declared themselves independent, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was appointed Postmaster General at a salary of $1,000 a year. 

It takes about 114 hours for a letter to go from New York to 
San Francisco, 23 hours from New York to Chicago, 29 hours from 
New York to St. Louis, 6 hours from New York to Washington, 
D. C, 7 hours from New York to Boston and 40 hours from Boston 
to New Orleans. 

There were 74,169 post-offices in the United States in June, 1903. 

Signs are sometimes used by the postal employes to indicate the 
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location of a town or county in the state and thus facilitate the de- 
livery of mail, — central, — ^northwest, — north, — northeast, etc. 

The first adhesive stamps were made in Scotland in 1834 and they 
were first used in the United States in 1847. 

(Note. The student will find it interesting to read in some en- 
cyclopedia the account given of the introduction and manufacture 
of postage stamps.) 

Classes of Mail Matter. 

There are four classes of do'mestic mail matter : 

First Class. Includes all written matter, all matter closed 
against inspection and all matter, though printed, which has the 
nature of actual and personal (individual) correspondence; except 
that certain writing or printing may be placed upon matter of the 
second, third and fourth classes without increasing the rate. 

Second Class. Includes all newspapers and periodicals which 
bear the authorized statement, "Entered at the post-office as second- 
class matter." Such words as "Sample Copy" or "Marked Copy" 
may be printed or written on the wrapper or matter itself. Atten- 
tion may be directed to certain articles by marks, but not by words. 
Errors in printing may also be corrected. 

Third Class. Includes all printed matter upon paper not having 
the nature of actual, personal correspondence, except newspapers 
and periodicals bearing the statement, "Entered at the post-office 
as second-class matter." Copies made on the mimeograph, or sim- 
ilar duplicating machine, may be mailed as third-class matter if 
not less than twenty perfectly identical copies separately addressed 
and unsealed are mailed at one time. Typographical errors may be 
corrected and attention called to particular articles as in second- 
class matter. A book may bear a simple dedication or bear the 
stamp of a public library. 

Fourth Class. Includes all merchandise and all other matter 
not comprehended in the first, second and third classes. The con- 
tents of a package may be designated by such words as "Samples," 
"Seeds," etc. There may also be enclosed with fourth-class matter 
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a card bearing the name of the sender with such inscription as 
**Merry Christmas," "With best wishes," etc. 

Matter of a higher class enclosed with matter of a lower class sub- 
jec|:s the whole package to the higher rate. 

Postage on Domestic Mail Matter. 

Domestic mail matter includes all matter deposited in the mails 
for delivery to any point within the United States or to points in 
any of the possessions of the United States. This includes Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Philippines, all other islands in the Pacific belonging 
to the United States and the Canal Zone of Panama. Domestic 
rates also apply to mail matter sent from the United States to 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and the United States postal agency * at 
Shanghai, China. 

First Class. Rate, 2 cents for each ounce or fraction. Limit 
of weight, 4 pounds. United States postal cards, i cent each ; reply 
postal cards, 2 cents each ; post cards, i cent each. 

Typewriting and carbon and letter-press copies thereof are writ- 
ten matter and subject to the first-class rates. 

Second Class. Unsealed. Rate, i cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction. No limit to weight. 

Third Class. Unsealed. Rate, i cent for each 2 ounces or 
fraction. Limit of weight 4 pounds, except it be a single book. 

Fourth Class. Unsealed. Rate, i cent for each ounce or frac- 
tion, except seeds, bulbs, roots, scioue and plants, which are i cent 
for each 2 ounces or fraction. Limit of weight 4 pounds. 

Prepayment of Postage. 

Postage on all domestic mail matter must be prepaid in full at 
the time of mailing except as follows: Letters of soldiers, sailors 
and marines when properly marked and signed by an officer; a 
letter bearing only a special delivery stamp ; first-class matter pre- 
paid one full rate, 2 cents. In each of these cases the matter will be 
forwarded and the unpaid postage collected on delivery. 
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Matter of the third and fourth classes mailed in quantities of not 
less than two thousand identical pieces may have the postage paid 
in money without affixing stamps. 

First-class matter may be forwarded from one post-office to an- 
other without a new prepayment of postage. This includes letters, 
postal cards and all packages prepaid at the first-class rate. On 
matter of the other classes a new payment of postage must be made 
before it will be forwarded. 

Letters and other first-class matter, including double postal cards, 
but not single postal cards, may be returned to the sender, if not de- 
livered, without additional payment of postage. On matter of the 
other classes it is well for the sender to have printed the request 
that if it is not delivered he be notified, so that he may send postage 
for its return ; otherwise if the package has no apparent value, as a 
paper or catalog, it will be destroyed. 

First-class matter bearing a return card requesting that the mat- 
ter be returned after so many days will be returned at the expiration 
of the number of days specified. If no time is mentioned it will be 
returned ^t the end of thirty days. 

Postage on Foreign Mail Matter. 

Articles for or from foreign countries (except Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba) are classified as letters, post cards, prints, commercial 
or business papers, samples of merchandise. By "letters" is meant 
any package upon which letter rates have been paid and the limit 
of weight is 4 pounds. 

Rates of postage are as follows : 

Letters, for each half-ounce or fraction of half-ounce, 5 cents; 
single postal cards (including souvenir cards), 2 cents each; double 
or reply postal cards, 4 cents each. 

Printed matter of all kinds, i cent for each 2 ounces or fraction. 

Commercial or business papers, 5 cents for the first 10 ounces or 
less, and for each additional 2 ounces or fraction, i cent. 

Samples of merchandise, 2 cents for the first four ounces or less, 
and for each additional 2 ounces or fraction, i cent. 
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Samples of merchandise sent to foreign countries must not have 
a salable value and must be so wrapped that the contents of the 
package can be easily examined. This requirement is made to pre- 
vent the transmission through the mails of dutiable merchandise. 



LESSON XLIX. 



Postal Money Orders. 



Postal money orders may be obtained at or paid at 35,000 money- 
order offices in the United States and may be drawn on post-offices 
in 48 foreign countries. Orders may be drawn upon the post-office 
at which they are issued and can be used in settling local accounts. 



TABLE OF FEES. 

Suras not exceeding $2.50 3 cents 

Over $2.50 to 5.00 • 5 cents 

" 5.00 " 10.00 8 cents 

" 10.00 " 20.00 10 cents 

" 20.00 " 30.00. 12 cents 

•* 30.00 " 40.00 15 cents 

" 40.00 ** 50.00 18 cents 



50.00 " 



50.00 " 60.00 20 cents 

60.00 " 70.00 25 cents 

" 75.00 " 100.00 30 cents 

No order will be drawn for more than $100. If a larger amount 
is desired, separate orders must be drawn for each $100. 

The cost of a foreign money order, payable in certain countries, 
is 8 cents for a sum not exceeding $10; over $10 to $20, 10 cents, 
and 5 cents additional for each additional $10 up to $100. For 
orders payable in other countries, including England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia, the fees are 10 cents on orders not exceed- 
ing $10 and an additional 10 cents for each additional $10. 

More than one indorsement on a money order is prohibited by 
law. The stamps of banks upon money orders deposited with them, 
or sent them for collection, are not regarded as indorsements. 
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A domestic order may be repaid at the office of issue within one 
year from the last day of the month of its issue. 

Registered Mail. 

Registered mails reach every post-office in the world. The regis- 
try fee is 8 cents in addition to the regular postage. If a registered 
article, prepaid at the letter rate, mailed at and addressed to a United 
States post-office, is lost, the sender or owner is indemnified for its 
value up to $25. A complete chain of records and receipts from the 
point of mailing to the point of delivery enables the accurate trac- 
ing of every piece of registered mail. If a registered letter or pack- 
age is lost, the sender should apply at the office where it was mailed 
for a blank on which to make claim for indemnity. 

Miscellaneous Items. 

A "drop" letter is one addressed for delivery at the office where 
it is mailed. Where delivery is by carrier or by rural free delivery, 
the postage is 2 cents for each ounce or fraction. If there is not 
such delivery, the postage is i cent for each ounce or fraction. 
There is no drop rate on other classes of matter. 

The post-office department issues definite instructions regarding 
the wrapping of fourth-class matter, and persons having occasion to 
mail liquids, powders, pastes, medicines, sharp-pointed instruments, 
etc., should inquire at their post-office what these directions are. 

Postage stamps are issued in the following denominations : 1,2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15 and 50 cent; i, 2 and 5 dollar and 10 cent 
special delivery. 

A special delivery stamp, in addition to the regular postage, se- 
cures the immediate delivery of a letter within the letter-carrier 
limits of a free-delivery office at any time between 7 :oo a. m. and 
1 1 :oo p. M. At an office not having free-delivery, it will secure the 
immediate delivery of the letter within a i-mile limit of the post- 
office at any time between 7 :oo a. m. and 7 :oo p. m. 

Unused stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers may be re- 
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deemed at their face value either in stamped envelopes, stamps or 
postal cards. Stamps cut from such envelopes or wrappers will not 
be redeemed. 

Postmasters are not required to make change and only do so as a 
matter of courtesy. 

Express orders may be obtained at the same rates as post-office 
orders. They oiler certain advantages in some cases over the post- 
office orders in that they may be obtained at any hour that the ex- 
press offices are open, and an order is payable at any of the officeis 
of the company. Post-office orders are payable only at the office 
upon which they are drawn or the office issuing them. Express or- 
ders, of course, can not be cashed except at places where the com- 
pany has an office. 

If a post-office order is not paid within one year it becomes in- 
valid and application must be made for a new one. Express money 
orders are good for any length of time. There is no limit to the 
number of indorsements on an express order. 

Telegraph companies also do a money order business on prac- 
tically the same terms. 

(Note. Refer to Section 2 of Appendix for postal regulations regarding 
?hbrevJations.) 

LESSON L, 
Postal Cards. 

The following statistics, showing the number of postal cards 
used in a recent year, illustrate the popularity of this means of com- 
munication: Germany, 1,135,000,000; United States, 670,000,000; 
Japan, 435,000,000; Austria, 250,000,000; France, 60,000,000; Bel- 
gium, 55,000,000; Switzerland, 43,000,000. 

The postal cards used in the United States are made in Connecti- 
cut and cost the government about four cents a hundred. About a 
carload a month are sent to New York city alone. 

Two restrictions are placed on the use of postal cards. First, 
nothing may be attached to them in any way. Second, no threat or 
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offensive dun may be sent on a postal card. A mere statement of 
account is not considered a dun. When these restrictions are vio- 
lated, the cards are thrown out. 

The address and complimentary close should be omitted on postal* 
cards. The salutation should not be omitted. 

EXERCISES. 

Write on cards or slips of unruled paper the size of a postal card 
the following: 

1. Acknowledging receipt of an order for one mat Java Coffee and telling 

when and how shipped. 

2. The postal card that Mr. Merrill might send to a customer he intends to 

visit early next week with samples of tea and coffee. 

3. A receipt from Funk & Wagnalls, publishers of "The Literary Digest," for 

$3.00, in payment of subscription from May 10, 1904, to May 10, 1905. 

4. An order for two kinds of groceries to be sent by freight 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

m 

1. What is the postage on a letter weighing 1% oz.? 

2. What is the postage on three letters to Canada, each weighing % oz. ? 

3. What must be paid for a money order for $24.50, payable in Paris? 

4. What is the postage on an ordinary photograph ? 

5. If you wish to send a newspaper to a friend in California, how much 

postage must you pay? 

6. How much would you pay if you were to send it to Japan ? To Brazil ? 

7. If you were to send $5.00 by mail, what method would you use and why? 

8. What method would you use if you were to send $30.00 by mail ? 

9. What will it cost to send by mail a dictionary weighing six pounds ? 

10. What is the postage on a catalog weighing 4 oz., sent from New York to 

Pittsburg? To Liverpool? 

11. What must an author pay on a typewritten manuscript weighing 7% oz.? 

12. What is the postage on a box of pens weighing 4% oz. ? 

13. Why is it that sealed packages other than letters of the usual form and 

size will not be carried to Canada and Mexico? 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

LESSON LI. 

The following lines by a newspaper paragrapher contain "more 
truth than poetry" : 

•*We may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart; 
We may live without friends and live without fads — 
But business today can not live without ads." 



Advertising has become a business by itself and in the sharp 
competition of today many business men are willing to pay a 
good price to the person, who, because of natural ability or spe- 
cial training, can write an advertisement for them which will 
attract the attention of the reading public. Artists with consid- 
erable talent find remunerative employment in making designs 
and illustrations for the advertiser, and some of the best efforts 
of the photographer are found in the pages of advertising matter 
in our magazines. 

Did you ever stop to think how the advertisement which attracts 
you is written? Is it the one in large type? or the illustrated one? 
or the one of few words and much white space ? or the one in which 
small type gives much information in a small space? or the one in- 
serted between parts of an article we are reading? or the one which 
does not have the appearance of an advertisement, but begins like 
a press dispatch in the daily paper or a story in the magazine ? Do 
not some of these advertisements always displease us? 

To draw trade an advertisement must not only attract and in- 
terest for the moment, but furnish sound logical argument in fa- 
vor of trie thing advertised. It must answer, perhaps, some of the 
questions we should iiaturally ask if we were inspecting the thing 
advertised. If it is something new en the market, the advertisement 
must prove to us that we need it ; it iong on the market, it should 
bear evidence of its popularity by testimonials, figures, etc. If it is 
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something that can be illustrated, and space permits, that is, of 
course, the best way. Something novel in illustration or wording 
always attracts, provided it is not overdone or flamboyant. 

Most people like to have the advertiser speak to them through his 
advertisements as though he knew they were sensible people, and 
not little children or feeble-minded persons. Does the advertise- 
ment which says to you things the advertiser would never think of 
saying if you were to call at his place of business to see the article 
advertised, attract you? 

Show through your advertisement that you are giving more for 
the same amount of money than the reader is accustomed to getting 
or that your price is lower than he has been paying for the same 
article and you have made your advertisement attractive; we all 
like to think we are getting a bargain. 

Bear in mind that the people who read your advertisement are 
critical, discriminating, money-saving people. "A stickful of sound 
argument, set solid, will do more business than a page of white space 
with a proverb set in the center of it." 

A good illustration, a catchy headline, an apt quotation or phrase, 
and then facts, weights, sizes, descriptions, values, reasons and argu- 
ments are what bring business. Originality is valuable in writing 
advertisements, but without a plain, sensible, convincing way of pre- 
senting the facts it will not attract many customers. 

Not every man, however, who has goods to advertise can al- 
ways have the services of one who makes it his business to write 
advertisements. Occasion may arise where he has not the time 
or opportunity to secure such services or he may prefer to write 
his own advertisement. 

Many manufacturers and wholesalers furnish their customers 
with cuts and other advertising matter to be used in bringing 
the attention of the public to their goods. 

You may prepare an attractive advertisement of the goods you 
ordered recently. Arrange it to occupy a six-inch space three 
columns wide. This will make it very nearly square. Let the 
firm name appear in such a way as to show the change which 
has taken place. {See Lessons jp and 40.) 
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LESSON LII. 

The following letter was received from Mr. H. Van Dcusen this 
morning: 

8yTA0U8o, H« Y««« •••••« 
f • H. tforrill 4 Co., 

City. 
G«ntl«Mn: 

I have your lettox* of yesterday in vhioh you state that a 
maidMr of your firm la contemplating a trip to California and I take 
pleasure in sending you, under separate oover, map and folder of our 
line and an assortnent of our dasoriptiTs natter, all of ihioh I 
trust will interest you* 

The ffrst-olass rate from Syracuse to Los Angeles, via 
Vev fork, Washington and Nev Orleans ia $82«86. The rate via Ohioago 
is $79.75 • There is a special aized class colonist rate in effect 
ffoa Syracuse to California coimnon points of $48* 15* This latter 
rate will remain in effect until June 14. 

fe run personally conducted tourist sleeper from fai(h- 
ington to Los Angeles and San Franciaoe without change^ leaving fadi« 
ington 8:46 P« lf« Monday, fedaeaday and Friday and connecting train 
learea lew York 8tl0 P« !!• aaae day. The berth rate trm fashingtcB 
to Los Angeles is $7 .CO* 

fe have personally conducted excursions from Chicago every 
Vedaeaday at 6s28 ?• !(• and from Cincinnati every Tuesday and Prid^ 
at 6s00 ?• M« The berth rate from Chicago ia $4*00 and from Ciaoia- 
nati, $4 .SO* 

X ahall be glad to arrange for your ticketa and eleapare 
^h^ you 9r9 ready, and hope to hear from you. 

Yours truly. 
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Study the advertisements in the current number of a good maga- 
zine and also those in today's paper. Secure some kind of trade 
journal like the Grocery World, Shoe Trade Journal, Iron Age or 
Printer's Ink and study the advertisements you find there. 

Bearing in mind the suggestions in Lesson LI, prepare an adver- 
tisement for one of the local papers, to advertise a large quantity 
of oranges you have just received. Call at a grocery store and find 
out all you can about the diflferent kinds, current prices per dozen 
and per crate. Learn all you can about oranges and then write an 
advertisement that will keep one clerk busy for the next two or three 
days selling them. 

Copy for an advertisement should show the general arrangement 
of the matter and indicate, to some extent, the size of type to be 
used. 

Under Lesson XXXIX you prepared a circular calling attention to 
the high grade merchandise you are handling. Prepare an advertise- 
ment of them for the Grocer World, a monthly trade journal, which 
circulates among wholesale and retail grocery dealers. Remember 
that space in this journal costs considerably more than the same 
space in a daily paper, and use your own judgment as to the space 
you will take. As your copy will probably occupy more space than 
you will want in the journal, you should indicate on it the space it 
is to take up when set in type. 
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The repairs to your store have been completed. Having rented a 
large warehouse you can carry a larger and more complete stock 
and thus avoid all delays in filling orders. You intend to make a 
specialty of handling the very best teas and coffees. You have made 
arrangements with one of the largest importers in New York to 
furnish you with large quantities and you are in a position to offer 
the best goods at the lowest. prices. 

Prepare an attractive advertisement to be printed in the morning 
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paper, setting forth these facts in a way to secure orders. Let it 
show that you are able to describe your goods, prices, terms, methods 
of doing business, etc., in a way to attract and interest the buyer and 
increase your trade. 

The Right Word. 

io8. You had ought-ought to go now if you intend-expect to be there at-by 
nine o'clock. 

109. If I were he-hint I would do differently-different, 

1 10. You will soon get over-recover from your cold. 

111. He aught-ought to of -have gone-went with you. 

112. How much-many persons-people were present? Fewer-less than I ex- 

pected-anticipated. 

113. We should all-all of us spend a part-portion of every day in outdoor ex- 

ercise. 

114. Following the investigation of the postal frauds, several eminent- promi- 

nent men were indited-indicted. 

115. The firm gave calendars to all-all of its- their customers-patrons. 

116. I have-have got thirty days in which to pay-settle the bill. 

117. If I pay-settle it now and get-obtain-am allowed a discount of 2 per cent., 

how much will it take-require to foot-pay-settle it? 

118. I see-seen-saw him this morning. 

119. In what section-part-portion of the town do you live? 

120. You can do it easy-easily. 

121. You were sitting-setting near the window when I past-passed-went past, 

122. I did not see you go by- past. 

123. A poor widow-widow woman lived at the foot of the hill. 

124. Do you know who this money belongs to? Do you know to whom this 

money belongs? This money is whose? Whose is this money? Whose 
money is this? Do you know whose money this is? 

125. I go there most-almost-nearly every day. 

126. I wish you could-might have-of seen him fall down-fall. 

127. I hain't-haven't got over-got through-recovered from laughing yet. 

128. The frightened horses started down the crowded street on a run-dead run. 



LESSON LIV. 



Your bookkeeper, Frank Adams, left you a few days ago on ac- 
count of ill health. The assistant bookkeeper has been promoted 
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and you now need an assistant bookkeeper. A salesman is also 
needed to assist Mr. Merrill in that branch of the work. 

Prepare two advertisements which will find the men you want for 
these positions. 

Misuse of Words. 

Awful, Horrid, Terrible, Splendid, Glorious. 

Have you ever stopped to think how these and many similar 
words are misused? Possibly they are not very often misused in 
business letters because they are not used in the language in which 
such letters are written, but in speech we hear them on every hand. 
Let us look at Webster's definition of each of these words and then 
at a few characteristic expressions in which people so often use them. 

AwfuL Oppressing with fear or horrpr; appalling; terrible; as, an 
awful scene. "The hour of Nature's awful throes." Inspiring awe; 
profoundly impressive, etc. 

This is an adjective, but we hear many people using it in place 
of the adverb awfully and they say, awful sweet, awful loud, awful 
nice, awful long, awful bad, awful mean, awful dull, awful interest- 
ing, awful cold, awful tired. And even if they use awfully, see how 
extravagant such language is. 

Horrid, Fitted to excite horror; dreadful; hideous; shocking; hence, 

very offensive. 
Terrible. Adapted or likely to excite terror, awe or dread; dreadful; 

formidable. 

Isn't she horrid? A terrible rain. A horrid book. A terrible 
cold. A horrid letter. A horrid hat. Isn't it terrible? (Spoken of 
anything unusual or unconventional.) 

Splendid. Possessing or displaying splendor; shining; very bright; as, 
a splendid sun. Showy; magnificent; sumptuous; pompous; as, a 
splendid palace, a splendid procession or pageant. Heroic; brilliant; 
famous ; as, a splendid victory. 

A splendid concert. A splendid bouquet. A splendid apple. A 
splendid book or story. 
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Glorious. Exhibiting attributes, qualities or acts that are worthy of or 
receive glory ; noble ; praiseworthy ; excellent ; splendid ; illustrious ; 
inspiring admiration; as, glorious deeds. 

Glorious weatfter. A glorious vacation. A glorious ride. A 
glorious picnic. Perhaps the expression, "glorious weather," may 
sometimes be allowed, but usually some other word would better 
express what is meant. 

These are only a few samples of words misused daily in common 
speech. Many a girl might make her presence in the office much 
more agreeable by abstaining from the use of such extravagant lan- 
guage. In these days, when so many business men have a college 
or university education, the office assistant who is careless in his 
spoken language is neglecting one of the great factors of success. 

Let these few words be suggestive of others misused and help 
you to improve your everyday language. 



LESSON LV. 

It was decided, when your store was enlarged, to sell some of the 
old office furniture, if a purchaser could be found, and replace it 
with new and improved fixtures. H. L. Cheney has agreed to buy 
your old safe, two roll-top desks, one letter press, one filing cabinet, 
four chairs and one typewriter. He is to pay for the same, $175.00, 

(Note. See form of bill of sale in a Commercial Law text.) 

The Right Word 

129. Quite a little snow fell during the-over night. 

130. Quite a number-several people-persons were present. 

131. All his worldly possessions were tied up in a pocket handkerchief-hand- 

kerchief. 

132. I do not believe-think you studied a particle-any last evening. 

133. If I were he-hint I would except-accept the offer-proposition. 

134. Edith Wharton is an authoress-author. 

135. I met him while-whilst-when I was walking down Main st.-street. He ex- 

pressed his pleasure to meet-at meeting me. 

136. I sold my horse at-hy auction. 
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137. He pointed out to me the location-situation of his house. 

138. I was led-induced to help him because of my sympathy for-with him in 

his trouble. 

139. Two positions were offered to him and he accepted-excepted the better 

one-best-best one. 

140. I have an awful-terrible-bad-severe cold. 

141. It was perfectly lovely-very nice of you to say so. 

142. The people looked at each other-one another. 

143. I came at a quarter of-to eight. 

144. I do not doubt but-that it is true. 

Without the qualities of honesty and accuracy, no business man or 
woman can hope to succeed. 



LESSON LVI. 

Some time ago you ordered of The Stevens Company, Albany, 
N. Y., icx) Pineapples for a local customer of yours. The goods 
have not been received and your customer notified you yesterday 
that if they were not delivered that day he could not accept them. 

Write to The Stevens Company, countermanding your order. 

Prepare an advertisement calling attention to the fact that on the 
first of next month your entire stock will be placed on sale prepara- 
tory to closing out business. Make it effective. Allow for half- 
page space in paper. 

General Suggestions. 

Always be particular to spell your correspondent's name correctly. 
To be sure, many men 3ign their names in such a way that a person 
not familiar with the names has difficulty in deciphering them, but 
oftentimes a man is very particular or even sensitive about the way 
his name is written. He is liable to regard it as evidence of care- 
lessness on the part of the writer if it is misspelled. 

It 19 an excellent plan for one who has many letters to write 
about the same matter from time to time, to have a model letter. 
That is, to write out the very best letter he is capable of regarding 
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this matter and then to pattern each letter after this one, making^ 
such changes as the circumstances in each particular case require. 
From time to time improvements in this letter will suggest them- 
selves, until the letter becomes a model fixed in the writer's memory, 
and his letters on that subject are concise, pleasing, clear and ef- 
fective. Letters ordering goods, enclosing payment, inquiring about 
terms and prices, requesting payment, etc., may be written in this 
way. 

Letters to strangers, making inquiries or asking favors which 
benefit the writer alone, should always enclose a stamp for reply. 

Only the briefest communications should be sent on postal cards. 
It is usually much better to write a letter. 

Where a contract is being entered into and the preliminary ar- 
rangements are being made through letters, care should be taken to 
so construct the letters that they will not be construed as forming 
a binding agreement, unless that is what is intended. Letters in- 
tended to ask about the price, quality, etc., of certain goods have 
been construed as orders, and the goods have been sent. 

We often hear it said that we should write letters as we would talk. 
This is dangerous, as very few of us talk accurately; and, besides,^ 
we use more words in talking than we would in writing. In talk- 
ing, we can repeat a statement in other words, if we do not make 
ourselves understood the first time, but in writing we must choose 
our words with care so that there can be no possibility of a misun - 
derstanding. 

We should be just as original in writing as in speaking; in fact, 
the chief charm of many friendly letters and the effectiveness of 
many business letters is due to the original and characteristic way 
in which they are written. 

Do not attempt to use long and unfamiliar words. Use the short, 
common words that you use in speaking. It is generally true that 
the more cultured and educated a writer becomes, the more simple 
is the language he uses. 

Never use foreign words or phrases except so far as is necessary 
in writing about goods of foreign manufacture. 



"FOLLOW-UP" LETTERS 

LESSON LVII. 

You have already had considerable practice in the writing of cir- 
cular letters and your attention has been called to the fact that such 
letters should not be too long. A short circular letter oftentimes 
results in an inquiry, when a long letter would not be read through. 
When the inquiry is received and you know the writer is interested, 
then send him longer letters and circulars and catalogs if you wish. 

If the first letter does not result in a sale or an inquiry, a second 
letter, sent a few days later and mentioning additional facts, may 
secure the desired result. Even three or four letters may be sent. 
A certain manufacturing concern sends out, in answer to an inquiry, 
eight imitation typewritten or "form" letters, in the endeavor to 
sell a five-dollar article. All letters except the first are sometimes 
called "follow-up" letters. 

The following is a set of form letters sent out by a company 
which makes loose-leaf books for all purposes and illustrates a very 
good way to follow up an inquiry. Each letter contains some new 
explanation or proposition and so tends to increase the prospective 
customer's interest in their goods. 

(I) 

(Dated January 25, 1905.) 

Mr. Frank C. Irwin, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

As per your request, we are forwarding you a copy of our booklet, "Blank's 
Modem Methods," and would suggest that you refer to the Table of Con- 
cents, on page 2, and also to the descriptive matter on pages 3 to 11, inclusive. 

We enclose herewith a circular of our new special One Dollar introductory 
offer; one of these books will do more to convince you of the value of our 
methods than an3rthing we could write ; if it does not, we shall be very glad to 
return your dollar to you. We furnish extra bond sheets, your choice of any of 
the printed forms shown in Blank's Modern Methods, to fit this binder at $2.50 
per thousand, or 25 cents per hundred, assorted as you desire. 

If you would prefer an Outfit equipped with 400 Printed Stock Forms, we 
can furnish it to you as per circular of our Special $2.00 Outfit enclosed here- 

("7) 
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with. This Outfit has twice as many sheets and two more sets of Index Sheets 
than the $i.oo Outfit, the binder being three inches thick instead of one and 
a half inches. 

If you desire special forms, to meet your individual requirements, we can 
furnish them printed to order, from your copy, on Linen Bond stock, size 8x5, 
in one color, on one side, at $3.50 per thousand. 

If, after looking over our printed matter, there is anything which is not clear 
to you, we shall be very glad to write you more fully on the subject. 

Anticipating a favorable reply, and assuring you of our prompt and careful 
attention to all orders, we are. 

Very truly yours, 

The Henry T. Blank Company 

(2) 

(Dated February 6, 1905.) 
Mr. Frank C. Irwin, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Not having had the pleasure of hearing from you since sending our cata- 
logs, we are wondering if they reached you ; if not, we shall be glad to send 
duplicates. 

We are confident that a careful comparison of our methods with other sys- 
tems will convince you that there are no records which can be kept well with 
Card Indexes or Bound Books which can not be kept better and found 
quicker in our Loose-Leaf Binders. 

If you will advise us for what purpose you are willing to give our goods a 
trial, we shall be glad to ship you one of our Special Outfits or any of our other 
stock goods, with the distinct understanding that if they do not come up to 
your expectations and satisfy you thoroughly in every respect, they may be re- 
turned to us and the amount paid will be promptly refunded. 

We trust that under these liberal conditions we shall be favored with a 
trial order, as we know that you will feel as well pleased upon receipt of the 
goods as we shall upon receipt of your order. 

Anticipating a favorable reply and assuring you of our prompt and careful 
attention to all orders, we are, 

Very truly yours, 

The Henry T. Blank Company 

(3) 

(Dated February 23, 1905.) 
Mr. Frank C. Irwin, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 
While we do not wish to appear unduly urgent in bringing our wares to your 
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attention, we can not but feel that your inquiry for our printed matter must 
have been prompted by a reasonable interest in our line, and in view of the 
fact that we have not been favored with any orders from you, we are forced 
to believe that we have failed to furnish the information you desired. 

Although we have endeavored to make our catalogs as comprehensive as pos- 
sible, we appreciate their shortcomings and realize that there may be a number 
of things about which you would like more information, and if you will please 
advise us as to your requirements we shall be very glad to go into the fullest 
possible details concerning the application of our methods to your business. 

We have spent sixty- two years inventing and perfecting Office Devices, and 
we know positively that there are no records which can be kept well with the 
card system or in any other manner which cannot be kept better and cheaper 
in our Loose-Leaf Books. 

We are perfectly willing to assume all the responsibility of shipping stock 
goods on approval, and we trust, under these liberal terms, to hear favorably 
from you. 

In the meantime we beg to remain. 

Very truly yours, 
The Henry T. Blank Company 

(4) 

(Dated March i, 1905.) 
Mr. Frank C Irwin, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

If our descriptive matter has not convinced you that our Loose-Leaf Meth- 
ods are superior to all other systems, for keeping records of every kind, the 
fault is with our printed matter and not with our Methods. 

If you will order one of our Special Introductory Outfits, it will convince 
you more thoroughly of the superiority of our Methods than anything we could 
write ; if it doesn't, send it back and we will do the same with your money. 

We are enclosing herewith our booklet "Evidence," which shows pretty con- 
clusively that customers are well pleased with our goods. 

There are probably many things in connection with your business that you 
would like to know more about — things that it would pay you well to know 
ALL about, and you can easily know them, without wasting time or money, 
if you will let us show you how. 

We have spent over sixty years inventing and improving office methods, and 
it won't cost you anything to try them ; we are anxious to prove to you that 
they are the best, and we can easily do this if you will tell us for what pur- 
pose you are willing to use them. 

Very truly yours, 

The Henry T. Blank G)mpany 
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(S) 

(Dated March 6, IQ05.) 
Mr. Frank C. Irwin, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

If there is any truth in the good old adage, that STICKING EVERLAST- 
INGLY AT IT BRINGS SUCCESS, we intend to secure at least a portion 
of your valuable patronage. 

' We are not only manufacturers of the best "follow-up" system on earth, 
but we are firm believers in the good results to be obtained from using it. 

We have found that it pays to answer all communications promptly and to 
continue to answer them until requested to desist, or an order is secured. 

Business men are justified in assuming that letters of inquiry and requests 
for catalogs are prompted by a reasonable interest in their wares, and if no 
sale is made, the reason can be attributed to some failure in the way the 
inquiry is handled. 

We have been successful in satisfying the wants of a very large number of 
those who have written us, but we have not succeeded in obtaining a favorable 
reply from you and we are naturally anxious to ascertain the reason. 

We enclose circular of Special Introductory Outfit which we send prepaid, 
on approval, for one dollar; isn't it reasonable to suppose that what has 
proved valufible to thousands of other business men will prove so to you? If 
you don't like the outfit it won't cost you a cent, while if you use it, it will save 
you more money than you paid for it. 

Trusting to be permitted to send you something besides letters, we remain. 

Very truly yours. 

The Henry T. Blank Compah^y 

EXERCISE. 

You may write a series of three letters to be sent to your cus- 
tomers in the wholesale trade and to other retail dealers, advertis- 
ing some two lines of goods in which you are dealing. Assume that 
these are not sent in answer to inquiries, but simply to create a de- 
mand for these goods. If you wish, you may take the tea and coffee 
and oranges which you have been advertising and writing about; 
or two kinds of canned goods; or prunes and dates; or olives and 
pickles. Be sure you know enough about the goods before writing 
to enable you to write three strong letters. 



FILING CORRESPONDENCE 

LESSON LVIII. 

All letters received should be preserved and filed in such a way 
that reference may be made to them easily and quickly at any fu- 
ture date. This may be accomplished by filing them alphabetically 
according to the names of the correspondents and also according to 
their dates. Copies should be made and filed of all out-going let- 
ters. If a carbon copy is made and the letter is in answer to one 
received, a good method is to attach the copy to the letter it a 
and fUe them together. 



Sometimes, in addition to filing the letters, a card system is used, 
and on a card is placed the correspondent's name and, in the fewest 
possible words, the substance of his letter and of the answer to it. 

There are numerous forms of filing devices, from the single let- 
ter box to huge cabinets; some for filing vertically and some for 

(121) 
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filing horizontally. So, too, the manner of Indexing varies some- 
what. Suppose, in a cabinet, where the letters are filed vertically, 
we take the drawer marked D-i. This means that the drawer con- 
tains letters to or from persons whose names begin with D and hav- 
ing for the first vowel in the name, a, e or i. At the front of the 



drawer we find two heavy paper leaves opening at the top like a 
book and on one of them a tag labeled A. B. Day & Co. Between 
these leaves we find the letters from this company and copies of let- - 
ters to them, arranged according to dates. In the horizontal file 
letters are arranged in much the same way, except that they are 
laid flat instead of on edge. 

One of the first things a person should do on entering an office 
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as an employe, is to acquaint himself with the method of filing- cor- 
respondence and other documents. 



(To the Teacher. Have the class visit some large office and in- 
spect the filing methods in use there if it is convenient. Arrange 



for this beforehand, as there is occasionally a man who objects to 
giving object-lessons. Most business men, however, will gladly as- 
sist you in making the work as practical as possible.) 
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Carbon Copies. 

The quickest and easiest way to make copies of out-going letters 
and other documents, if typewritten, is to make carbon copies. To 
make such a copy, place on the desk the page to be written on for 
the original letter; lay a sheet of carbon, face up, upon this and 
place another sheet of paper over the carbon. Place in the ma- 
chine and write as usual. By adding more sheets of, first, the carbon 
paper and then the plain paper, as many as five or six fairly plain 
copies may be made if desired. 



The Copying Press. 

To make a copy of a pen-written letter, use copying ink. The 
letter book is a book having thin tissue leaves. Take a blotter the 
size of one of these leaves and dampen it uniformly. Then open the 
book to where the copy is to be made and place on the left page a 
heavy oiled sheet to keep the wet blotter from dampening the last 
copy. 

On this place the blotter and turn the next tissue page down over 
it. Now place the letter face down on this page and over it an- 
other oiled sheet. Close the book and place it under pressure in the 
press. 

Roller copiers, in which dampened paper and the original copy 
are passed between rubber rolls, are an improvement over the book 
copier. There is quite a saving in time, and the copies so made may- 
be filed. It copies almost instantly. Remove the book, open it and 
remove the original letter, peeling it from the damp page of the 
book carefully, so as not to blot it. Allow it a few seconds to dry 
and it is ready to mail. Invoices are often copied in this way. 

By using a copying ribbon on the typewriter, a typewritten paper 
may be coined in the same way, but the paper must remain under 
pressure for a longer time — from one to two minutes. As the orig- 
inal copy is always more or less blurred after being copied, it is 
usually preferable, in typewriting, to make the carbon copy. 
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The Mimeograph. 

This is a machine for duplicating typewritten work where many 
copies are wanted. Place on the desk a sheet of thin tissue paper ; 
on this lay the stencil sheet of waxed paper; on this place a sheet 
of thin silk ; over this lay a sheet of heavy oiled paper. Remove 
the ribbon from the typewriter, see that the type are clean, and in- 
sert the papers. The tissue sheet prevents the wax of the stencil 
sheet from clogging the type; the stencil sheet has the form of the 



letters cut out by the bare type ; the silk back of it takes up the wax 
cut out of the stencil sheet by the type, and the heavy oiled sheet 
protects the platen, or rubber roll, of the typewriter. The keys musi 
be struck with more than ordinary force to get a good stencil. 

After the copy is made on the stencil, remove it from the ma- 
chine and place it face down in the mimeograph frame and clamp 
it down. Put some ink on the slate and, after it has been spread oul 
evenly by the inking roller, lay a sheet of paper under the frame, 
run the roller over the diaphragm, and the ink, going through the 
perforations in the stencil, will print on the paper underneath. With 
a good stencil, several hundred copies may be made in this way. 
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The Neostyle. 

This machine is operated very much like the mimeograph, except 
that it is designed for reproducing pen work. It has a zinc plate 
on which the stencil sheet is placed. With a pen having at its point 
a tiny wheel, like a miniature cog-wheel, the copy is written on the 
stencil ; the cogs on the wheel make tiny punctures in the stencil 
sheet through which the ink passes when the roller is run over it. 



Rotary Mimeograph. 

There are other duplicating machines, among which may be men- 
tioned the rotary mimeograph, with which cc^ies may be made more 
rapidly than on the one described ; and the hectograph, in which a 
gelatine surface moistened with glycerine is written ori. Paper 
placed upon this will take an impression. 



GENERAL COMPOSITION 

LESSON LIX. 

The business man or woman is often called upon to write some- 
thing besides letters, advertisements and contracts. 

There are several magazines and journals devoted to explaining 
office methods and systems or designed to aid the bookkeeper, the 
stenographer, the clerk, the salesman, etc. Contributions to these 
papers come almost wholly from business men and women. They 
afford a medium for the exchange of ideas. They explain labor- 
saving devices, contain articles from people in active business tell- 
ing what they expect from their employes, how they handle certain 
accounts in different lines of business, etc. 

When writing an article of such a nature it is well to outline first 
the different points you wish to make ; then place them in the order 
in which you wish to write about them, and determine approxi- 
mately the space you can give to each. 

Avoid the use of long sentences, and also avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, the use of the personal pronoun. 

Never write for the sake of filling space. Unless a person knows 
a great deal more about his subject than he can possibly tell in the 
space given him, he does not know enough about it to write at all. 
In the following exercises, if your information and experience do 
not enable you to meet the requirements of the work, then learn 
more about the things you are asked to write about before you un- 
dertake the work. If necessary, go into some office and ask about 
the work. If they know why you want information, you will find in 
almost every case that they will treat you courteously and answer 
your inquiries. However, with the bookkeeping, shorthand and 
typewriting work you have had in school up to this point in your 
course, you will probably have no difficulty in the following exer- 
cises . 

(127) 
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Be definite and exact in your statements and descriptions. Avoid 
using the same expression over and over; vary the wording, some- 
times, to express even the same idea. 

Give especial attention to punctuation, paragraphing, penmanship 
and neatness. 

(Note. The teacher should assign one of the following to the 
class, or part may take one and part the other exercise.) 

Exercise I. 

Write an article of 350 to 600 words giving your views on the tendencies 
of modern bookkeeping and mentioning any changes in methods that have 
come to your notice. As a part, of this article, state with exactness how 
you would change a set of books from single to double entry. 

Exercise 2. 

State in an article of 350 to 600 words the chief qualifications of a book- 
keeper for a commercial or manufacturing business. As a part of this 
article, give a detailed description of all the books you would recommend for 
a large commission house selling both its own goods and goods received on 
consignment 

Exercise 3. 

State in an article of 350 to 600 words the necessary qualifications of a book- 
keeper in a business house. As a part of this article, show the use of a sales 
ledger and i^s relations to other books, and also show what use you would 
make, in this connection, of a cash-book having four money columns on each 
page, in an establishment that both allows and receives trade discount. 



Exercise 4. 

State in an article of 350 to 600 words the necessary general and special 
qualifications of a bookkeeper in a business house. As a part of this article, 
describe explicitly the set of books you would recommend for a jobbing firm 
buying from a few large dealers, but selling to a great number of customers, 
giving time paper which the firm gets discounted at the bank. Be very careful 
in describing the cash-book. 
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Exercise 5. 

Write an article of 350 to 600 words on the qualifications, general and 
special, necessary for an amanuensis in a business office, including the work 
that may properly be required and a description of the needful apparatus and 
appliances and the manner of their use. 

Exercise 6, 

Write an article of 350 to 600 words on what is expected of the modem 
amanuensis, including a description of the work, besides shorthand and type- 
writing, that may properly be required of an amanuensis in a business office. 



LESSON LX. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

Z. 

WANTED — First-class stenographer who understands bookkeeping. Ad- 
dress W., Times-Union. 

2. 

WANTED — Bright, energetic man of education and business abilitj- for po- 
sition where application means advancement. Address 428, Times -Union. 

WANTED — A stenographer who can write what I mean, not what I say. 
Address X, Herald. 

4. 

WANTED — Young man for office work. Must be good penman and quick 
and accurate in figures. Apply in own handwriting to H. R., Journal office. 

5. 

WANTED — Young lady to work on books and do general office work. Must 
be neat in appearance and write plain, business hand. Wages $6 to start. Ad- 
dress Box 19, World office. 

6. 

BOY WANTED — Bright, active boy, age 15 to 17 years, to work in office. 
Good chance for advancement. Wages, $5.50 first two months. Apply in own 
handwriting, giving references, to M63, Tribune office. 
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7. 

STENOGRAPHER — ^Young lady stenographer wanted at once in one of 
the busiest offices in the city. None hut first class need apply. Address 99, 
Star office. 

a 

Mr. W. H. Dunn of Seattle, Wash., has been owing you a bill which is long 
past due. Write him in reference to the matter. 

9. 

You have received no reply to your letter to Mr. Dunn. Write him more 
urgently. 

ID. 

You have decided that Mr. Dunn does not intend to pay the bill unless com- 
pelled to do so. Write to your attorneys in Seattle, Griffin & Griffin, giving 
them the facts and a statement of his account with instructions to bring legal 
proceedings, if necessary, to collect it. 



LESSON LXI. 



II. 



Mary Smith has been a servant in your father's family for four years and 
has been faithful and conscientious in performing her duties. Write a general 
letter of recommendation for her. 

12. 

Write to one of the Senators from your State, asking for a copy of his 
latest speech delivered in the Senate. 

13. 

Some time ago you drew a sight draft on Lawrence Beekman, Erie, Pa., 
and deposited it in your bank. The bank has returned it to you protested 
and you have paid the fees, $1.50. Write to Mr. Beekman expressing surprise 
that he should have dishonored the paper and asking him to remit at once 
the amount of the draft, $80.00, and protest fees. 

14- 

Assuming that you are a lawyer and have collected for a client a bill amount- 
ing to $374.00, deduct your commission of 5% and write him enclosing your 
check for the balance. Express the hope that he will favor you with other 
claims in the future as he may have them. 
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15. 

Assuming that you are a general agent for some farm machine company, 
write to a special agent in your territory. who is not sending in the orders you 
think he should be able to secure. Inquire how he is working his territory 
and offer suggestions. 

16. 

The firm of Bain Bros., Indianapolis, Ind., have written that some of the 
goods sent them in the last invoice were damaged through being improperly 
packed and that the damage amounted to $13.25. Write them enclosing credit 
memorandum for that amount. 

17. 
Write an advertisement for a man to take charge of delivery wagon, 

18. 

You have employed Henry C. Watkins to work for you as bookkeeper for 
one year beginning May i next. Write the contract between yourself and Mr. 
Watkins. 

19. 
Write an advertisement for some make of typewriter, 

20. 

The partnership between yourself and Mr. Merrill is this day dissolved. 
Write a notice to be sent to the newspapers announcing that fact. Write also 
the circular letter that would have to be sent to the regular customers of the 
firm. Assume that you have bought out Mr. Merrill's interest and that all 
debts are to be paid to or by you 



I 



PUNCTUATION 

LESSON LXIL 

The Comma. 

The comma (,) marks the slightest division made in written or 
printed language to indicate its meaning, and corresponds to the 
slightest pause which is made in speaking for the same purpose. 

There is no mark of punctuation more misused than the comma. 
If a necessary comma be omitted, an otherwise clear statement be- 
comes ambiguous and misleading. On the other hand, many per- 
sons have an idea that a liberal use of punctuation marks indicates 
that the writer is a refined and educated person and so they igno- 
rantly use commas many times when they are unnecessary. 

In the use of other marks of punctuation, we may generally be 
governed by rules which have few exceptions. There are well-estab- 
lished rules for the use of the comma in certain cases, but in many 
others we must exercise judgment in determining whether a comma 
will add to the force or directness of an expression or detract from 
it. We often hear it said by persons who try to excuse their igno- 
rance of punctuation, that "no two persons punctuate alike." Do 
any two persons think alike? Do any two persons get just the same 
ideas out of an article which they both read ? The purpose of punc- 
tuation is to make clear, and sometimes emphatic, the ideas of the 
writer. 

There are various works on "punctuation without rules," but in 
examining them we can not avoid forming for ourselves several 
rules. It is well, therefore, to learn the general rules for punctuat- 
ing and then take up that part of the work where the individual 
taste and judgment may be exercised to some extent. 

RULE I. Words, phrases or clauses of a parenthetical or in- 

(132) 
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termediate nature, introductory words and the nominative abso- 
lute with its modifiers, should usually be separated from the rest 
of the sentence by commas. 

Note. Parenthetical words, phrases or clauses are those which 
are not really essential to complete the meaning of the sentence. 
They include explanatory expressions and words used to emphasize 
the statement. Examples: — I am sure, however, that it will be to 
your advantage to go. You, too, shall go. It was, as you see, an 
excellent bargain. 

Note. Intermediate words, phrases or clauses are those which, 
though similar to parenthetical expressions, have some bearing on 
the thought expressed in the sentence and are placed between some 
of the essential elements of the sentence. Examples: — Every one 
who reads or writes English, or any other language, has some 
knowledge of punctuation. Any one who has formed the habit of 
accurate reading, even if his reading haa been somewhat limited, 
should be able to punctuate fairly well. % 

Note, Introductory expressions are independent terms at the be- 
ginning of sentences. Examples : — ^Yes, sir, the work is done. In 
fact, it was completed yesterday. By the way, what shall I do to- 
day? 

Note. The nominative absolute is a noun or pronoun, with a par- 
ticiple, whose case depends upon no other word. With this may be 
mentioned the nominative independent, a noun or pronoun used 
simply in address. Examples : — The rain having ceased, we started 
on our journey. The bill having been paid, a receipt was given. 
Young man, this is the road to success. Plato, thou reasonest welL 

Punctuate the following. (Note. All marks of punctuation ex- 
cept commas are inserted.) 

1. "Boy don't you want to go to school?" 

2. "Good morning little man" said the Major pleasantly. 

3. We shall of course expect you to allow us the usual discount 

4. This man as I said before was loved by the poor. 

5. No sir I have not. 

^. "Take good care of that horse boy." 
7. Well here we are. 
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8. On Saturday then they will have the tournament 

9. Having finished his work the man went home. 

10. You are late my friend. 

11. It is therefore important that you should come. 

12. The sun like a dull red ball was visible through the smoke. 

13. They arc in fact the best goods obtainable. 

14. This surely is a safe investment. 

15. It is nevertheless true. 

16. Mr. Howard a former member of the company was present 



LESSON LXIII. 

RULE 2. Transposed or inverted words, phrases or clauses, 
and those not closely connected with the words they modify, 
should usually be separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas. % 

Note. Transposed oft inverted expressions are those placed out 
of their natural order. ' This is usually done to emphasize the ex- 
pression, and it is usually placed at the beginning of the sentence. 
Sentences beginning with "if" and "when" contain transposed 
clauses. Examples: — If I were in your place, I would accept the 
offer. When he comes, tell him I wish to see him. To send his 
boy to college, he mortgaged his farm. In order to accomplish any- 
thing, you must work. 

RULE 3. A comma should be placed between the terms of a 
series of words or phrases if the conjunction be omitted. 

Examples : — Men, women and children thronged the streets. The 
dignity of man consists in thought, intelligence. Of wars, of rob- 
beries and of quarrels, we have had enough. 

RULE 4. Ellipsis should be indicated by a comma. 

Note, Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words necessary to 
complete the sentence. The most common ellipsis is that of the verb. 
Examples : — Reading maketh a full man ; conference, a ready man ; 
writing, an exact man. A wise man seeks to shine himself ; a fool, 
to outshine others. 
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Punctuate the following: 

17. Chicory parched grain pease and burnt parsnip are sometimes added as 

adulterants to ground coffee. 

18. The chief tea-producing countries are India Ceylon China Japan Formosa 

and Java. 

19. After picking the leaves are partly crushed and allowed to wilt until they 

begin to turn brown in color. 

20. Before the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 most of the tea crop for the 

English market was despatched by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

21. It is evident therefore that for the tea product alone the Siberian railway 

will soon become an important factor in the commerce of Europe. 

22. The cacao tree originally a native of Mexico is now cultivated through- 

out tropical America. 

23. In order to avoid the very heavy duty on cigars which is not far from six 

dollars a pound a great deal of Havana tobacco is exported to points 
along the Florida coast. • 

24. In Turkey Persia Arabia and Egypt the production of opium is an im- 

portant industry. 

25. A considerable part of the gold product is used in gilding picture- frames 

book titles sign-letters porcelain and ornamental brass work. 

26. Glucose or grape-sugar is the natural sugar of the grape and most small 

fruits. 

27. This forest contains the various species of pine cedar and other conifers 

the oaks maples elms birches etc. 

28. As a rule the distribution of forestry is affected by the winds and moving 

water. 

29. Corn contains more fatty substance or natural oil than wheat. 

30. Nature is contented with little; grace with less. 

31. A tree is known by its fruits ; a man by his acts. 

32. Some went yesterday; the rest today. 

33. Milton was born in 1608; Dryden in 1631 ; Pope in 1688. 
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RULE 5. Short quotations, making complete sense, should 
be separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. Words 
inserted between the parts of a quotation should be separated 
from both parts by commas. 

Examples : Plutarch very truly said, "No man can be both accuser 
and judge." "Open the mills to American labor," said McKinley, 
"not the mints to foreign silver." 
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RULE 6. The comma is used between repeated or similar 
words or phrases and following the last of the series. 

Examples: Down, down, down, he fell. Industry, industry, in- 
dustry, is the price of success. 

RULE 7. Contrasted expressions should be separated by 
commas. 

Examples: It is I, not he. It is simply my desire, not my com- 
mand, that this shall be done. 

RULE 8. The comma may be used to divide numbers into 
groups of three figures each. 

Examples: 74,760,944. 23,571. 

RULE 9. The adjective clause, when it is not restrictive, 
shoidd be separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Example: I took the watch which was broken. ( Restrictive.) 

I took the watch, which was broken. (Not restrictive.) 

Note. In the first sentence, the clause "which was broken" re- 
stricts the watch to the one which was broken; the one I knew at 
the time was broken. Perhaps there were a dozen watches lying on 
the counter or table before me and I picked out the one which I 
saw was broken. 

In the second sentence, the clause "which was broken" does not 
restrict the watch to any particular one. Out of the dozen watches 
before me, I picked up one at random, and it proved to be a broken 
one. The comma is used to indicate that this is what is meant. 

Punctuate the following : 

34. On on to victory. 

35. He heard a voice from the distance hallooing "Rip Van Winkle Rip Van 

Winkle." 
2t6, The Rocky Mountains rise 12500 feet above the level of the ocean ; the 
Andes 21440 feet. 

37. Emerging from the forest he followed the road which led him to a small 

village. 

38. "Well" he said "what are you going to do about it?" 

39. In a telegram such words as immediately at once etc. are unnecessary. 

40. "Come with me" he said "and I will introduce you to him." 

41. The goods which were very unsatisfactory were returned. 

42. Coal iron steel oil have increased in value. 
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43. It IS right not wrong. 

44. It is not only good it is the very best. 

LESSON LXV.. 

Coal, iron, and copper are mined. 
Coal, iron and copper are mined. 

Many of the best writers do not agree upon the use of the comma 
with a conjunction in such a case as that illustrated by the above 
sentence. Some claim that the first sentence is correct and that in 
the second, "iron and copper" have only the effect of "coal"; in 
other words, that it conveys the idea that "iron and copper" taken 
together are about equal in importance to "coal". The tendency, 
however, among the best writers and correspondents of today is to 
use the second form. 

Review. There are some cases where the comma is needed 
which do not come under the rules given; these are the cases where 
we must punctuate without rules. If a sentence seems at all am- 
biguous and the use of a comma will make it plainer, use it. You 
may sometimes use a comma to add emphasis to a statement. In 
fact, if a comma really adds anything to the force or effect of a sen- 
tence, it may be used. The tendency, however, is to make too free 
use of it, so that it comes to have no effect whatever in the writing 
of many persons. Use judgment and common sense in punctuating. 
If you understand fairly well the use of the comma, and a case arises 
where you are in doubt as to whether or not one should be used, the 
better way is to omit it, for probably it is not needed. Too many 
marks of punctuation are quite as bad as too few. 

Examples: — He who teaches, often learns himself. As Caesar 
was going to the senate, he saluted the seer, saying, "Well, the Ides 
of March are come." But the seer mildly replied, "Yes, they are 
come, but they are not yet over." 

Punctuate the following sentences. All marks of punctuation 
except the comma have been inserted. 

45. In response to your favor of the 12th inst. we would say that as you are 

a stranger to us and have not given any references we must ask you 
to remit the money in advance. 
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46. With best wishes for your success in this undertaking I beg leave to 

remain yours very truly. 

47. Immediately upon receipt of the bill of lading we took up the matter with 

the agent at this point who in turn referred it to the general agent 

48. It is perhaps due to you to say that we are constantly in receipt of appli- 

cations all of which are placed on file in order of receipt so I really can 
not offer you much encouragement at present. 

49. I regret to be obliged to inform you that George Black's note falling due 

yesterday for the sum of $1500 has been protested for non-payment. 

50. Accept our thanks for your order which will be promptly filled. 

51. You may ship the goods direct to Dayton Ohio if you have not already 

shipped to Cincinnati and charge us with the cost of the additional 
transfer. 

52. Energy energy is the great lever. 

53. A new Baltimore more spacious substantial and splendid than the old is 

expected to rise on the charred and smoking area left by the greatest 
fire of this generation. 

54. The ruins were not cold before architects were being sought out to plan 

new structures the city building department was being besieged with 

• applications for building permits and the much-abused "Steel common" 

was seen actually to rise in price in the midst of a sagging stock market 

in anticipation of the heavy demands from Baltimore for structural steel. 

55. Hundreds of men including offcials of the city who watched the fire 

devour block after block of their city noted the fact that instead of 
impeding the progress of the flames the skyscrapers which stood in a 
line directly across the path of the fire only seemed to spread the blaze 
over a wider area. 

56. Two seamen were killed five were drowned and eight were wounded. 



LESSON LXVI. 

The Semi-Colon. 

The semi-colon (;) marks a slightly greater division in the 
sentence than that indicated by the comma. It is seldom used ex- 
cept in long sentences. Its chief use is that mentioned in rule i ; 
namely, to separate clauses which are themselves subdivided by 
commas. 

RULE I. A semi-colon should be used between the clauses 
of a compound sentence when the conjunction is omitted, and 
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when commas are used in either clause to indicate ellipsis or to 
enclose parenthetical expressions. 

Examples: At the close of 1850 there were nearly four hundred 
railway companies in England; in the United States about a dozen 
companies were required to make the connection of New York and 
Buffalo. A few paid dividends ; a large majority barely met their 
operating expenses, defaulting the interest on their bonds; a great 
many were hopelessly bankrupt. The ton-rate for freight in Great 
Britain is about $2.30 per hundred miles; in Germany, $1.75; in 
Russia, $1.30; in the United States, $0.70. The difference is due as 
much to length of distance hauled as to economical management. 

RULE 2. A semi-colon should precede such words as, namely, 
as, that is, to-wit, thus, etc., introducing an illustration or enu- 
meration. 

Example : Most of the world's iron supply is mined in three coun- 
tries ; namely, the United States, Germany and Great Britain. 

Note. When the illustration is used in such a way as to be paren- 
thetical, a comma is used. Example: — These men, namely, Burke 
and Fox, opposed the policy of George the Third. 

RULE 3. A semi-colon should be used after expressions in a 
series dependent upon an introductory or final clause. 

Examples: The patriotism of every true American is aroused by 
the stories of Washington at Valley Forge ; of Grant at Fort Donel- 
son ; of Farragut at Mobile ; of Dewey in Manila Bay. From Wash- 
ington to New York ; from New York to Buffalo ; from Buffalo to 
Cleveland; from Cleveland to Pittsburg; from Pittsburg back 
to Washington; this was the trip taken by the president's party. 
We quote the following prices : No. i corn, 62 cents ; No. 2 corn, 
S7>'2 cents ; No. i white oats, 48 cents ; No. 2 oats, 43 cents. 

Punctuate the following sentences. All marks of punctuation ex- 
cept commas and semi-colons are inserted. 

1. The Egypt of the maps is a region of indefinite extent so far as its western 

and southern boundaries are concerned the Egypt of history is the fiood- 
plain of the Nile. 

2. Three kinds of sugar are found in commerce namely cane-sugar grape- 

sugar and milk-sugar. 
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3. Next to meat corn was the chief food- stuff of the native American next 

to wheat it is the chief food-stuff in the American continent to-day. 

4. There are no railways in Morocco caravan routes from the Sahara cross 

the country. 

5. In a contract the acceptance must correspond in every respect with the 

offer it must neither go beyond nor fall short of the terms proposed 
and it must be unqualified. 

6. The subject-matter of a contract may be anything lawful it can not be 

anything unlawful. 

7. Above this limit called the "Fall Line" the streams are swift and shallow 

below it they are deep and sluggish. 

8. The level margins of the Great Lakes are roadbeds for many miles of 

railway tracks in many instances the railways are built on the top of 
terraces that once were the shores of the lakes. 

9. To be valuable for lumber of the best quality a forest tree must be "clear" 

that is it must be free from knots at least fifteen feet above the ground. 

10. In a bailment for hire both parties are benefited and with the exception 

of the innkeeper and common carrier the rule of liability is ordinary 
care such care and diligence as a man of ordinary prudence would take 
of his own property under similar conditions. 

11. American coffees are almost wholly sorted by machinery. This process 

however merely collects beans of the same size it still leaves the good 
and the bad beans together though it is said that among the largest 
beans there are fewer poor ones. 

12. In the crossing of divides from one river valley to another the mountain- 

sections of the railways for the greater part follow the trails of the 
bison. This is especially marked in the Pennsylvania the Baltimore 
and Ohio and the Chesapeake and Ohio railways in some instances the 
tunnels through ranges have been constructed directly under the trails. 
The reason is obvious the instinct of the bison led him along routes 
having the minimum of grade. 

13. Cargoes of .silks and teas from China and Japan might be sent all the way 

to London by water buW experience has shown a more profitable way. 
The consignments are sent by swift steamships to Seattle thence by 
fast express trains to New York there they are transferred to swift 
liners that take them across the Atlantic to European ports. 
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LESSON LXVII. 

The Colon. 

The colon ( :) indicates, usually, that there is but a slight con- 
nection between the expressions with which it is used. It has, per- 
haps, the least value of any mark of punctuation. 

RULE I. The colon should be used after a formal introduc- 
tion to a speech or long quotation when introduced by this, that, 
these, those, or similar words. 

Example: In the opening chapter we find these words: "Com- 
merce and modern civilization go hand in hand and the history of 
one is the history of the other." 

RULE 2. A colon should be used after the word "Example," 
when capitalized, and before an enumeration of articles or any 
expression preceded by the words "as follows," "the following," 
or words used with the same effect. 

Example: Please ship the following: 4 brls. Granulated Sugar, 
etc. 

RULE 3. A colon should be used between figures designat- 
ing hours and minutes, and after the salutation in a letter. 

Examples: 2:35 p. m. Gentlemen: Dear Friend: In railway 
time tables, a period is usually placed between the figures denoting 
hours and minutes. 

Punctuate the following : 

1. In his last moments he uttered these words "Don't give up the ship/' 

2. Trains arrive^at 840 a. m. 210 p. m. and 1015 p. m. 

3. The following goods were ordered 10 lbs. Sugar 5 lbs. Lard 5 lbs. Tabic 

Salt. 

4. I can not do that for two reasons first I have npt the capital necessary 

to carry on the business second I am not well enough acquainted with 
its details. 

5. The following circumstances will excuse performance of a contract the 

death of the person whose services were essential to the performance 
of the contract the destruction of some thing whose existence was 
necessary to the performance in case of an implied contract an act of 
Grod or of public enemies which renders performance impossible. 
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The Period. 

RULE I. Place a period (.) at the end of all sentences not ex- 
clamatory or interrogatory, and after all mitials and abbrevia- 
tions. 

Example: Prof. Charles S. Paige was at that time principal of 
the Bristol, Vt., High School. 

RULE 2. Place a period after the titles of articles, books, 
headings of chapters and after Roman numerals and Arabic fig- 
ures when used to number sentences, paragraphs, lessons, etc. 

Examples: Webster's International Dictionary. Lesson XIX. 

17. Find the cost of 31 eggs at 25 cents per dozen. 

The Interrogation. 

RULE I. The interrogation (?) is used after every direct 
question. 

Examples : "What have you to say for yourself ?'* he demanded. 
What is the price per yard? The sentence, "I asked him the price 
per yard" is an indirect question and would not be followed by the 
interrogation. 

Note, A sentence may contain several questions, each requiring 
a different answer. In such cases each question should be followed 
by the interrogation. Example: Where did you go? and when? 
and with whom? In this sentence the interrogations have the same 
effect that commas would have in a declarative sentence and so the 
questions would not begin with capitals. 

RULE 2. The interrogation may be used to express doubt as 
to the truth of a statement, and when so used should be enclosed 
in parentheses. 

Examples : Brutus was the friend ( ?) of Caesar. Columbus was 
born in 1436 (?). 

The Exclamation. 

RULE. The exclamation ( !) is used after words, phrases or 
sentences expressing surprise or strong emotion. 
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Examples: War! the world's had war enough! Let us have 
peace ! Oh ! is that so. Dead ! he is no more dead than I am. 

Punctuate the following : 

1. I think that some action should be taken in this matter don't you 

2. I was asked "Will you stay to dinner" 

3. O Freedom thou art not as poets dream a fair young girl 

4. Speaking of party zeal Pope makes this judicious remark "There never 

was any party faction sect or cabal whatsoever in which the most 
ignorant were not the most violent for the bee is not busier than a 
blockhead." 

5. But hail ye mighty masters of the lay nature's true sons the friends of men 

and truth 

6. Was that wonderful instrument the hand made to be idle 

7. Or whispering with white lips The foe They come they come 

8. Our country In her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be 

in the right but our country right or wrong. 

9. A horse a horse my kingdom for a horse 

10. What is your age your occupation and how long have you lived in this 

city 

11. Some one has said that to give dignity to Our government we must give 

a lofty title to our Chief Magistrate Does the dignity of a nation then 
consist in the distance between the first magistrate and the citizens 

12. Leif a Norseman made a voyage to the coast of Labrador in the year 

looi (Express doubt.) 

13. The first one looked The dog throws all the weight on the bits he replied 

his countenance falling I see I see If the gods help not our friend 
he will be run away with by the Israelite No not yet Look Jove 
with us Jove with us The cry swelled by every Latin tongue shook 
the awning over the consul's head. (Part of the description of the 
chariot race from Ben-Hur.) 

LESSON LXVIIL 

The Dasti. 

The dash ( — ) is used in four ways. It usually indicates that 
There is a sudden break in the thought expressed. 

RULE I. When die parenthetical expression is not closely 
related to the sentence, dashes should be used in place of the 
commas, as the dash indicates a slightly greater separation thaq 
that indicated by the comma. 
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Example : The plains of Argentina now yield a notable quantity 
of com — ^about one hundred million bushels — -and the amount may 
be increased. 

RULE 2. The dash is used to indicate a sudden break or 
change of thought or a long, significant pause in a sentence. 

Examples: Since that time he has been engaged in — ^buf that is 
another story. She was tall, angular and — forty. He makes a soli- 
tude and calls it — peace ! 

RULE 3. The dash is used to indicate the omission of figures 
or letters. 

Examples: The meeting was held in Boston, July 16-21. 1892- 

95. Lessons . 1-25 had been studied. J n S ^h. Matthew 

VI :i-8. 

RULE 4. The name of an author should be separated from 
an extract from his writings by a dash. 

Example : A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust. — Byron. 

Punctuate the following : 

1. That all-softening overpowering knell 

The tocsin of the soul the dinner bell. 

2. Study carefully Lessons 54 59. 

3. The association will meet March 9 12. 

4. Two general classes of tea are known in commerce the green and the 

black. 

5. Gold Gold Gold Gold 

Bright and yellow hard and cold. Hood. 

6. The United States is the chief producer of com and from an area of 

80000000 acres about that of Ohio Indiana and Illinois combined more 
than two billion bushels or four-fifths of the world's crop are produced. 

7. While stands the Coliseum Rome shall stand 

When falls the Coliseum Rome shall fall 
And when Rome falls the World. 

The Parentheses. 

The parentheses ( ) are used to enclose explanatory expres- 
sions. If the explanatory expression is closely connected with the 
rest of the sentence, it is separated from it by commas ; if not closely 
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connected, use the dash ; if the connection is so slight that the ex- 
planatory expression might easily be made a separate sentence, use 
the parentheses. 

Examples: Twin screws, instead of a single propeller, are used 
on nearly all liners. The construction company, after spending the 
entire capital — ^about one hundred twenty million dollars — in ac- 
complishing one-tenth of the work, became bankrupt. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to misery (all he had) a tear. 

He gained from Heaven ('t was all he wished) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose). 
The bosom of his Father and his God. — Gray, 

Robert E. Lee (1807-70) was one of the greatest generals the 
Confederacy had. 

Note. Another good rule is to enclose in parentheses any expres- 
sion which would be spoken in an undertone. 

Note, When an amount expressed in words is followed by the 
figures, the figures should be enclosed in parentheses. 

Examples : We received your check for Five Hundred Sixty- four 
Dollars ($564.00) and have credited your account for that amount. 
He died at the advanced age of one hundred three ( 103) years. 

Note. When the interrogation is used to express doubt as to the 
truth of a statement, it should be enclosed in parentheses. 

Example: The city was founded in i34o( ?). 

The Brackets. 

Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a sentence in another sen- 
tence. They are generally used to enclose some note, explanation 
or comment which stands by itself. 

These are properly used by one who is editing the writings of 
another and wishes to add some note or explanation of his own. 
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Examples: "While woman may never be elected to Congress, 
she will continue to be the 'Speaker of the House/ " [Laughter.] 
Mr. Walker commenced by saying, "There are over a thousand such 
institutions [There are 1121.] in the country. 

Punctuate the following sentences : 

1. Though good sense is not in the number nor always it must be owned in 

the company of the sciences yet it is as the most sensible of poets has 
justly observed fairly worth the seven. 

2. When men have discovered a passionate desire for fame in the ambitious 

man as no temper of mind is more apt to show itself they become 
sparing and reserved in their commendation. 

3. They the Arabian horses are so tractable and familiar that they will run 

from the fields to the call of their masters. 

4. Rentals include heat elevator both passenger and freight and janitor's 

service. 

5. Our plan is to take one of your employes capable of earning $2.00 per 

day teach him to make as good black ink of any quality as any ink 
manufacturer produces hand you the recipes so that you will' always 
know how these goods are made and thus make you master of the situ- 
ation. 

6. If you telephone us 1000 Broad our representative will call upon you. 

7. To accomplish this desired condition a new company the Siegel-Cooper 

Co. Co-operative Stores New York and Chicago has been incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New Jersey. 

8. Will you not send us an order for the insertion of the enclosed advertise- 

ment in the "American Boy" You can send it to us direct or through 
your agency if you employ one just as you desire. 

9. I might also add that if you are not already an advertiser in the "Book- 

keeper" it would afford me great pleasure but that is another story. 
10. We submit to you on behalf of a client an offer to sell a controlling in- 
terest 260 shares out of 500 of the American Wheel Company of Cleve- 
land Ohio at 102%. 

LESSON LXIX. 

Quotation Marks. 

RULE I. Quotation marks (" ") should enclose every direct 
quotation. 
Example : He said, "I have an idea for a story.' 



w 
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RULE 2. A quotation within a quotation is enclosed within 
single marks, and a quotation within that by double marks again. 

Example : "Said he, *Can you tell me what "A bird's-eye view" 
means ?' " 

RULE 3. A word or expression intended to convey something 
different from its ordinary meaning, or used in a sarcastic man- 
ner, should be enclosed in quotation marks. 

Examples: I received several "foUow.-up" letters from the firm. 
Where a "mailing" percentage is specified by the publisher, the 
"mailing price" is given in the column marked with an asterisk. 
Shall we put our "trust" in "trusts" ? The "quiet life" weakens the 
resisting power of the mind and concentration degenerates into mere 
"mooning" and "having great thoughts," which are worthless be- 
cause they have not been hammered out on the anvil of reality. 
There is a certain kind of spurious literature which is merely the 
recorded vibrations of flabby or diseased nerves-— and the "quiet 
life" helps to produce a lot of it. 

RULE 4. A word used in a somewhat different sense than 
that usually given to it, may be enclosed in quotation marks. 

Examples: The process of inuring or "hardening" the body to 
exposure in cold weather was formerly much in vogue. Plain 
woven-wire cloth-covered cylinders produce "wove" paper, and 
when the roll is covered or overlaid with parallel wires, it produces 
what is known as "laid" paper. 

RULE 5. Quotation marks should enclose the names of 
books, plays, essays, stories, etc., but not the names of news-> 
papers and magazines. 

Examples: "Socialism in Europe" appeared in the March num- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan. Have you read "The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come" ? 

RULE*6. A comma, semi-colon, colon or period after the last 
word of a quotation is placed before the quotation marks. Other 
marks of punctuation are placed before the quotation marks if 
they are a part of the quotation and after them if used to punctu- 
ate the sentence. 

Examples: "He is deaf," she said. "Where is the Command- 
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ant?" he asked. "Oh! All right! Come on!" said the sentinel. 
Have you examined Laughlin's "Elements of Political Economy"? 

RULE 7. If the quotation consists of more than one para- 
graph, use quotation marks at the beginning of each paragraph 
and at the end of the last. 

Example : See Lesson XIL 

Punctuate the following: 

1. Never neglect an opportunity to take photographs during a thunder storm. 

Such is the advice given to amateur photographers by M. E. Touchet 
secretary of the Astronomical Society of France in an article on The 
Form and Structure of Lightning in La Nature Paris January 30. 

2. A Japanese writer and artist now residing in New York contributes to 

The Reader January an article on The Japanese Conception of Poetry. 

3. Within a few years the commerce of the West the speaker here named 

a dozen or more states will equal that of the states on the Atlantic. 

4. The head of one of our large department stores says No man in the 

practical world of to-day can hope to get on if he shirks his work. 

5. Let every young man keep constantly before him the maxim If I would 

succeed I must work. 

6. Gen. Wilson was once invited to dine at the White House with President 

Lincoln and in the evening they occupied a box at the theater. Mr. 
Lincoln as usual paid very little attention to the play as he said he 
went to the theater to get rid oi office seekers for a few hours. Arous- 
ing himself on this occasion from an apparent nap he slapped Gen. 
Wilson on the shoulder and said I want ta tell you a story about Grant 
and the mule. When Grant was a youngster the circus came to his 
town and he went to the tanner and asked him for a ticket. The hard- 
headed tanner refused him so Grant doing the next best thing as I did 
myself crawled under the tent. The ring-master had an ugly mule 
which no one could ride and offered a prize of a dollar to any boy who 
would ride the animal round the ring without being thrown off. Quite 
a number of boys tried it without success. Finally young Grant ven- 
tured out from behind the seats where he was viewing the show and 
said to the ring-master I'd like to try that mule. All right said the 
ring-master and Grant got on and rode nearly around the ring but was 
finally thrown over the animal's head. The boy got up threw off his 
coat and said Let me try that again. This time he got on with his 
back to the animal's head and clung with all his might to his tail and 
in spite of all the animal could do held on and won the dollar. Now 
said Lincoln Grant will do the same at Richmond. He will hang on 
he will never give up. He will try again and again till he succeeds. 
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LESSON LXX. 
The Hyphen. 

The hyphen (-) has two uses. It is used to connect two or 
more words which are used as one, and it is used after a part of a 
word at the end of the line to indicate that the word has been di- 
vided. This last use having been discussed in previous lessons, only 
the first will now be explained. 

The following rules are those followed by practical printers : 

1. When several words are used to make up an adjective or noun, 
they should be united by hyphens; as, cash-with-order discount, 
never-to-be-forgotten event, a dollar-a-day man. ' 

2. When two adjectives precede a noun and the first adjective 
belongs to the second rather than to the noun, a hyphen should 
connect them; as, forty-foot poles, eight-inch bolts, good-natured 
man. "Eight-inch bolts" means bolts eight inches long; "eight 
inch bolts" would mean eight bolts each one inch long.- 

3. A participial adjective coming before a noun should be con- 
nected with it by a hyphen when it indicates the general or habitual 
use of the noun; as, sewing-machine, talking-machine, printing- 
press. 

4. When two nouns come together and the second implies the 
containing of the first, the hyphen is used ; as, corn-crib, wood-box, 
ice-house, bird-cage, court-house. A wood-box is a box to contain 
wood and need not necessarily be made of wood; wood box means 
simply a box made of wood. 

5. Two numerals expressing a compound number should be 
united by a hyphen ; as, fifty-two, twenty-five, eight hundred ninety- 
one. 

6. When fractions are expressed in words instead of figures, a 
hyphen should separate the numerator from the denominator*, as, 
one-fourth, five-sixths. If, however, the parts of the fraction are 
each divided by hyphens, it may be omitted between them; as, 
thirty-seven eighty-fifths. 

7. The words half and quarter when prefixed to a noun should 
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be separated from it by the hyphen ; as, every half-hour, half-dollar, 
quarter-section. The same is usually true of the prefixes bi and semi; 
as, semi-weekly, bi-monthly. 

8. Usually, though not always, when two words are compounded 
and each retains its original accent, a hyphen should be used; as, 
snow-shoe, town-hall, all-powerful. If the accent of one of the 
words is dropped, the hyphen should be omitted ; as, railroad, steam- 
boat, bookkeeper, shorthand, typewriter, schoolgirl. 

9. When the word fold is annexed to a numeral of more th^ 
one syllable, it should be separated from it by a hyphen; as, sixty- 
fold, hundned-fold. When the numeral has but one syllable, the 
hyphen should be omitted ; as, twofold, fourfold. 

10. A prefix, if used before a word which should begin with a 
capital, should be separated from it by a hyphen; as, ex- President, 
Anglo-Saxon, anti-Republican, Major-General. 

(Note. The words today, tomorrow and tonight were formerly 
written with a hyphen, but the practice now is to omit it, and this 
seems the better way.) 

(Note. A great many words formerly written with the hyphen 
have, through common use, come to have a distinct meaning of their 
own and are no longer written in that manner. Among them are 
such words as, afternoon, therefore, however, everywhere, foothold, 
whatsoever, scapegoat, etc.) 

(Note. The rules given for the use of the hyphen may be fol- 
lowed almost without exception, but whenever in doubt as to 
whether usage has made it proper to write a compound word differ- 
ently, consult a good dictionary. We must always keep in mind the 
fact that our language is a living thing, constantly progressing and 
changing, and what may be the proper way to write a word today 
may be the wrong way to write it five years hence.) 

The Apostrophe. 

The apostrophe (') is used to denote possession and to mark 
omissions. 

RULE I. There are two rules for using the apostrophe to in- 
dicate possession. 
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a. To show possession, add the apostrophe and ^ to all nouns 

that do not end in ^. To nouns ending in s, add the apos- 
trophe only. 

b. To show possession, add the apostrophe and s to all nouns 

except plurals that end in s; to them add the apostrophe 
only. 

The second seems to be the rule commonly followed. 

According to the first rule we would write, "J^"^^s' book," "Pope 
Pius' decree." According to the second rule we would write, 
"James's book," "Pope Pius's decree." Do not follow both rules, 
but select one and stick to it. 

RULE 2. The apostrophe is used to mark the omission of a 
letter; as, o'er for over, e'er for ever, 'twas for it was, 'tis, they'll, 
I'll, ne'er. 

RULE 3. The apostrophe is used to mark the omission of 
the century in dates; as, '04 for 1904, '98, '76, '61. 

RULE 4. The apostrophe is used with s to indicate the plural 
of signs and figures; as, $'s and ^'s, m's, k's, s's, 20's. 

Miscellaneous. 

The caret (A) is used to mark the omission of a word, letter or 
sentence which was omitted through mistake and which was after- 
ward inserted aboye or below the line of writing. It points toward 
the word or words to be read in the place where the caret is written 

cost 

Example: The trial, it is reported, will A over $150,000. 

Marks of ellipsis are stars (*****), points ( ) or sometimes 

a long dash, used to indicate that part of a sentence or part of the 
article or speech has been omitted for the sake of brevity or be- 
cause it does not apply to the point under, discussion. 

"Leaders" are a succession of dots used to carry the eye to 
something written or printed farther toward the right. They are 
much used in statistical tables to carry the eye from the name to the 
figures. 

The asterisk (*), the dagger (f), the section (§), the double 
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dagger (p, the parallel lines (||), etc., are used to call attention 
to some note or remark at the bottom of the page or end of the arti- 
cle. It is usually better to use these than to insert the remark in 
brackets. If there are several notes, these marks are used in the 
order given. Sometimes figures, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., are used if there 
are many such notes. 

Punctuate the following, supplying all the marks of punctuation : 

1. Now every man pursues his own happiness or interest call it which you 

will. 

2. A policeman stood at the crossing. 

3. He promised me yester-day that he would come to-day or to-morrow. 

4. Well I dont know that is no I can not accept it 

5. The private said he did not want to endanger his officers life by double 

weighting the only horse there was. To this his officer answered If 
you dont get up here behind me 111 get off and 111 give you such a 
licking as ypuve never had in your life. 

6. To express ones meaning clearly precisely and in fe<sr words does not 

come by nature. 

7. Self government is sought by every people. 

8. A man in such an office needs world wide experience. 

9. You can not have an arch without a key stone. 
10. Aim to become a good letter writer. 

n. The means of carriage were mainly ox carts pack horses and rafts. 

12. The square rigged ship or bark has been largely replaced by the fore and 

aft or schooner rigged vessel. A large full rigged ship requires a crew 
of thirty to thirty six men a schooner rigged vessel needs from sixteen 
to twenty. 

13. In 81 work on a tide level canal across the Isthmus of Panama was begun 

but the plan was afterward changed to a high level canal. About one 
tenth of the work has been done. 

14. Did you ever learn the tables of i6s and 17s? 



LESSON LXXI. 

Rules for Use of Capitals. 

Any one who can read should know when to use capital letters; 
therefore we will consider very briefly the rules for capitalizing 
which have not already been given in previous lessons. 
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!• Capitalize the first word of every sentence. 

2. Every proper name should begin with a capital letter; as. 
New York, William, Atlantic. 

3. Words derived from proper names and having direct refer- 
ence to particular nations, places, sects, persons, etc., should be cap- 
italized ; as, American, English, Christian, Bostonian. 

4. The pronoun I and the interjection O should always be 
capitals. 

5. All words in the titles to books, articles, papers, essays, etc., 
except articles, prepositions and conjunctions, should be capitalized; 
as, "A History of the United States and Its People." 

6. All appellations of the Deity should begin with a capital letter ; 
as, God, Jehovah, Lord, Maker, the Lord, He is mighty. 

7. Words of special importance may begin with a capital letter ; 
as. Enclosed find check for One Hundred Dollars. Important words 
are not now capitalized so much as formerly and the tendency is to 
do away with such capitalization entirely. 

8. The first word of every direct question, quotation, example 
or precept must begin with a capital letter. The Boston Watchman 
says: "If Japan is victorious, the war will mean a free field for 
Christian missions in Korea." The world does not ask what you 
know, but "What can you do?" 

9. Names of things personified; that is, spoken of as persons, 
should begin with capital letters; as, "Pride and Envy were there, 
the busiest of the throng." 

ID. The first word in every line of poetry should be capitalized. 

Straight is the line of Duty, 

Curved is the line of Beauty ; 
Follow the first and thou shalt see 

The other ever following thee. 

II. All titles should begin with a capital letter. The words 
father, mother, sister, brother, cousin, uncle, etc., should be capital- 
ized when used in connection with a proper name. The same is also 
true of the words lake, river, county, state, street, mountain, etc. 
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Cousin John, Uncle George, Sister Mary, Hudson River,, Lake 
George, Mount Mansfield, Mayor Jones, Sheriff Lawrence. 

12. Words denoting certain sections or divisions of country 
should be capitalized ; as, the war between the North and the South. 
He went to the Northwest many years ago. The war in the East 
is attracting the attention of the whole civilized world. 

EXERCISES IN CAPITALIZING. 

o life how pleasant in thy morning 
young fancys rays the hills adorning 
cold pausing cautions lessons scorning 

we frisk away 
like sQhool boys at the expected warning 

to joy and play 

2. taught by that power that pitjes me i learned to pity them. 

3. "o death where is thy sting o grave where is thy victory" 

4. the lord is a great god above all gods. 

5. and then the troops came home and there was no north no south but 

everywhere was gods country. 

6. uncle John and aunt mary will be here on thanksgiving day. 

7. hendrick hudson sailed up the hudson river. 

8. we enclose our note for five hundred dollars and our check for ninety 

four dollars and fifty three cents. 

9. have you seen the seal of the state of new york 

10. resolved that the members of this society tender their sincere thanks for 

his gift. 

11. is english russian or german to be the predominating language? 

12. what effect he asked will this new law have on my business 

13. he said to give battle is in my judgment to incur serious risk of defeat. 

14. the icy heart of winter was melted by the tears of spring. 



LESSON LXXII. 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

Remember that the stenographer has no marks of punctuation 
in his notes except the period and interrogation and that he must 
do exactly the same kind of work when he transcribes a letter or 
other matter that you are asked to do in this lesson. Be prepared 
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to give a reason for using every mark you insert. Never punctuate 
without knowing why you do so. 

1. He has been a good servant here patient sober honest and industrious 

2. Did he act wisely or unwisely? 

3. My friend you are greatly mistaken. 

4. When you have completed the work you may send in your bill. 

5. To say the least it was unfair. 

6. You may generally speaking depend upon receiving the goods ordered 

within two days of date of order. 

7. If we have stated our claim correctly if we have reasoned it oiit clearly 

if we have proved our right to the remuneration we request how can 
you withhold your remittance. 

8. A mans greatest enemies are his doubts. 

9. One half the giants strength is in the conviction that he is a giant. 

10. Punctuation as we employ it to-day is a modern device. 

11. The period originally meant stop and became known as the stop and its 

associates provided subsequently to serve subordinate purposes in the 
sentence were grouped with it in popular phraseology under the name 
of stops. 

12. These examinations he is v/riting about the civil service examinations 

are based on two things namely general knowledge and intelligence 
and the special knowledge that is required for the position for which 
the examination is being held. 

13. The late Hon Thomas H Benton speaking of phonography summed up 

the whole matter when he said Had this art been known forty years 
ago it would have saved me twenty years of hard labor. 

14. A mans habits do not always indicate his character in fact he may possess 

many good habits and still be at heart a veritable scoundrel. 

15. There is much wisdom in Lord Chesterfields advice to his son in regard 

to time Every moment you now lose is so much character and ad- 
vantage lost as on the other hand every moment you now employ use- 
fully is so much time laid out at prodigious interest. 

16. Punctuality is honesty honesty is truthfulness truthfulness is character. 

If you have not punctuality you have not the best of business qualifica- 
tions. 

17. Dear sir I have just completed the sale of your house and lot at No 213 

James Street to Mr H J Powers of this place. The consideration is 
$7954. In payment he assumes the mortgage of 2675.00 and interest 
accrued $54.00 gives you a second mortgage on the property for $4000.00 
his note indorsed by Robert J Fox for $750.00 and the balance $475.00 
in cash. I trust you will find the above entirely satisff ctory. Yours 
very truly. 
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LESSON LXXIII. 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

Use your best judgment in punctuating the following: 

1. The chief magistrate derives all his authority from the people and they 

have conferred none upon him to fix the terms for the separation of 
states. The people themselves can do this if they choose but the 
executive as such has nothing whatever to do with it. His duty is to 
administer the present government as it came into his hands and to 
transmit it unimpaired by him to his successor. Why should there not 
be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people Is there 
any better or equal hope in the world In our present differences is 
either party without faith o'f being in the right If the almighty ruler 
of nations with his eternal truth and justice be on your side of the 
north or on yours of the south that truth and that justice will surely 
prevail by the judgment of this great tribunal the american people. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

2. In the united states and in western europe in spite of the low cost of 

water transportation the railways have almost wholly monopolized the 
transportation of commodities. This is due in part to the saving of 
time in transit for under the demands of modern business the only 
economy is economy of time and in part to prompt delivery at the 
specified time. 

3. The Rialto Grain and Securities Company is one of the numerous fly by 

night get rich quick concerns which flourish upon the gullible. Their 
plans to make you rich quick are very simple all you do is to take their 
tip on the stock market and buy and sell when they tell you. 

4. A humorous story well told an apropos joke a kindly word of encourage- 

ment spoken at the right time and a friendly smile go hand in hand 
with the knowledge of the business to make the successful business man 
or woman. * 

LESSON LXXIV. 

Punctuate and paragraph the following letters : 

I. 

Dear sir we have a complaint from Mr. E. A. Thompson of Rockport stating 
that on October 29 he was a little late in arriving at Westboro station with 
his milk for train No. 450. The train stopped at the station one passenger 
got on and the train started again just as he stopped at the milk-stand with 
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his wagon. The train did not wait for his milk thereby causing inconvenience 
to his customers and loss to himself. Please advise me fully in regard to 
this giving all the circumstances and stating if No. 450 was on time or late 
at this station. Return papers with your reply and oblige yours very truly. 

2. 

A letter to the advertising manager of a newspaper. 
Dear sir we beg leave to call your attention to the manner in which our 
advertisement has been printed in your paper during the last week. In the 
first place you have given us very poor positions. Our advertisement has 
appeared on the sporting page twice this week and once on the financial page. 
As we appeal almost exclusively to women who are the principal purchasers 
of our goods you can readily see that the advertisement will do us little or 
no good if put on the financial or sporting pages as women are not generally 
supposed to be interested in those pages to any great extent. As you are 
aware our contract specifically stipulates that our advertisement is never to 
appear on the financial or sporting pages also that it is always to be placed 
next to or surrounded by reading matter. You have placed our advertise- 
ment several times recently at the top of th^ column and several times had 
it wedged in with other advertising matter. In the second place the printing 
has been very poor for the last week. We think perhaps the electro is worn 
out and trust you will investigate. If a new plate is needed notify us and 
we will send another at once. Heretofore we have had absolutely no com- 
plaint to make about the way you have been doing our work but we must 
have better work than you have been giving us for the last two Tyeeks or we 
shall have to take up the matter with your business office yours very truly. 

3. 

Dear sir believing that you are interested in any plan by which you will be 
enabled to purchase a better quality of photographic paper at a lower price 
we beg leave to call your attention to our products and to our method of 
selling directly to the . customer. All manufacturers of photographic material 
have known for many years past that sensitized papers are only at their best 
when freshly made. For these reasons the majority of advanced workers 
purchase all their paper direct from the makers. Our plan is to insure you 
fresh and good paper and at the same time save you the dealers profit by 
selling directly from the factory to you. We prepay the express charges so 
that the cost to you is simply our reduced price of the paper and the cost of 
a two cent stamp. Our papers both printing-out and developing are ac- 
knowledged to be the best on the market and with the advantages of lower 
cost and freshly coated paper we are confident you will find it to your advan- 
tage to purchase from us. We enclose price list and solicit a trial order. 
Yours very truly. 
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LESSON LXXV. 

Prepositions. 

Certain words must be followed by appropriate prepositions or 
the sentence may have entirely different meaning from that which 
it is intended to convey or it may have no meaning at all. Study the 
following list : 

Accompanied with an inanimate object ; by anything that has life. 

Accuse of. 

Acquaint with. 

Adapted to, for, from. 

Agree with a person ; upon a thing debated ; to a proposition from 

another in belief. 
Amuse with, by, at. 
Angry zmth 2l person ; at a thing. 
Attended, same as accompanied. 
Believe in, on. 
Capacity for. 
Careless about, for. 
Caution against. 

Compare with in respect to quality ; to for the sake of illustration. 
Copy form, with. 
Correspond with. (To write.) 

Die of or from a cause ; by an instrument of violence. 
Disappointed in. 
Entrance into. 
Expect of. 
Followed by. 
Influence over, on with. 

(158) 
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Occupy by, with, in. 

Participates. 

Preference to, over. 

Profit by. 

Provide for, against. 

Relieve from, of. 

Remonstrate with a person ; against a thing. 

Search for, after. 

Sold for, at. 

Speak for or against a case ; to or with a person ; of, on or about 

a subject. 
Suitable to, for. 
Sympathize with. 

For should be omitted in such expressions as, "I gave all you 
asked for," and "It may cost more than you think for." 

From should not be used before whence, thence or hence. "From 
thence he went to Richmond," is incorrect. 

Of should not be used for have after might, would, could, should, 
ought to, etc. "I ought to of went," should be, "I ought to have 
gone." 

Avoid closing a sentence with a preposition. "Where did he go 
to ?" should be, "Where did he go ?" "What book did you see it in r 
should be, "In what book did you see it ?" 

Note the gain in the following sentences when the preposition is 
not used : 

Where was he at ? Where was he ? 

Consult with him. Consult him. 

Approve of the plan. Approve the plan. 

I will go later on. I will go later. 

First of all. First. 

He sat opposite to me. He sat opposite me. 

To, not and, should be used after try, "Try to see him," not 
'Try and see him." "Come to see us," not, "Come and see us." 

Correct the following : 
I. Where have you been to? 
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2. I was amused at that book. 

3. The man was accused with a crime. 

4. When can you come and visit us again? 

5. His poverty was accompanied with ill-health. 

6. He was angry with the stove. 

7. What is to be compared to a good education ? 

8. Where did that boy go to? 

9. I might of told you that yesterday but I forgot to. 

10. You should profit from the experience of others and provide against a 

rainy day. 

11. From whence did you come? 

12. First of all tell me about your trip. 

13. Senator Jones did not approve of the bill and spoke on it for half an hour. 

14. First of all I went and saw Mr. Frye at his office and procured his opinion. 

From thence I returned back to Seattle and reported to my employer 
what I had went after and he said I done all he expected from me. 

15. I do not think that desk is adapted for my office anyhow. 

16. I agreed upon his offer. 

17. He was accompanied with his dog. 

18. The street was icy and accordingly I fell down. I did not know for a 

moment where I was at. 

19. The man died with the small-pox. 

20. I was disappointed with her work in the office. 

21. He told me he had been very sick of a fever. 

22. Do you have any influence on them? 

23. After a long siege the Romans affected an entrance to the city and many 

of the inhabitants died from the word. 

24. Please search after that paper I had yesterday. 

25. See if you can't remember what you was sent for. 



LESSON LXXVI. 

Verbs and Relative Pronouns. 

Lie, Lay. 

, Lie means to rest. Lay means to place and requires an object. 
I lay my book on the table and lie down to rest. That is, I lay my- 
self down. Therefore, to lay is to cause to lie. My dog lays his 
head (causes it to lie) on my knee, but at a word from me he lies 
down (lays himself down) at my feet. I can not then say that my 
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dog lays at my feet, because that would mean he was causing some- 
thing to lie there. I must say he lies at my feet. I lay my book on 
the table and it lies there until I pick it up. It does not lay there 
because a book can not* cause anything to lie. It can simply rest 
where it is placed. 

I lie down. I lay the book down. 

I lay down yesterday. I laid the book down yesterday. 

I had lain down, when some one called me. I had laid the book 
down when some one called me. 

Sit, Set. 

The difference in meaning between sit and set is very much the 
same as that between lie and lay; sit having the same sense of rest- 
ing, and set, of placing anything or causing it to sit. I sit by the 
window to rest. I set the glass upon the table. That is, I cause it 
to sit there. 

Begun, Began. 

"I begun the work last week," is wrong, y Begun is the past par- 
ticiple of begin, and should not be used unless preceded by has, have 
or had. This sentence requires the past tense, and should read, "I 
began the work last week." 

Shall, Will. 

SJiall contains in it the idea of obligation. Will involves the idea 
of a wish or intention. 

In the first person, will expresses a resolution, intention or prom- 
ise. It carries with it very often the idea that only the greatest ob- 
stacles can prevent the carrying out of the proposed action. "I 
will go." That is, I am resolved to go. 

Shall, in the first person, simply foretells; it expresses the idea 
that whatever is to take place is to be in the future, and not the 
present. "I shall read awhile." That is, I am likely to read. Com- 
pare with it the sentence, "I will read awhile." That is, I am de- 
termined to read. 
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In the second and third persons, the meaning of these words is 
reversed. Will simply foretells, or shows that whatever is spoken 
of is to happen in the future. Shall expresses a promise, command 
or threat. 

You shall have the money tomorrow. (A promise.) 

Thou shalt not steal. (A command.) 

He shall suffer for this. (A threat.) 

Substitute in the above sentences the word will and see the change 
in meaning. 

Would and should are the past tenses of imll and shall, and are 
used like them. 

Can, May. 

I can means / am able to. I may means / am allowed to. If I 
say I can become a stenographer, I convey the idea that I have the 
ability to become one. If I say I may become a stenographer, I con- 
vey the idea that I have been granted permission to take up the 
study of stenography ; it then rests with me to prove that I can be- 
come a stenographer. "Can I go ?" That is, am I able to go. "May 
I go ?" That is, will you give me permission to go. 

Who, Which, That, What. 

Who should be used for persons only. Whom did you see? I 
saw a man who stood by the gate. 

Which should be used only when speaking of animals and things 
without life. Is this the horse which you were driving this morn- 
ing? The bill which we sent you last month has not been paid. 

That may be used for persons, animals and things. It should be 
used in preference to who and which when referring, to both per- 
sons and animals or persons and things. The men and horses that 
you saw belong to the Russian cavalry. As we may many times 
choose between that and which, and that and who, be careful to 
avoid such expressions as, "That letter that I wrote this morning." 
Say, rather, "That letter which I wrote this morning." 

Whose may be used for persons, animals and things. He was 
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poring over a book whose sentences carried but little meaning to 
his childish mind. 

What differs from who, which and that in not having the thing 
referred to expressed. What did you say? That is, what words 
did you say. What are you laughing at ? 

Make all necessary corrections in the following sentences : 

1. Can I have the use of your pencil for a few minutes ? 

2. They wanted to know if they could not go with me. 

3. I knew he done it for I seen him do it. 

4. Will I find you at home tomorrow? 

5. After he had laid down he remembered he had left it laying on the table. 

6. Please lay that paper down. 

7. I seen him yesterday. 

8. The same man which left the book called again today. 

9. Will we do this one the same way we done the last example ? 

10. Would you advise me to go? 

11. He had began his lecture before we entered the hall. 

12. It looks as if it had laid there a week. 

13. It is likely that I will be gone before you return. 

14. We have come to the conclusion that we will not be able to except your 

offer. 

15. The people which you see were Turks. 

16. I have went over this problem several times now. 

17. I begun to wonder what had become of him. 

18. I have decided that I shall go to-morrow. 

19. He will explain his conduct. He shall explain his conduct 

20. The teacher said I could go home at two o'clock. 

21. I saw the man that was talking. 

22. Where is that ere clerk that you hired last week? 

23. The old dog lied down by the fire. 

24. I shall not answer that question. I will not answer that question. 

25. I asked him if I could not leave the office for an hour. 



LESSON LXXVII. 

Adjectives, Adverbs, Conjunctions. 

Among the common errors in writing and speaking are the use 
of adjectives for adverbs and the use of the wrong conjunction. 
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Practice has already been given on some of the common adjectives 
and adverbs which are misused and more will follow. Those com- 
monly misused are such words as different and differently; words 
which we know how to use, but misuse oftentimes through careless- 
ness. There are certain conjunctions which are frequently used in 
pairs. The. following list contains most of them correctly used: 

Both — ^and. He is both healthy and happy. 

Either — or. Say either yes or no. 

Neither — ^nor. He was neither at the office nor at home. 

Whether — or. I do not know whether I will go or stay. 

Though — ^yet. Though he is poor, yet he is generous. 

So — that. It is so dark that I can hardly see. 

So — as. He is not so strong as his brother. 

As — ^as. His work is as gdod as yours. 

Such — as. We bought such goods as we needed. 

Among the errors commonly made in the use of the conjunction « 

is the use of do not know as for do not know that; doubt hut what 
for doubt but that; like for as; without for unless; different than for 
different from. 

Correct all errors in the following sentences : 

1. The horse could not have got away without somebody untied the halte!. 

2. It treated him just like a cat treats a mouse. 

3. He fell in the river and was nearly being drowned. 

4. There is no doubt but what he said so. 

5. If you would do like I do you would have no trouble. 

6. Who could do otherwise but accept such an offer? 

7. He took quite a different view than I did. 

8. Your method seems quite simple compared to his. 

9. You may choose either one of the three. 

10. He spoke quite decided on that point. 

11. That part of it will be managed easy enough. 

12. Just as like as not he will come to-day. 

13. We are real glad to see you. 

14. How beautifully that rose bush looks! 

15. How sweetly the roses smell ! 

16. Come as quick as you can. 

17. It seems that he acted wiser than they thought. 

18. What is the distance between each telegraph pole? 
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19. He acted just like a boy does when he is telling a lie. 

20. I will be eighteen years old next Wednesday. 

21. I don't know as it will be of any use for you to see him. 

22. What is the latest report from the east ? 

23. Each of the candidates were allowed another trial. 

24. Contrast his work to mine. 

25. He would neither help me or allow my friends to do so. 

26. Though he is poor, still he is contented. 

27. Set down and set still. 

28. I do not know if the report is true or not. 

29. If you neither study or pay attention you will not learn. 

30. Will you not either do it yourself or let me do it? 

31. It is I that is to blame. 

32. The ebb and flow of the tides was explained by Newton. 

33. It is requested* that no one will leave the room. 

34. He offers a prize to whoever shall guess the number. 



LESSON LXXVIIL 

Miscellaneous. 

This and the following lessons are designed to test your knowl- 
edge of practical grammar and composition. The errors which oc- 
cur in the sentences are those common in everyday speech and writ- 
ing, and are the errors the stenographer and correspondent must 
constantly guard against. For reference books, use the dictionary 
and any good English grammar. 

Explain the meaning in the following sentences, using each of 
the words connected by hyphens ^ 

1. I thought he wauld-should go. 

2. He looks sadsadly. 

3. (A) few know it. 

4. We wouldshouldhe pleased to have you call upon us. 

5. We will-shall find the way easy-easily, 

6. Do you think I would-should take it. 

7. The-a horse ran-run away. 

8. They have agreed that the race will-shall be run again. 

9. He told them to set-sit quiet-quietly in their seats. 
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_ • 

Correct all errors in the following sentences : 

la He was telling about the-an adventure he had. 

11. Hoping that you may use what we have sent you, but if you cannot please 

return it 

12. We refer you to the Commercial Bank of this city in regards to our finan- 

cial standing. 

13. On account of several heavy bills which have recently fell due it will be 

very inconvenient to pay you to-morrow. 

14. You would oblige us if you will accept our note at sixty days. 

15. Defer means to put off to some definite time which to delay is to stop for 

an indefinite length of time. 

16. We received a letter from E. L. Richardson 2241 Salina St Syracuse N Y 

stating that the goods (3 gro Jet Buttons) have not arrived which we 
shipped him by express Feb 24th 1904. We wish you would investigate 
the matter and let us know as soon as possible as to the delay. Will you 
please sent a tracer after this package and report the results of your 
efforts to find it to us. 

17. We have wrote to the company asking them to sent a tracer out and look 

for the goods. 

18. We have wrote to you two times previous and have received no reply. 

19. Enclose find our check for $46.00. Enclose find order for goods. 

20. Mr. Fulton one of our traveling salesmen will start out to-morrow with 

a new line of samples of all the latest dress fabrics and he will call on 
you March 24th so please do not place your orders until you have seen 
him as he has the latest styles and will save you money and we are cer- 
tain you will want to give him some orders. 

21. I never have nor never will agree with such a proposal. 

22. Trusting to hear from you soon believe me yours truly. 

23. Trusting that what I have said may be beneficial to you in your work, 

yours truly. 

24. The undersigned now has in stock fifty sets all of our own manufacture. 

LESSON LXXIX. 
Correct all errors in the following sentences : 

1. Each candidate must provide their own stationary. 

2. Have either of you a copy of the questions that was given at the last ex- 

aminations ? 

3. I don't see that either of us has or can lose much by it. 

4. You cannot deny but what you received the letter. 

5. You never have and I trust you never will meet with such a misfortune. 
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6. Our stock is more complete than ever and our customers may rest assured 

at getting bargains. 

7. Wanted a shorthand writer by a legal firm who can also engross well. 

8. I do not propose to give up the task now. 

9. I will pay the above reward to any person that will prove the above facts 

are untrue. 
la We are very sorry at the delay in this shipment. 

11. We make this request because we are oblige to make a heavy payment. 

12. "How have you been since I saw you last?" **Nicely, thanks." 

13. He calls to the office most every day. 

14. Was he the party which called yesterday? 

15. Where are you located now? I have a situation at Chicago. 

16. Do you keep well posted on the market? 

17. I seldom or never read that paper. 

18. You are mistaken. No one else says so but you. 

19. He was a new beginner in bookkeeping. 

20. I haven't gone and I'm not going to. 

21. His method of working was quite different to mine. 

22. I am just after ordering some more goods. 

23. I have no doubt but what he feels kind of pleased. 

24. It wasn't me that done it. 

25. Which is the cheapest Pillsburys or Washburns? 

26. You will seldom or ever find him at the office. 

27. Every day and in fact every hour bring their changes in the stock market. 

28. It was your duty to have corrected the error at once. 

29. I don't know as the exact cost is known yet. 

30. Who were you talking to just now? 

31. I prefer to wait a few days than to accept such a situation. 

32. I found that after paying all expenses that there would be a small sum left. 
S3. The gain is to be divided in three equal parts between the partners. 

Distinguish the meaning between the following : 

34. The man took great pains to explain (in explaining) everything. 

35. He worked (has worked) there ten years. 

36. Are you going (coming) to the office. 
$7. He writes as well as (he) lectures. 

38. I was careful to work out (in working out) the problem. 

39. If he did it he would (should) be punished. 

40. Much depends upon the correspondent (correspondent's) writing the let- 

ters. 

41. Trains of cars were loaded with the valuable articlef at every side of the 

track. 

42. Where can we send to get Blank's Tubular Ear Drum, an invention for 

enabling people to hear who are deaf, slightly or otherwise? 
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SECTION ONE. 



COMMON ABBREVIATIONS USED IN ORDERING GOODS. 



The same abbreviation usually represents either the singular ot 
plural of the word. Where it is customary to use a plural form ol 
abbreviation it has been given in parentheses. 



At @ 

Bale bl. (bis.) 

Barrel brl. (brls.) 

Basket bkt. (bkts.) 

Boards (B'kbinding)bds. 

Box bx. (bxs.) 

Bundle bdl. (bdls.) 

Bushel bu. 

By way of via 

Chest cht. (chts.) 

Cloth cl. 

Collect on delivery. .C. O. D. 

Copper cop. 

Dozen doz. 

Dram dr. 

Foolscap f cp. or fcap. 

Foot or feet ft. 

Free on board f . o. K 

Gallon gaL (galsj 

Gill gi. 

Grain gr. 

Gross gro. 

Great gross g. gro. 

Half Kf.orhlf. 

Handkerchiefs hdkfs. 



Hogshead hhd. 

Hundred C or hund. 

Hundredweight cwt. 

Imported imp. 

Inches in. 

Keg kg. 

Long ton 1. 1. 

Mail Order Dept M. O. D. 

Number No. (Nos.) or ^ 

Ounce oz. 

Package pkg. (pkgs.) 

Pair pr. (prs.) 

Peck pk. (pks.) 

Piece pc. (pes.) 

Pint pt. (pts.) 

Pound lb. (lbs.) or # 

Quart qt. (qts.) 

Quarter qr. (qrs.) 

Square feet sq. ft. 

Square yards sq. yds. 

The same do 

Thousand M 

Volume vol. (vols.) 

Weight wt 

Yard yd. (yds.) 

(i68) 
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OFFICIAL ABBREVIATIONS FOR THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



Alabama 


Ala. 


Nevada 


Nev. 


Alaska 


Alaska 


New Hampshire 


N. H. 


Arizona 


Ariz. 


New Jersey 


N. J. 


Arkansas 


Ark. 


New Mexico 


N. Mex, 


California 


Cal. 


New York 


N. Y. 


Colorado 


Colo. 


North Carolina 


N. C. 


Connecticut 


Conn. 


North Dakota 


N. Dak. 


Delaware 


Del. 


Ohio 


Ohio 


District of Columbia 


D. C. 


Oklahoma 


Okla. 


Florida 


Fla. 


Oregon 


Ore. 


Georgia 


Ga. 


Pennsylvania 


Pa. 


Idaho 


Idaho 


Philippine Islands 


P. I. 


Illinois 


111. 


Porto Rico 


P. R. 


Indiana 


Ind. 


Rhode Island 


R. I. 


Iowa 


Iowa 


Samoa 


Samoa 


Kansas 


Kans. 


South Carolina 


S. C. 


Kentucky 


Ky. 


South Dakota 


S. Dak. 


Louisiana 


I-a. 


Tennessee 


Tenn. 


Maine 


Maine 


Texas 


Tex. 


Maryland 


Md. 


Utah 


Utah 


Massachusetts 


Mass. 


Vermont 


Vt. 


Michigan 


Mich. 


Virginia 


Va. 


Minnesota 


Minn. 


Washington 


Vvash. 


Mississippi 


Miss. 


Wisconsin 


Wis. 


Missouri 


Mo. 


West Virginia 


W. Va. 


Montana 


Mont. 


Wyoming 


Wyo. 


Nebraska 


Nebr. 







The post-office department is continually advising people to write 
the name of the state in full on the envelope or to use greater care 
in writing the abbreviation. More mail matter is missent because 
the name of the state is not plain than for any other reason. You 
will notice in the preceding list that where the natural abbreviations 
for two states would resemble each other, as Cal, and CoL, the post 
office department recommends a different form. 

Where the natural abbreviation is only one letter, as in the case 
of Utah, the department does not advise its use. It is more diffi- 
cult to tell what a poorly-made letter is if it stands alone than when 
association with other letters offers a suggestion. 
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Every postal clerk handles a large quantity of mail and usually 
has but little time to decipher poorly written directi(ms. It is the 
duty of the letter writer to see to it that he does his part in facilitat- 
ing the correct and prcnnpt deliverj- of his letter. Very often a let- 
ter or parcel is directed to a place in New York and in the abbrevia- 
tion the y looks as much like a / or an i/ as anj-thing else. If it is 
directed to some well-known town or city it will probably be de- 
livered at once, but if it is directed to some small town it is very 
liable to go astray, unless the postal clerk knows that such a town 
is in New York and not in New Jersey or New Hampshire. In 
that case he will write Neiv York in full and the letter or parcel 
goes to its destination. As each railway postal clerk handles about 
one and one-half million pieces of mail annually, it seems wonder- 
ful that even with so much faulty direction, there is only about one 
error for every six thousand pieces of mail handled by these clerks. 

If every one who writes letters were a good penman, it might not 
be necessary for the post-office department to publish lists of the 
abbreviations which it urges people to use. But even then it would 
be better if a uniform method of abbreviating were adopted. While 
the department authorizes the use of the abbreviations given in the 
preceding list, it would be well if the average penman would write 
the names of such states as New York, New Jersey, Missouri, etc., 
in full. This is not so important in typewriting, but still there is 
the danger when writing a one-letter abbreviation of striking the 
wrong key. 

SECTION THREE. 

The following list of abbreviations and their equivalents should 
be learned thoroughly. There are none given which you are not 
likely to see, or be called upon to use, in the office any day. 

ABBREVIATIONS OF COMMERCIAL TERMS 



A I 


First class. 


Agt. 


Agent. 


acct. 


Account. 


A. M. 


Before noon; 


Acct. Sales 


Account Sales. 




Master of Arta. 


Adv. 


Advertisement. 


Amf. 


Amount. 
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i; 


App. 


Appendix. 


Dr. 


Debit; Debtor. 


Asst. 


Assistant. 


Dray. 


Drayage. 


Atty. 


Attorney. 


E. &0. E. 


Errors and 


Bal. 


Balance. 




omissions excepted 


B. B. 


Bill Book. 


ea. 


Each. 


Bk. 


Bank. 


e. g. 


For example. 


B/L . 


Bill of Lading. 


etc. or &c. 


And so forth. 


Bldg. 


Building. 


Ex. 


Express; Example. 


Bot. 


Bought. 


Exch. 


Exchange. 


B/S 


Bill of Sale. 


Fig. 


Figure. 


C B. 


Cash Book. 


Fol. or F. 


Folio. 


Chgs. 


Charges. 


L B. 


Invoice Book. 


Coll. 


Collection ; 


i. e. 


That is. 




Collector. 


Ins. 


Insurance. 


Com. 


Commission. 


inst. 


Instant (the 


Cr. 


Credit; Creditor. 




present month). 


Ctg. 


Cartage. 


Int. 


Interest. 


da. 


Day, Days. 


Inv. 


Invoice. 


Dept 


Department 


Invt 


Inventory. 


Dft. 


Draft. 


J. 


Journal. 


Disc. 


Discount. 


Jr. 


Junior. 



(Note. The abbreviations which usually, or always, begin with 
a capital have been so written in this list. Those which usually, or 
always, begin with a small letter have been written the same way.) 

As a general rule, words should not be abbreviated in the body 
of the letter. The following are exceptions : titles when used with 
names, and such abbreviations as Co., Mfg., R. R., and Ltd. when 
part of names ; abbreviations for months and the words ultimo, in- 
stant and proximo used to refer to months ; abbreviations for 
pounds, yards, etc., when preceded by a number; A. M., P. M., P. 
S.,f. o. b., viz. and vs. In typewritten letters the abbreviations B/L, 
B/S and W/B are often used. 

Most of the other abbreviations given in the preceding list are 
used by the bookkeeper in the books and vouchers which he handles, 
where time and space demand them. 

As a drill to assist you in remembering these abbreviations, you 
may write the following exercise, using the abbreviations for all 
words occurring in the list. 

(Note. The teacher may find it a good plan to use this exercise 
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as a dictation exercise, reading it in class and having the pupils 
write the abbreviations.) 

A commission merchant gave his assistant a Power of Attorney, 
which authorized him, as agent, to make collections, pay a note or 
draft or any other charges ; for example, the premium on an insur- 
ance policy, amount due on an invoice, drayage, and so forth. This 
assistant also kept the books and so made entries in the Cash Book 
for all amounts received for commission and all amounts paid for 
express, exchange, interest, insurance, cartage and for payments on 
account. He entered all invoices of merchandise bought in the In- 
voice Book. A Bill Book was kept in which was entered the 
amount of each time draft as it was received and later the day when 
it was taken to the bank for discount. Although he was very ac- 
curate in his work, he always wrote "Errors and omissions ex- 
cepted" on the last line of an account sales when it was rendered. 
Each forenoon he looked in the daily paper for the firm's advertise- 
ment to see if it had been set up in a first-class manner by the 
printer and was in a good place on the page. At the end of the 
month the assistant, aided by the commission merchant himself, 
took an inventory of the stock. He also footed the Invoice Book, 
balanced the Cash Book, and posted from these books and the Jour- 
nal to the Ledger. He was careful about paging ; that is, to place 
in the proper column the number of the Ledger folio. Later the 
commission merchant gave him a bill of sale of a half-interest in 
his business and he became the junior partner. 



SECTION FOUR. 



ABBREVIATIONS OF COMMERCIAL TERMS. 



L. B. 


Letter Book. 


min. 


Minute. 


L. or Ledg. 


Ledger. 


mo. 


Month. 


L. F. 


Ledger Folio. 


MS. 


Manuscript. 


Ltd. 


Limited. 


MSS. 


Manuscripts. 


Mdse. 


Merchandise. 


Mtg. 


Mortgage. 


Mem. 


Memorandum. 


N. B. 


Take notice. 


Mfg. 


Manufacturing, 


N. P. 


Notary Public 
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O.K. 


All correct. 




R. R. 


Railroad. 


Payt. 


Payment. 




Ry. 


Rstilway. 


Pd. 


Paid. 




S. B. 


Sales Book. 


per 


By. 




Shipt. 


Shipment. 


per cent. 


By the hundred. 




Sr. 


Senior. 


P.M. 


Postmaster; Afternoon. 


St. 


Street; Saint 


P.O. 


Post Office. 




Str. 


Steamer. 


pp. 


Pages. 




Sunds. 


Sundries. 


prox. 


Proximo; of the 




Tr. 


Transpose. 




next month. 




ult. 


Ultimo ; of the last month. 


P. S. 


Postscript. 




U. S. M. 


United States Mail. 


Rec'd 


Received. 




viz. 


Namely; To wit. 


Reg. 


Registered. 




vs. 


Versus; Against. 


RetM 


Returned. 




W/B 


Way Bill. 



Copy the following exercise, abbreviating all the words for which 
abbreviations have been given in this and preceding sections. 

One day last month, late in the afternoon, a young lady applied for a 
position in the office of the Jones Manufacturing Company, Limited, 7 Main* 
street, Saint Paul. After a few minutes' conversation with the manager she 
was hired for a month on trial. She received eight dollars a week and was 
paid weekly. Usually her transcripts were correct, but sometimes a few pages 
were returned to her to be rewritten, as she had transposed letters in type- 
writing. Occasionally the senior member of the firm returned a transcript to 
her with some memorandum attached, in which case she would have to re- 
write the entire letter, as he said he would not send a letter containing a 
postscript through the United States mail. She made copies in the letter book 
of all letters sent out. When a large shipment of goods was made to a foreign 
customer, it would be sent over some railroad to New York and thence by 
steamer. One day she received at the post office a registered letter sent by a 
customer, and the postmaster gave her a receipt to sign for it. The first of this 
month she was given a permanent position. 



INDEX 



Abbreviations, of titles, 7 ; of commer- 
cial terms, 168, 170, 172; of states 
and territories, 169. 

Address, arrangement, 6; transient, 4; 
punctuation and capitalization, 7. 

Adjectives, use of, 163. 

Adverbs, use of, 163. 

Advertisements, importance of, 108- 
III. 

Applications, letters of, '27, 30; para- 
graphing, 27. 

Body of Letter, arrangement, 9, 10; 

paragraphing, 20. 
Brackets, rules for use of, 145. 
Brevity, when undesirable, 37. 

Cablegrams, 96 ; codes, 96 ; cost, 97. 

Capitals, rules for use of, 152-154. 

Caret, rules for use of, 151. 

Carbon copies, 124. 

Check, enclosing, 40; capitalization, 
41. 

Circular letters, 71, 82. 

Codes, 96. 

Colon, rules for use of, 141. 

Comma, rules for use of, 132-138. 

Complimentary close, position, 10; 
forms of, 10; punctuation and cap- 
italization, ID. 

Composition, general, 127; exercises, 
128, 129. 

Confidential letter, 53. 

Conjunctions, use of, 163. 

Copying letters, 124. 



Dash, rules for use of, 143. 
Date, 4, 

"Drop" letters, 105. . 
Duns, difficulty in writing, 43; mod- 
els, 43, 44. 

Enclosures, check, 40; amount speci- 
fied, 41 ; note, 49. 

Envelope, care in directing, 13; in- 
serting letter in, 3; models, 14, 15, 
16 ; rules for directing, 16 ; punctua- 
tion and capitalization, 17. 

Exactness, ZT, 38. 

Exclamation, rules for use of, 142. 

Filing correspondence, 121-123. 
Folding a letter, 3. 
"Follow-Up" letters, 1 17-120. 

Heading, 3; forms of, 4; punctuation 
and capitalization, 5 ; exercises, 4, 5. 
Homonyms, exercises in, 66, 67. 
Hyphen, rules for use of, 149, 150. 

Indexing correspondence, 122. 
Interrogation, rules for use of, 142. 
Introduction, letters of, 86; model, 86. 

Letters, models, i, 2; parts, 3; fold- 
ing, 3 ; body of, 9 ; what should not 
contain, 28; ordering goods, 35; 
dunning, 43; method, 49. 

Mail matter, classes of, loi. 
Method, 49. 
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Mimeograph, 125; rotary, 126. 

Misuse of words, 113. 

Money orders, postal, 104; indorse- 
ment of, 104; express, 106; tele- 
graph, 106. 

Neostyle, 126. 

Ordering goods, correct ways of, 35; 
model, 36, punctuation and capital- 
ization, 35; paragraphing, z^. 

Paging, 84. 

Paragraphing, general rules, 20; ex- 
amples, 20-22; exercises, 23-26. 

Parentheses, rules for use of, 144. 

Period, rules for use of, 142. 

Postal cards, 106. 

Postal information, 100107. 

Postage, domestic rates of, IQ2; pre- 
payment of, 102; foreign rates of, 
103; free service, 102; on undeliv- 
ered matter, 103; paid in money, 
103; redeemed, 106. 

Prepositions, use of, 158-160. 

Punctuation, of heading, 5; of ad- 
dress, 7 ; of salutation, 8 ; of compli- 
mentary close, 10; of signature, 11, 
12; of envelope direction, 17; of 
body of letter, 35 ; general rules for, 
142-153; exercises in, 154-157. 

Questions for review, 18, 45, 54, 99, 

107. 
Quotation marks, rules for use of, 

146-148. 

Receipt, model, 63. 

Recommendation, letter of, 86; model, 
94. 



References, 30. 

Registered mail, 105, 

Relative pronouns, use of, 162. 

Remittances, enclosure of, 40. 

Review exercises, general, 129-131. 

Rotary mimeograph, 126. 

Salutation, position of, 8; forms of, 
8; punctuation and capitalization, 8. 

Semi-Colon, rules for use of, 138-140. 

Sight draft, model, 69. 

Signature, position of, 10, 11; agent's, 
11; of women, 11; punctuation, 11, 
12. 

Special delivery, 105. 

Stamps, how affixed, 16; denomina- 
tions of, 105; unused, 105, 106. 

Suggestions, general, 115. 

Superscription, 13. 

Syllabication, rules for, 57, 58, 82. 

Synonjmis, "which word?" 29. 

Tact, 6^. 

Telegrams, 96; codes, 96; cost, 96; 

model, 97. 
Titles, use of, 6; abbreviations of, 7; 

in envelope direction, 17. 
Tracer, 55. 

Unused stamps, 105, 106. 

Use of "d," "st" and "th," 28; of "I 

am" and "I remain," 28; use of 

"&," 28; use of "I," 29. 

Verbs, use of, 160-163. 
Vocabulary, building up of, 48; the 
right word, 89. 

Word study, 158-167. 
Wrapping of mail matter, 105. 
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